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Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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The Wasters 


By Herbert Kaufman 


for the reprieve—the pink-slip look has been on the manager’s face these many months. 
At fifty, one realizes that failure is practically final. He’s used up; his punch is gone; 
confidence has no past to feed on. 

He’s growing old at the rate of two years annually—des pair is an avid man-eater. 

Another “has been” soon to be turned adrift—one more rusting machine ready for the human 
junk-pile! 

A pittance in the savings-bank will temporarily postpone the descent into tawdry neighbor- 
hoods; then will come cheaper and meaner boarding-houses; finally, tenement-rooms. God 
only knows what lies beyond. 

Of course you don’t personally anticipate such a future—but neither did he. 

There were valorous purposes back there at the outset, His heart was a house o’ dreams. 
Ambition miraged his hopes with rainbows. 

The big chance was bound to come. No need to hoard—yet. Why deny oneself an occasional 
fling? Penny-hunters never bagged fortunes. He'd make his in a lump. The small game was 
not for him. So Thrift, rebuffed at the start, neder entered their home. 

His assurance convinced her, too. They’q'soon arrive. Therefore, why economize on trifles? 

His wife became a spendthrift, a waster.. Their debts didn’t bother them—one good turn 
would clean the slate. His plans were wonderful—the world was bound to recognize such ability. 
Every woman is eager to believe in the gnan of her choice. Love exaggerates faith. Had she 
foreseen the price to be paid, his career might have been differeni—far better deprivations in youth 
than privations in age. 

He dressed her beyond their means. It pleased his vanity to show her off, to take her about, to 
frequent expensive restaurants, and meet people they couldn’t afford to know. 

The next week’s salary was chronically bespoken for the last week’s bills. 

Credit was too easily procured. Fvery raise found an obligation ready to absorb it. 

Year by year, they promised themselves to retrench—to cut out this and dispense with that. 

Meanwhile, the firm changed into a corporation and offered to let him in on the ground floor, 
but it was “‘just his luck” not to have the cash handy. 

On numerous occasions he could have bettered his position, but, with shaky finances, it was 
risky to relinquish a “certainty.” 

Desirable propositions come from out of town, but he couldn’t take advantage of them because 
of the heavy cost of moving. 

One by one, subordinates were promoted over his head; newcomers occupied the posts he might 
have won, had he dared press opportunity. 

He grew ashamed; false pride tied his tongue. He did not confide in his wife. He didn’t 
give her a chance to prove her worth. He had become a weakling—a coward, bluffed by a pay- 
envelop. 

He robbed Peter Prudence to pay Paul Folly—now the accounting is due. 


f WERY Saturday he opens his envelop with quaking fingers and breathes a prayer of relief 


The name doesn’t matter—call him Smith or Jones or Brown or use your own. He’s a com- 
mon type—one of countless men who might have been anything if they'd saved something, powerful 
factors in affairs if they'd looked ahead. So may you. 
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SG. FRANCIS ADD She LADY CLARE 
By Gdgar Lee Masters 


Author of “SpoonRiver Anthologp” 


Decoration byW.6. Benda 


I 


NTONIO loved the Lady Clare. 
He caught her to him on the stair. 
And pressed her breast and kissed her hair, 
And drew her lips in his, and drew 
Her soul out like a torch's flare. 
Her breath came quick; her blood swirled round; 
Her senses in a vortex swound. 
She tore him loose and turned around, 
And reached her chamber in a bound, 
Her cheeks turned toa poppy s hue. 


I] 


She closed the door and turned the lock. 
Her breast and flesh were turned to rock. 
She reeled as drunken from the shock. 
Before her eyes the devils skipped; 
She thought she heard the devils mock. 
For had her soul not been as pure 
As sifted snow. could she endure 
Antonio . passion and be sure 
Avainst his passion « strength and lure ? 


Lean fears alony her wonder slipped 
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Outside, she heard a drunkard call; 
She heard a beggar against the wall, 
Shaking his cup; a harlot’s squall 
Struck through the riot like a sword, 
And gashed the midnight's festival. 
She watched the city through the pane— 
The old Silenus, half insane, 
The idiot crowd that drags its chain— 
And then she heard the bells again, 


And heard the voices with the word, 
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IV 


“Ecco il santo!"" Up the street. 
There was the sound of running feet 
From closing door and window-seat. 
And all the crowd turned on its way. 
The Saint of Poverty to greet. 
He passed. And then a circling thrill, 
As water troubled which was still. 
Went through her body like a chill 
Who of Antonio thought until 


She heard the saint begin to pray 





V 


And then she turned into the room. 
Her soul was cloven through with doom, 
Treading the softness and the gloom 
Of Asia’s silk and Persia's wool, 
And China's magical perfume. 
She sickened from the vases hued 
In corals, yellows, greens, the lewd 
Twined dragon-shapes and figures nude, 
And tapestries that showed a brood 
Of leopards by a pool. 


VI 


Such sudden sin the virgin knew 
She quenched the tapers as she blew 
Puff! Puff! upon them; then she threw 
Herself in tears upon her knees. 
And round her couch the curtain drew. 
She called upon St. Francis’ name, 
Feeling Antonio's passion maim 
Her body with his passion’s flame 
To save her, save her from the shame 
Of fancies such as these! 


VII 


“Go by. mad life and old pursuits. 
The wine-cup, and the golden fruits. 


The gilded mirrors, rosewood flutes; 
I would praise God forevermore 


With harps of gold and silver lutes!" 
She stripped the velvet from her couch 
Her broken epirit to avouch. 

She saw the devils slink and slous h 
And passion like a leopard erous h 
Half mirrored on the poliahe d floor 
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Next. day she found the saint and said: 
“I would be God's bride. I would wed 
Poverty, and I would eat the bread 
That you for anchorites prepare; 
For my soul's sake, I am in dread.” 
“Go then,” said Francis, nothing loath, 
“Put off this gown of green-snake cloth, 
Put on one somber as a moth; 
Then come to me and make your troth, 


And I will clip your golden hair.” 


IX 
Thus was the Lady Clare debased 


To sackcloth, and, around her waist, 
A rope the jeweled belt replaced. 
Her feet, made free of silken hose, 
Naked in wooden sandals cased, 
Went bruised to Bastia's chapel. Then 
They housed her in St. Damian: 
And here she prayed for poor women; 
And here St. Francis sought her when 
His faith sank under earthly woes. 


X 


Antonio cursed St. Clare in rime 
And took to wine and got the lime 
Of hatred on his soul; in time 
Grew healed. though left a little lame. 
And laughed about itin his prime, 
W hen he could sce with ery stal eyes 
That love is a winged thing which flies. 
» rive bre ak the winye acme let the mi riage 
Fy mm « arth like God . dove to the akic . 
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TIFFANY & CO 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
LARGEST VARIETY 
GREATEST VALUE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 
IT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Fairy Soap is most refreshing and agreeable for 
toilet and bath use. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is made of choicest materials; it lathers freely and 
cleanses easily in any kind of water; Fairy Soap floats. 
Each cake is kept clean and sweet by the dainty tissue 
wrapper and the individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleasing qualities, 
Fairy Soap costs but Sc. 


ay 


WMT leelitst mel nel i ‘Have you a little 
cake fits the Fairy in your 
hand a home?” 
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Shining with a 


Century's Progress a 


A hundred years ago, Franklin’s kite 
and key bringing electricity earth- 
wards started the scientific research 
which has produced the numerous 
comforts and conveniences electricity 


affords, 
With LIGHT, electricity’s most com- 


mon use, the goal has ever been to pro- 

duce it better, brighter, cheaper, whiter. 

On October 21st, 1879, Edison gave to 

the world its first practical incandescent 
lamp. The improvements on it have been 
many and great: But the revolutionary and 
epoch-marking advance has been made by 
the General Electric Company because of its 
knowledge of all things electrical; because of 
its leadership in every field of electrical en- 
deavor; and because its great work of mak- 
ing electricity’s use universal and economical 
has produced the lamp which makes the 
MOST of all the electrical activity that lies be- 


hind the sockets on your walls. 


EDISON 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Why not put them in YOUR sockets? — They 

give you three times as much light as the old- 

style carbon lamps without increasing your 

current bills. _With them you can have the 

same amount of light you enjoy with carbon lamps for 
one thirdthe cost. Figured both in light and in money, 
economy dictates their use. 


To get the GREATEST AMOUNT of light, to get the 
GREATEST MONEY saving on your current bills, put 
them in every socket in every room. Get ALL the light 
you are paying for. Your Fighting company or nearest 
Edison Agent will supply you. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Co. 
General Offices Harrison, N. J 


6349 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE 
BRILLIANT BELGIAN 
BARITONE 


Ancient Zinke and Nakcres, Forerunners of the Military Band 


ECORDS that vibrate with life, reality; that thrill 
you with the living voice of the artist—those are 


Columbia Double-Disc Records. 


The stirring glories of Graveure’s splendid baritone; the charm 
of Seagle’s vocalism; the power of Sembach’s dramatic tenor and 
Margaret Keyes’ rich contralto are poured forth aglow with the spirit 


and fire of the living art'st. 


To hear a great artist’s Columbia Records is to hear the artist 
himself—in voice, intonation, feeling, personality. The record is 
himself—and all of himself—if it is a Columbia Double-Disc Record. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia 


Recor ds 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 





Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. 10 Miles from Boston 


Courses in Language (including Spanish), Litera- 
ture, Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruction 
in the theory and practice of Household Economics. 
Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, House 
Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cooking, 
Dressmaking and Millinery. Twenty acres, 
twelve buildings. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, 
Riding and other sports are encouraged. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
109 Woodland Road 


. = ForGirls. 

The Birmingham School, Inc. 1° EG dient 

school offering either Academic or Co!lege Preparatory 

Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the moun- 

tains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. _ Physical 

training. For catalogue address A. R. GRIER, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 


A country school in a 

The Mary Lyon Schoo college town, 11 miles 

from Phila. College Preparatory and General Courses. 

Domestic Science. Certificate privileges. Open-air class- 

rooms. Seven Gables, an allied school for girls 6 to 14. 
Basketball, tennis, bowling, riding. H.M.CRrIstT, A.B., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principal. 


; School for Girls. College Preparatory, | 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 


Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 
interruption. New gymnasium and swimming poo}. Rates, 
$500. Catalog and views. Address FRANKS. MAGILL, A.M., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) 42%," nd 


paratory; College Departments; Conservatory of Music; 
Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool. 
M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 106. 

- (HIGHLAND HALL) For 
Miss Cowles School Girls. EMMA MILTON 
CowLes, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all colleges. 
Certificate privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Sleeping Porch. Resident 
Physical Director. Catalogue. THE SECRETARY. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysbury,. 


. a aha ee . Salih an 
Miss Sayward s Schoo Philadelphia. Col- | 


lege preparatory and special courses. Certificate to lead- | 
Music, Domestic Science. Physical train- | 


ing colleges. 
ing, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops 
character, mind and body. 

PENN., Overbrook. MIs3 8S. JANET SAYWARD, Prin. 

- - Est. 1851. College Pre- 
Darlington Seminary paratory and Special 
Courses, including Art, Music, Domestic Science and Ex- 
pression. Advancement by subject. Ideal location in his- 
toric section. Athletics: 60-acre campus. Catalog and 
views. CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 

: ° For Girls. A_ country 
Miss Beard’s School foo1''I3 mites trom 
New York. College preparatory, special courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised physical 
work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for 
younger girls. Catalog on request. Address 

NEW JERSEY, Orange. Miss Luci£e C. BEARD. 
For Girls. Number limited. Individual in- 
Ivy Hall struction. Home life, outdoor life and super- 
vised athletics are features. Certificate privileges. Special 
Finishing Course. French and other languages. Music 
directed by Frederick Maxson. Domestic Science course 
with certificate. | MIsSs MACDONALD and Miss FINN. 
NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton. (N Philadelph 


Dwight School 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses. 
Domestic Arts and Science. Certificate privileges. Sub- 
urban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. 
Address MIss CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, 

__ NEW JERSEY, Englewood, B Principals. 


CUpkebam Rise, “ssdinston, 
A Country School for Girls 


The regular course of study is arranged to cover pre- 
paration for the matriculation examinations of Bryn 
Mawr College and all colleges of good standing. The 
School certificate is accepted by all colleges which 
allow entrance by certification. Elective courses are 
offered to students who do not wish to prepare for 
college. Great attention is paid to modern lan- 
guages. Physical training forms an important part 
in the life of the school. 


Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal 





On- the - Hudson 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. 3 modern build- 
ings, 12 acres. Academic, Finishing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social train- 
ing. No entrance examinations. 2 hours 
from New York City. Out-of-door life; 
sports; ample estate. Address for ilius- 
trated booklets, mentiorling this maga- 


zine. Frederic Martin Townsend 
Director 


. *. Suburban School for | 
Miss C. E. Mason S Girls. Only 40 minutes 


from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower 

School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including voca- 

tional. Certificate admits to leading colleges. For circular 
3 Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M. 


S 
- The Castle,” Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 700. | 
| own garden and dairy. Terms, $350. Preparatory, $300. 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for 
Girls. 40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 5. 


Ursuline Academy 

Your Daughters’ Education? Ursuline Academy, Mid- 
dletown, New York, can help you solve that problem. 
Send for catalogue. $30 a month the year round. 

NEW YORK, Middletown. 


The Misses Metcalf 


_ Boarding and Day School for Girls. College Prepara- 
tion, Physical Training, Riding and Outdoor Sports. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Tia Diced Makaal 


9 Rue de Chaillot, Paris (Adjoining American Embassy). 





sian French teachers. During the war, 
MIss FRANCES E. DEVERELL, Principal. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 57 East 74th Street. 


Named after John Ruskin’s 

Brantwood Hall Home. Country School. 28 
minutes from N. Y.C. Preparatory, General and Special 
Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Swimming Peol. Separate houses for Upper and 
Lower Schools. Athletic Field. Outdoor sports. 10th year. 
NEW YORK, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, Tel. 116. 


Vassar Preparatory School. Certifi- 

Putnam Hall cate privilege for all leading col- 

leges. Special two year course for High School graduates. 

Music, Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback 

riding. Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger 
children. Address ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., 

NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 805. Prin. 


The Hewlett School 


For Girls. Located in one of New York’s most exclu- 
sive and beautiful suburbs. 
lege Preparatory, General and advanced classes; Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. All sports. For Catalog address 

NEW YORK, Long Island, Hewlett. 


. For Girls. 103d year. 

Emma Willard School 60 Go Rind deo 
above the city. Four new fireproof buildings, gift of 
Mrs. Russell Sage. Prep., General and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue 
NEw YORK, Troy. Miss ELIza KELLAS, Ph. B., Prin. 


° 9° Do you wish our assistance in 
Girl s Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any 
information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. Ex- 
tensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia. famed for 
health and 
beauty of 
scenery. 
Elective, 
Prepara- 
tory and 
College 
Courses. 
Music, Art. 
Expression, 
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Skidmore School of Arts | 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Train 
ing of young women, located in America’s leadin, 
health resort. 


Six Departments: 
Domestic Science and Art; Music; 
Fine Arts; Physical Education and 
Oral Expression; Secretarial; Trades 


Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-Sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher’s or Supervisor's certificate in 
New York and other states. Catalog on request. 
Winter and Summer Sessions. 


= CHARLES H. KEYES, Ph. D., President, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


For Women— 1853-1916. 

Maryland College Baltimore suburbs. New 

fireproof buildings. Large campus. Domestic Science and 

Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe organ. For High School 

graduates, 2 and 3 year courses. Degrees are conferred. 
Non-sectarian. CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. President. 
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Wan Formerly The Woman's College. 
| Hood College Standard A.B & B.S. courses. Also 


Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 
course in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate 
relations. New buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our 


MARYLAND, Frederick. JOSEPH H. APPLE, Pd. D., Pres. 


| The Colonial School Fo ai seq ehing, High 


| National Park Seminary £°! 


courses for Seminary and High School graduates. Art, Ex- 
pression, Music, Domestic Science. Out-of-door Study Hall 
and Gymnasium. Tennis, Basketball, Golf, Horseback 
riding, Swimming. Certificate admits to College. 
Miss _ JESSIE TRUMAN, Assoc. Prin. 
Dis. of Co~UMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St. 


Martha Washington Seminary 

For Young Women. In finest residential section of Na- 
tional Capital. Two years’ course for High School gradu- 
ates, general and special courses. Domestic Science. Out- 
door sports. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 

Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1601 Conn. Ave. 
For higher educa- 
Extension 
courses of 2 years’ collegiate work above high school. 


| Home Economics, Floriculture. Arts and Crafts, Music, 


Painting, Dramatic Art, study of the National Capital. 
Book on request. REGISTRAR, Forest Glen, Md. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Washington (Suburbs), Box 115. 


| The Misses Timlow's School 


A French school for girls. Resident and day pupils. Pari- | 


“Cloverside.”” A carefully planned school for girls from 


} fourteen to twenty, on beautiful Scott Circle. Broad cur- 


| Tennis. Address 


Primary, Intermediate, Col- | 


riculum, two years beyond High School. Music and Art. 
Miss E. TIMLow. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1600 Scott Circle. 

: A school for girls in 

Chevy Chase Seminary Washington's most 

beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. 

Strong departments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. 

Campus of eleven acres and provision for all outdoor 
sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on request. ; 

D.C., Washington. MR. and MRs.S. N. BARKER, Prins. 


Fairmont 
A Home School for Girls. Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression, Languages. References exchanged. Lit- 
erature on request. Outdoor sports. 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. ieee 
ates A Boarding and Day School for 
Paul Institute Girls. Preparatory, Academic 
and Special Courses. The Arts. Journalism. Short Story 


| Course. Principles of Common Law. Vocational Training. 


| request. Address 


| and two years’ Collegiate Courses. 


Mrs. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.D., President. _ 
MRS. FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 5 St., N.W. 


- For Girls and ,Young 
Madison Hall School Women rieventh sear 
under present management. College and Elective Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic 
Science, Riding,Swimming. Illustrated year-book. GEO. F. 
WINSTON, LL.B., MRS. GEO. F. WINSTON,A.M.., Principals. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 R St., N.W. 
\ ! Located within National 
Washington College Capital; park of 10 acres. 
“The desirable school in the National Capital for our 
daughters.”” Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Literature on 
F. MENEFEE, President. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Bristol School 


French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic 


Diploma Course in 


Music. Capital advantages. Athletics. ; 
Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Prin. 


Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, Mintwood Pl. & 19th St. 


A School for Girls. Established 
Gunston Hall 1892. Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Two years’ Post-graduate and College work. 


| Music, Art and Expression. Domestic Science. Building 


Domestic | 


Science, 
Ath leties. 
Students 
from 32 
States. For 
catalogue 
address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


specially planned for the school. Required athletics. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1936 Florida Ave. 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


The only resident music school for young ladies in 
Washington. Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians. 
Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, dramatic art, 


| languages, English literature, classic dancing and accom- 


panying. Twelve or more free concerts by world-renow ned 
artists. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders 0 
Washington. Inquiries solicited only from earnest students 
with the best social and financial references. Special course 


| in Public School Music. 


THOS. EVANS GREENE, MRS. WILSON-GREENE, Prins. 
Dist. oF Cou., Washington, 2601-2647 Connecticut Ave. 
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Bishopthorpe 


Manor 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor 


“Inthe Switzerland of America” 


Convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia 


A select school for Girls. Individual 

attention. College Preparatory and 

Finishing Courses. Two years’ ad- 

vanced Course for High School 

Graduates. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Ex- 
pression, Arts and Crafts. Stone and brick buildings 
with modern equipments; spacious grounds. A school 
of healthy, contented girls prepared for a life of 
Cul » and social efficiency. Physical Culture, 
supervised athletics and outdoor recreation. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Terms moderate. For information 
and booklets, address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
South Bethlehem Pennsylvania 





Box 237 


° For Women. 4 years’ 
Sweet Briar College course leads to A. B. de- 
gree. Strong Music and Art Depts. The Academy offers 
preparatory and general courses. _Modern equipment. 
3000 acres in Piedmont Section. Main Line Southern 
Railroad. For Catalog and views apply to the 
VIRGINIA, Sweet Briar, Box 106. SECRETARY. 
. For Girls and Young Wo- 
Southern Seminary men. 50th year. In fa- 
mous Valley of Va. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory with certificate privilege. Finishing, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Recommended by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $295. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 916. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, 
Expression and Business Courses. Certificate privileges. 
Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moder- 
ate.Catalog and views. Mrs.ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS,B.P., 

VirGciInia, Chatham, Box 9. Prin. 


D... atitit¢e 1809-1916. A Junior College 
Roanoke Institute [o°Youne - 





ments. New buildings, Modern furnishings, good labora- 
tories, Ample Library and Gymnasium. Expenses $200 to 


$300 per session. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. W. W. Rivers, President. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 


Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 


sion, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. | 


Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va.,Petersburg,206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAvIs,A.M. 


Virginia Intermont College {fine women 
32nd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 


Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic | 


Science. Music a specialty. Large campus. Bracing Cli- 
mate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 
Va., Bristol, Box 124. | H.G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


Stuart Hall Founded 1843. Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression Dept. 
New equipment including pianos. Gymnastics. Field 
sports. Catalog. JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


Leache Wood Seminary lome 


Home _ School for 

limited number of 

girls, one hour from Old Point Comfort. College prepara- 

tion, special courses, native French teacher, Music. Cli- 

mate permits out-of-door study all winter. Cottage at 
beach for week-ends. Terms $325. : 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk. Miss AGNES D. WEST, Principal. 





For Young Ladies. | 


Mary Baldwin Seminary Est. 1842. Term 
begins Sept. 14th. In Shenandoah Valley. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate,modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certifi- 
cate privileges. Music, Artand Dom. Science. Catalog. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. : 
For Young Women. 
Hollins College 1842. re 
College Preparatory (2 years); Music, Art, 
Science, ete. On estate of 700 acres in Valley of Virginia, 
7 miles north of Roanoke. Brick buildings equipped for 40 
officers and teachers and 250 students. Catalogue. 
VikGINIA,Hollins,Box 305. Miss MATTy L.COcKE, Pres. 


en. Founded 





For higher culture of | 


Fort Loudoun Seminary young women. De- 
lightful location in beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary 


and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, | 


Languages. Gymnasium and outdoor exercises. Opens 
Sept. 15th. Terms $350. For catalogue address 
Va, Winchester. MIsS KATHERINE R. GLAss, Pres. 


: Founded 1853. 

Martha Washington College (ounded 1693. 
girls, in mountains of Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 years’ 
college work with A. B. degree. Two years Preparatory, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modern build- 
ings. 10-acre campus. Terms, $275 to $325. Catalogue. 
VirGINiA, Abingdon, Box 255. 


The Oxford College 








For Women. Founded 1830. Standard college course. 
ates $355. Rooms assigned in order of applications re- 
Ceived. Address 


PRESIDENT JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin). 
_O8IO, Oxford, Box 40. 


Harcourt Place School 


For ( Faculty of 12, students limited to 50. Col- 
lege preparatory and special courses, including course in 
Household Science. 






for health. Rates $500. Address 
—OHIO, Gambier. Dr. STREIBERT, Regent. 


Starrett School 










: For Gi Seventh and eighth Grammar Grades, Aca- 

Foc 1d College Preparatory. Co-operative with the 

cane y of Chicago; accredited by the North Central 
sociat 


for ation, also to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley Colleges 
wed over 25 years. Modern Languages, Expression, Phys- 
~ Culture. Gymnastic Dancing and Domestic Science 
neluded in curriculum without extra charge. Exceptional 
om antages in Music and Art. School occupies a spacious 
—— in the University district, in one of the finest resi- 
ame Sections of Chicago. Address REGISTRAR. 
LLINOIs, Chicago, 4712 Woodlawn Ave. 





for Young Women. Literary, | 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science Depart- | 





54th | 
year. $250 to $350. Social Training. Two-year Courses. | 


For Girls and | 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute. | 


| tory, art, domestic science. 


College Course (4 years); | a aoe ees 
omestic | 


: For Women. The Welles- 
| Lindenwood College je}"ct the West. Health. 
| fullocation. 34-acre campus. 





5. D. LONG, D. D., Pres. | 
| tificate admits with advanced standing to Colleges and 


Sountry environment unsurpassed | 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 













college. 


Mount 


a 
School 


miles from 
Boston 






diploma. 







Send for New 
Year Book 








For Girls. Outdoor study 
The: Orton Schoo all winter in the most de- 
lightful climate. 27th year. Certificates admit to Eastern 
Colleges. French and German taught by native teachers. 
Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations— 
Paris, Berlin. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena, Dept. Z. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 

An accredited college preparatory school for girls. Also, 
of the pest type of finishing school for those not entering 
college. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus 
of Milwaukee-Downer College. Ask for Catalog I. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. Macy D. RODMAN, Dean. 


= : For Young Women and 
Monticello Seminary Girls. 79th year opened 
mid-Sept. Rated a Junior College of Class ‘‘A"’ by Univ. 
of Ill. Prep. courses, Domestic Science, Music, Art, Cer- 
tificate privileges. Fine buildings. Gym., tennis courts, 
archery, basketball, hockey. Limited enrollment. F 
ILLINOIS, Godfrey. Miss MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Prin. 


: For Girls and Young 
Frances Shimer School Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Teachers Course. Certificate 
pares. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. Separate 
building for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIS, Mt.Carroll, Box 606. REV.WM. P.McKEE,Dean. 


Illinois Woman's College A,t°7{i? €or 


lege—Full Col- 
lege and Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Students from 
26 states. 2nd semester opens Feb. Ist, 1916. Write for 
catalogue. Address WOMAN'S COLLEGE, E. 


ILuino!Is, Jacksonville, Box E. 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. 
of Mich., Ill., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certificate. 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 
But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. ) 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

_All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 
1916-17 will be accepted if a vacancy exists. 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 


Many 








Students take English or Lit- 
All subjects count for 






No 







A finely equipped school. New building 

























Applications for 





75 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 









Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. 
Boston. 
lege Preparation. 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from 
General course with Household Science. Col- 
Address 

MIss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


* 25 miles from 

Howard Seminary Boston. College prep. and 

gencral courses. Household economics. Art, Music, 

French, German. Interior Decorating. School aid resi- 

dence. Gym. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, bas- 
ketball. $550-$600. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. Principals. 


S A school for girls. Inter- 
House In The Pines mediate and academic 


courses. Languages—native teachers. Music, Household 
Arts. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but 
to each giri’s health and happiness. 
MIss GERTRUDE E. CorRNIsH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


Standish Manor School 72° fberlal, school 


unable to keep pace with others of their own age. Each 

girl advanced as rapidly as health and ability permit. 

Intimate home care. 20 acres. Modern Manor House. 

Address Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. 


Bradford Academy 


For Young Women. 114th year opens September 13th. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradiord. 


For Girls. 

















2 For Girls. Ideally located Chicago 
Girton Schoo suburban school. College prepara- 


tory, general and finishing courses. Music, Art, Elocu- 

tion, Domestic Science, Physical Training. Certificate 

privileges. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. Cata- 

ogue on request. FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Winnetka, Box 32. 





A home school for girls 
The Campbell School of all ages. Beautiful 
suburban location. Residence and new school building. 
General and special courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science. Out-of-door sports. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
CONNECTICUT, Windsor. Principals. 





For Girls. On shores of Lake Michigan, 
Ferry Hal 25 miles from Chicago. High scholastic 
standards. Certificate privileges. College preparatory, 
Junior college and special courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Address 
MARION Coats, M. A., Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 





Fall Term 
Brenau College-Conservatory Sept. 12. 
Standard College courses. Special courses in music, ora- 
Location, near Atlanta. 7 
National sororities. Attractive social life. Non-sectarian. 
Descriptive book and catalogue. 


GEorGIA, Gainesville, Box B. BRENAU. 





Modern dormitories. Two 
direct railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike 
Christian atmosphere. All special departments. $200,000 
improvements in 2 years. Dr. J. L. ROEMER, 
MissourI, St. Charles, Box 100. President. 


Hardin College and Conservatory 
For Young Women. Preparatory courses for college 
or business. Domestic Science. Conservatory. Music— 
German standards. Art and Expression. Normal depart- 
ment. State certificate. JOHN W. MILLION, A.M., 
MIssourI, Mexico, 1200 College Place. Pres. 


Forest Park College Sige" splot, ult 


Univ. College of Music, E. R. KROEGER, Director; Nord- 

strom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Expres- 

sion, Art, Bible School, Domestic Science. Year $300. 
MISssouRrI, St. Louis. Pres., ANNA SNEED CAIRNS. 








The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


34th year.—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, Mount Holyoke. General Course. Special 
courses for High School graduates. Music and Domes- 
tic Science. Exceptional home life. 


The Misses Hype,’ ; 
ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, a.p.}Principals. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



















The Ely School 


For Girls. One hour from New York City. College en- 
trance certificate. Household Arts. Music and General 
courses. Sleeping porches if desired. Horseback riding, 
outdoor life. A separate school for girls under 15. 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 

A school for girls, offering a broad 


Ashley Hall variety of courses, including college 
preparation with certificate privileges to best women’s 
colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 
ment. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
logue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


Ward-Belmont 





Belmont Heights. School for Girls 
and Young Women. Half-million- 


, dollar equipment. Strong faculty of men and women—!1 for 


every 10 students. Unusual educational advantages. 

Enjoyable life in the “heart of the South.”” Opens 

Sept. 21. For Catalog and View Book address 
ENNESSEE, Nashville. JENNIE T. MASSON, Registrar. 


: : In healthful Blue Grass 
Columbia Institute Region; one hour’s ride 
from Nashville. Select enrollment; references required. 
Large and modernly equipped buildings. General, Col- 
lege Preparatory and Special Courses—College trained 
Faculty. Gymnasium; outdoor sports. Catalog. 
TENN., Columbia, Box 100. REV. WALTER B. CAPERS, Pres. 


(For Young Women.) In 
Tennessee College {iotniis' "ot “Cumberland 
Mts. Unexcelled for health. Complete preparatory and 
college courses. Music, Art, Languages, Pedagogy. De- 
lightful social life and home influences. For catalog, 
address GEO. J. BURNETT, President. 
TENNESSEE, Murfreesboro, 607 Main Street. 





Box E, GERMANTOWN. Philadelphia 
In beautiful historic Germantown; city and 


country advantages. General and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Special courses for High School 
Graduates. Music, Art, Elocution, omestic 
Science, Sewing. Social Life. Gymnasium, Tennis, 
Basketball, Riding, Hockey, Swimming. 


Miss S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal 


ca tae 
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8 Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The Scudder School 


For Girls. Dormitory and School on Riverside Park, 
overlooking the Hudson. Finest residential section. 22d 
Year. A safe New York home for non-resident girls. <A 
one year HOME ECONOMICS FINISHING COURSE 
with diploma. Cookery, dietetics, housekeeping, market- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery. SECRETARIAL training 
course, private secretaries, publicity secretaries, executive 
secretaries. Spanish classes, Professor Agramonte. 
College Preparatory. MyRON T. SCUDDER, President. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.City, 320 W. 72d St. at Riverside Drive. 





| School for Special Students 


Resident and day pupils. Teachers of Music and Art 
optional. The Languages, Diction, History of Music, 
Harmony, Ear-Training, History of Art, Dancing, 
Dramatic Art, Political Economy, elective courses in 
Literature, History, Philosophy and Mathematics. 
Every opportunity under careful guidance for Metro- 
politan advantages. Twelfth year. 

Mrs. CYRIL FLANNERY, A. M. 
NEW YorK, New York City, 520 West End Avenue. 


Schools for Boys 


(SEMI) 


LITARY SCHOOL 


FREEHOLD 1 


For Forty-five Select Young Boys 
The school with the PERSONAL touch. Just enough of the military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 


promptness, orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
our method with that of any other school. 
carefully supervised. One teacher to eight boys. 
as carefully considered as their mental training. 


The young boys’ military school. 
A school where the boys’ comforts, pleasures and sports are 
For catalogue and information, address 


Our boys do not need the more severe system. Compare 


Small classes. Study and play 


MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 104, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


| $450. New Catalog. Address 


Schools of Domestic Science 


: DOMESTIC ART AND SCIEN 
National School America’s most modern free 


tution specializing exclusively these subjects in one and 
two-year courses; combining opportunities for work in 
Fine Arts and offering three-year A. B. and B.S. degree 
courses—excellent substitutes for four-year collegiate 
courses. Catalogue D on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 
1 and 2-year Normal and Home-making courses. [raing 
for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, house- 
keepers. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Open- 
ing date, Sept. 19,1916. Address MRS. F. A. WETHERED 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. , 


On Narragansett Bz 
The Shepard Schoo Every facility for the a 
of boys whose physical condition prevents their education 
in regular schools. Life out of doors. Scientific methods, 
Boys learn to become efficient by doing and observing. 
For booklet address FRED WALKER BURNHAM, M. A., 
RHODE ISLAND, Wickford, 7 Hamilton Ave. Principal. 


A Christian Home for Boys. Thor- 
Cook Academy ough College Preparation, Cer- 
tificate Privilege. Business and Music Courses. 50 acre 
Campus. Military drill during winter. In heart of Glen 
and Lake country. ‘‘A School That Cares.’’ Rates $350- 
EMIL _HANKE, A. B., Prin, 
NEW YoRK, Montour Falls, Box C-10. 





3 An agricultural school to train boys 
Riggs School for self support in country life. “A 
few free and partly free scholarships available. 
board and lodging $200 for twelve months’ term. Boys ad- 


mitted from 12 to 14 yearsofage. For further particulars | 


apply to F. B. Rices, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 
For a few Boys. Spe- 


The Thorpe School _cializes in teaching boys 
who require individual attention in any or all branches of 
college preparation. 


tificate privilege. Fall term opens Oct.2nd. Catalog;address 
CONN., Stamford. EDWARD O. THORPE, M.A., Dir. 


L : A unique combination of agricultural, busi- 
OOMIS hess and college preparatory courses. | Prac- 
tical training fer boys intending to enter business or farm- 
ing on graduation. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 100-acre 
farm. Manual-training shops. $2,500,000 endowment. 
$400 a year. Address N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., 
CONNECTICUT, Windsor. Headmaster. 
On a modern 300-acre 
The Sanford Schoo farm. Varied life out- 
of-doors, as well as athletics. Individual attention under 
experienced teachers. Careful preparation for life as well 
as for all colleges. Lower School. 
D. S. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Box C. 


For Boys. An exceptionally 
The Abbott Schoo well equipped small school. 
Every vacancy filled the past 3 years. College Certificate 
Privilege. Business Course. Summer Tutoring School. 
15th year opens Sept. 27. Terms $800. 
GEORGE D. CHURCH, M.A., Headmaster. 
MAINE, Farmington. 


Powder Point School 


For Boys. Extensive grounds; 4 modern buildings. 
Concrete residence and gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Cinder track. College or business preparation. Upper and 
lower schools. Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., 

MaAss., Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road. Headmaster. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Mas- 
fachusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 


schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 








Worcester Academy 
For Boys. Al! advantages of a large school. Master 
teachers. 11 buildings, 22acres. Athletic field. New 
and perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. 83rd year. 
Catalogue. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 96 Providence Street. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


(20 miles from Boston.) For boys from eight to sixteen. 
Location unsurpassed. Courses practical and efficient. 
Modern buildings, 100 acres. Outdoor and indoor gym- 
nasium. Moderate military system. Tuition includes all 
extras. Address , ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. Head Master. 


“I: For Boys. New $100,000 
Williston Seminary fiaence hail opens Sept 
Efficient masters. Small units. Boys’ personality directed. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 6. buildings. 
Athletic flelds. Moderate rates. Lower school in separate 
building. Illustrated booklet. JosEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal. 


' ISKIMINETAS 


SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Complete college preparatory course; 
special course in agriculture. Endorsed 
by every American university. Delight- 
fully located in the foothills of the 
Alleghanies. Modern buildings and 
equipment. Athletics. Nothing is 
left undone to promote the student's 
health, comfort,-education and morals. 
Classes limited, affording individual 
instruction. Faculty especially 
qualified. 29th year opens Sept. 

19. Write for catalog. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 


Dept. 17 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Tuition, | 


t Instructors experienced in college | 
requirements—school life amid homelike surroundings.Cer- | 








Peddie 


For the all-around education of manly boys. Athletic 
sports. 60-acre campus. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Moderate rates. Lower school for boys from 
11 to 14. ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 

NEW JERSEY, Hightstown, Box 10-K. 

Liberally endowed Boys’ school, 


Blair Academy in highlauds of New Jersey. Gen- 
eral education and preparation for college or technical 
school. New gymnasium with ideal equipment. Campus, 
100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. We invite you 
to visit the school. JOHN C. SHAREE, LL.D., 
NEW JERSEY, Blairstown, Box 8S. Headmaster. 
“or ys. Est. 
Rutgers Preparatory School [362 Bipins 
for all colleges. A teacher for every ten boys. Moderate 
charges. Physical development carefully supervised. All 
sports. Separate lower school. House Mother. Catalog. 
Wm. P. KELLY, A. M. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, Box 138. 


s > 0 ze 
Princeton Preparatory School fidphratcrs 
school for boys over 14. Limited number of pupils (60). 
Freedom from rigid class organization. Excellent equip- 
ment. Special attention given athletics and moral welfare. 
42nd year. Inspectioninvited. For year book address 

NEW JERSEY, Princeton. J.B. FINE, Headmaster. 


An Endowed Preparatory 

The Tome School School. Offers the best possi- 
ble preparation for college or technical school. The most 
beautiful and complete school buildings and grounds in 
America. 20 buildings, 9 hole golf course, 5 athletic fields, 
gymnasium, batting cage,tennis courts,quarter-mile track. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. THOMAS S. BAKER, Ph. D. 


‘or Boys. 
Randolph-Macon Academy [0% ,30%%; 44 
Randolph-Macon System. _In the Valley of Virginia. 
Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifts make rates $325 a 
year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gymnas- 
ium and Athletics. 24th Session opens Sept. 20th. Address 
VA.,Front Royal, Box 404. CHAS. L. MELTON,A.M.,Prin. 


(Roller’s School) 


Augusta Military Academy In famous Valley 


of Virginia. New fireproof buildings now completed—best | 
| couraged. 
| mother. 


equipped academic building in the State. Steam heat, elec- 
tric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds. $400. Catalog. 
THOs. J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., Principals. 


VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. 
(In the hills of Old Vir- 


* 
Chatham Boys School ginia.) Prepares boys 
for all colleges. A chartered school not run for profit, it 
gives better advantages at lowest cost. Board, tuition, 
text-books, washing, $225. New buildings, modern con- 
veniences. Low rate due to large gifts. Catalog. 
Va.,Chatham,Lock Drawerl57. T.RYLAND SANFORD,Pres. 


For ys. - 

The Massanutten Academy Fo, Boys, In: 

home traditions of the Old Dominion. Healthful location, 

100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college, technical 

schools and business; music, athletics. Limited to 100 
boys. $300. Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M. 

VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1. Headmaster. 


. 4° Prepares for uai- 
Fishburne Military School Fr Pares OF ue 
business life. Resultful military training. 
Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates $360. Spring en- 
campment near famous caverns at Grottoes for all stu- 
dents. Catalogue. MAJOR MORGAN H. HUDGINS, 

VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box 401. 


Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


s 

Purpose: The individual development of a boy's 
character and scholarship for the work of the 
world in college, scientific school or business. 

Faculty: A large, sympathetic and efficient body 
of instructors. 31 years’ experience. 7 

Instruction: Small classes, individual attention. 
Each boy is taught how to study. 

Location: Healthful location on the Delaware 
River, seven miles from Trenton, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

School Life: High standard of social and moral 
student life; Supervised athletics, wholesome food, 
carefully regulated daily program of work and 
recreation and drill produce sound bodies, capa- 
ble minds and cheerful dispositions. 

For catalogue, address 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 





| Miami Military Institute 


37th year. | 3 : ; 
r : | struction and parental care. U.S. Army officer. Smallest 


| academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 


| Catalog address 


° For Manly Boys. Special o 
St. John s School portunities for quick college 
preparation. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports 
encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate school for boys under 
13. Catalogue. Rev. W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., 
NEW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson. Prin, 


For Boys. In the heart of the 
Woodland Schoo Catskills. Ideal location for 
health. Preparatory. Work of best Grammar and High 
Schools. Boys taught how to study, how to plan time and 
work. Attractive home life. Trout fishing, skiing, snow- 
shoeing, scouting. Address THE HEADMASTER, 
NEW YORK, Phoenicia. 


. For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School in beautiful, historic“Irving”’’ country. 
80th year. 25 years under present Headmaster. New site 
and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium. J.M.FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, 

NEW YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


_ For Boys. A Fitting School 
Cascadilla School for Cornell. Able faculty of 
specialists. Extensive up-to-date equipment. Athletic 
field. Recreation building and boat-house. Gymnasium; 
rowing shells. Terms $675 to $775. Send for Catalogue. 

W. D. FUNKHOUSER, A. M., Principal. 

NEW YORE, Ithaca, Box 102. 

(Military.) Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School preparation for Col- 
lege, Technical School or Business, with certificate privi- 
leges. Average number toa class, 8. Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Lake. Physical Culture. Athletics 

A. E. LINDER, A. M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A. M., Prins. 
NEw YORK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 85. 


Kale Subecl 7 


For Boys. 22 miles from New York. ] 
tion, overlooking the Hudson. Ages 8 to 18. Military 
drill. Unsurpassed advantages in German. 26 years 
under present principal. Dr. Pat KYLE. 

NEW YORK, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 

For Younger Boys. Bridges 


Repton School the gap between home and the 
larger school. Healthful, invigorating athletic sports en- 
Every facility of home and school. House 
Private farm insures pure food. Summer camp. 
Address O. C. ROACH, Headmaster. 
NEw YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C2. 
Located 18 miles from N. Y. 


Paul's Sch 

St. aul 5 DCNOO! Buildings completely equipped. 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool, fine athletic fields. Pre- 
pares for college or scientific school. Master at head of each 
department. Lower School for Younger boys. Catalog. 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster. 
NEw YORK, L. I., Garden City, 151 Stewart Ave. 


The Army & N: avy Preparatory Schoal 


Prepares for any college. Suburban location. Six 
modern buildings. Athletic field, gymnasium. Fine record 
in preparing for U.S. Academies. Special class for those 
expecting to enter West Point on certificate. Catalog 

Dist. OF CoL., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue. 


Beautiful loca- 


_ Business and col- 
lege preparatory 
courses. Also courses leading to degrees. Individual in- 
school rated first class by U. 8S. Gov't. Modern buildings. 
Gymnasium. Athletics. Catalog. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, 

‘Oux10, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66. President. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill gubordinate = 
VeTtine 
cate admits to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Ouro, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). 


A A Presbyterial Military School. An 
Greenbrier up-to-date military boarding school for 
100 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. « 
O.R.R. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms, $285. 
Cou. H. B. Moore, A.M., Prin. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


| Military Academy 


The U. S. War Dept. Inspector reported last year: 
“Culver is about as near perfection as such an institution 
can be.” The catalog shows why. Address Pe: 
THE ADJUTANT. 


INDIANA, Culver (on Lake Maxinkuckee). 


A School on a Farm 

The Interlaken School Where Boys Leara 

by Doing. Prepares for all universities. Thorough instrue- 

tion in Languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Be : 

any. Theoretical principles applied in practical work. ae 

government under men counse'ors.A thletics. HEADMASTER. 
INDIANA, Rolling Prairie, La Porte Co., Box 100. 








Schools for Boys 


The BEST isn’t too good for YOUR son 


Pennsylvania || 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


Separate Preparatory School 
for Younger Boys 


TRAINS MEN TO COMMAND 
Crack Cavalry, Artillery and Infan. 
try. United States Army officer de- 
tailed. Best equipment. All athletics. 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Economics and 


Finance. Superior scholastic, physical and 
moral training to develop superior men. 


Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Commandant 
Box 505, Chester, Pa. 


**The West Point of the Keystone State.” 


SUFFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ex-President Witii1aM H. Tart says: 
“T congratulate you on the honored tradition which surrounds this school. More and 
more we are making our preparatory schools into communities like those English 
schools, Manchester, Rugby, Eton, where the boys are given the ideas of manliness, 


: straightforwardness, decency of life. That is what you have cultivated here at Suffield.”’ 
Franklin and Marshall Academy Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, June 9th, 1915. 


Endowment permits rate of $375 


Thorough training of brain, body and morals. Attractive New England town, 31% hours 

" aescoceea A from New York City.. Eighty-fourth year. Complete equipment, modern buildings, gymna- 

G Sch 1 Co-educational with separate dor- | sium and athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active Y.M.C. A. A thorough preparation for 
eorge Ochool mitory buildings. College prepar- | college, business, scientific schools. Separate department for young boys. House mother 

atory, also general course, emphasizing English, Science, 

Manual Training, Domestic Science. 227 acres on Nesha- ~ ; f 

miny creek. Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Friends management. GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Prin. 
PENROYLVANIA, Bucks Co. ,George School P.O. »Box $ 281. 








Founded 1787. Enters about 40 boys to colleges each | 
year. Modern buildings, gymnasium, athletic field. 
$125,000 in recent improvements. Terms moderate. 

T. G. Heim, A.M., E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Prins. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 


Senior and Junior De- 
Harrisburg Academy partments. Modern, in- 


dividual instruction in college preparatory and general 


courses. New fireproof buildings with large a! rooms. . 
Cottage dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate . jobart G. Truesdell, A.M 
rates. ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. , M em 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. Principal, 


a Pinssicel Education 11 Main St. Suffield, Conn. Suffield, 206; Opponents, 7 
Bellef er “The School in the | eae — : 

elletonte (Academy Mountains.” 111th year. 
For 100 young men, 15 and upwards. Individual atten- 
tion. 4 bidgs. No hazing. Hunting, Fishing. Swimming 
pool, gymnasium, athletics. For catalog address 

JAMES S. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Oldest Military School in the country except West 
Point. Separate school for young boys Summer 
camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie’s personal 
charge. Mount Pleasant believes in a school which 
so trains its boys that, whatever danger threatens, 


Near Philadelphia. 54th year. Wakes 

Maplewoo up boys to duties of life. Special care 

to little boys. Limited to 40. Small classes. College 

or business. Good table. Fine gymn. Manual training. 

Sports. Elevated location. Terms moderate. Summer 
session. J. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. B. Harvard, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA,Concordville, Delaware County, Box 29. 

























Swarthmore Preparatory School 

















All P S . ] Fits boys they oe = and eager, honestly and a, A well- cmnnianet school of limited numbers. Modern, well 

oO a to contribute their share toward the protection o equipped buildings, recreation and refined surroundings 
— eee a ppeneeney a = for all - their country, their families and their property. Junior School for younger boys. _ Booklets, “The Vision of 
. e ee ge legs e fae il eg a h oar a r To this end there is hard study at Mount Pleasant, Swarthmore’’ and “‘A Mother's Letter and What Came of 
ce gy me on tesa hs mn complet ath. but there is also persistent physical training and it,”’ will interest every parent who has a son to educate. 
ern equipment. Gymnasium. 15-acre campus. All ath- life in the open. There is rifle practice, shelter tent Catalog. A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster. 






leties. Not run for profit. Rates $300 to $336. Catalog. 
PENN., Allentown. FRANK C. SIGMAN, A.M., Principal. 


< For Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen Schoo tory. Music, Oratory, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- | 
ships. Development of Character and Training for Service 
ouraim. Rates $350 to $450. Junior School for younger 
boys in separate cottage. Catalog. OscaR S.KRIEBEL,D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106. 


Bethlehem Pieeenens School 
1500 boys pre bared for leading universities in 38 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, ath- 
letic fields. Summer session. Terms $425 to $500. 
JOHN C. TuUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 





drill, practice marches with all the experiences of Dept. A Swarthmore, Pa. (11 M. Phila.) 


real camp life. All work and play are both 
Car 


thorough. Our diploma admits to West Point 
Biya totAs nips =? 
ACADE 


without examination For History of our Centen- 

















nial Celebration and other literature, address 


The Principal, P. 0. Box 513, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 











(12 Miles from Philadelphia) 
We Train Boys to be Men Worth While 


We study and work with them. 
We have seen the backward young 





Our experience indicates “that | man developed to an almost un- 
Visteon hel. every boy is different and must { é Y The American believable extent. Boys develop 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We : o {/ Rugby initiative and enthusiasm. Prepa- 


have an interest in the boy and a most complete equip- | 
ment for him to enjoy as he grows. For detail address 
HEADMASTER. 


ration for business, professional or 
college courses. U.S. Army de- 
tailed officer. Big gym., athletic 
field, athletics under coach. Riding 


One of the oldest 

and most success- 

ful military schools 
inthe country. Splen- 
didly equipped. _Sit- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 529. 


z he military college of S. C. Founded ig ig a school in connection. Catalog. 
The Citade 1842. Government rating, “ Distin- . sae ceaien pe eoeee ee 
fulshed Military College.”’ Ideal climate and location. Full Wisconsin. A strong, r0- DR. CHAS. H. LORENCE, President 
courses leading to B.S. and C.E. degrees. Minimum age bust body, an alert mind CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph. B., Supt. 


admission, 16. Required educational restrictions. All 
expenses, $332. For catalog apply to CoL. O. J. BOND, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Supt. 


and a sterling character are 

the aims of St. John’s training. 

Episcopal. Rated by Gov't as 

P Est. in 1867. A | oe School a ae 

’ A | address the Academy, Box 2-], 

Porter Military Academy national school. Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 
Uitary science taught by officer detailed from U.S. Army. = 


Box 403 Wenonah, N. J. 








= paration for college or business. Board, tuition, ete. 
0. Two from one family, $540. Send for catalog. 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 


SovtH Caroina, Charleston, Box Z. Staunton Military Academy 
C ee ee a oe Boy * Saunton Military Ae ade any wane build 
Rated highest | 218 physique in the bracing mountain air of the south, 
I 0. umbia Military Academy class by War | 1600 feet high. His mind trained in an academy of 
Jept. U.S. Army officer detailed. $500,000 plant. Large | 56 years’ experience. His character developed by an 
fr all field. Gymnasium, fine swimming pool. Prepares | UDUSual school life with 375 other cadets. His punctu- 
all colleges and Government Academies. Illustrated | ality, obedience, self-reliance and manliness would make 
atalog. Address Cou. O. C. HULVEY, President. you the more proud that he is your boy. $380. Address 


Te NNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. Scmaieaa — Wa. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal. 
os GINIA, Staunton. 











Students en- = -_ 


ats Military Institute Suge". 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


time Individual instruction. Prepares for Universities, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


eagernme nt Academies or Business. Summer Camp be- 
g uly 1. Experienced faculty. Reasonable charges. 

INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY yer (Special Rates to Good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


Major CHAS. N. HULVEY, Commandant. 
(For catalogue write to the Registrar) 


TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. 
The Best Military Preparatory Scho: | in the United States 














For Boys. The 

Kentucky Military Institute Sehool with a 

Sehoat Home in Florida. 72nd year. Only Secondary 

maa . in South ranked Honor School by War Dept. Pre- 

Catalee, and collegiate courses. New science building. 
Alogue. Address THE Secretary, K. M. I. 
ENTUCKY, Lyndon. 














































Schools for Boys 








St. 


Coronto 
Careful Oversight. 
Large Playing Fields. 


Calendar s 





Andrew's College 


FOR BOYS 

UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS @anada 

Thorough Instruction. 
Excellent Situation. 

REV D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., 


ent on application. Headmaster 








For Boys. A school of high 
Claremont Schoo standards for recommended 
boys. College preparatory. Non-military. Ideals of Yale 
in Southern California climate. Continuous outdoor life 
among orange groves, snow-covered mountains at back 
gate. 35 miles from Los Angeles. $550. Catalog. 
CaALir , Claremont. W.E. GARRISON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 





i oF 
Wentworth Military Academy po**qited 
Dept. as ‘Honor School.” Reaches boys whom the ordi- 
nary day school does not interest. Courses prepare for 
leading Colleges, Universities, National Academies or 
5 All athletics. For cataloz address 
MIssovurRI, Lexington, 1817 Washington Avenue. 


ee A man-making school 
Kemper Military School for boys. High stan- 
dard of academic work. Modern builuings. 30 acres. All 
athletics. Manual Training. Designated as Honor School 
by the War Dept.—the highest rating given. 73rd year. 
Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
MIssovRI, Boonville, 712-3rd Street. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


F . Strictly high-grade co- 
Grand River Institute educational, prepara- 
tory school. Board, room and tuition only $200 per year. 
Large endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. New Dormitory 
and Gymnasium. EARLE W. HAMLIN, Prin. 
OHI0, Austinburg, Box 2. 5 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 


And School of Music. College preparatory. Certificate 
admits to University of Va. and all leading colleges. Mu- 
sic, business, elocution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band 
and pipe organ. Terms, $175 to $250. No Extras. Address 

VIRGINIA, Dayton, Box 101. 8..C. F. 















Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D. C. 
Eastern College A 20th Century College. New 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. 2 year degree courses in 


Lit. Ped., Dom. Sci., Expression and Business for high 
school graduates. Music Conservatory. Academy for 
boys and girls. Equipment modern. Moderate rates. 

VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. Dr. H. U. Roop, President. 


Beautiful, healthful loca- 
Pillsbury Academy tion. Both sexes. 15 acres 
of campus, 8 buildings. Maximum college preparation. 
Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. Individual in- 
struction. Endowed. 40th year. Catalog. 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna. MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Prin. 





. 78th year. New Bloom- 
Carson Long Institute fed Xtademy.” Collese 
Preparatory, Music, Business, Normal, Junior. Separate 
modern buildings for boys and girls. Healthful country lo- 
cation. Pupils under 12 years special attention. Terms, 
$290 and up; Juniors, $235. CARSON LONG INSTITUTE, 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 
Private school for boys and girls 


Herbart Hall whose uneven brightness or dif- 
ficult mental grasp needs special education. Individual 
home care for unusual children. High, healthful location 
on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp ‘* Wetumpka.” 
DR. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. 
NEw JERSEY, Plainfield. 


Hartwick Seminary 
A co-educational Academic and Classical school. $225 
per year. Gymnasium, steam heat, electric light, ample 
water, atmosphere of a Christian home. Founded 1797. 
Catalog free. J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 
NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 











. . In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For Young Men 
and Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. 7 build- 
ings. Athletics. Separate department for young boys. 
Moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School Street. 

40 acres. 9 buildings. Stur- 


Hebron Academy tevant Home—One of the 
most beautiful residences for girls in New England. At- 
wood Hall—A modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. 
Wholesome food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. 
General courses. Domestic chemistry. Address: 

MAINE, Hebron. WM. E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Prin. 








Ston Holm 


_ Children’s year-round home and school. 3 to 8 years. 
Kindergarten and Primary. Beautiful country estate, 20 
acres. Affectionate care. Nature study, playground 
apparatus, pony, automobile. $35 amonth. Address 

MASSACHUSETTS, Sharon. Mrs. HELEN W. DAVENPORT. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


_ Co-educational. College Prepara- 
tion, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestic Arts and Science. Great 
teachers in every department. Noble 
buildings. Gymnasium and Athletic 
Field. Endowment. 72nd _ year. 
Young people get a vision here of 
the true worth of life. Catalogu:. 


L.L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 





























































Western Military Academy 
Prepares boys for college or business. ‘Ten modern 
buildings in peautiful park. New fireproof barracks and 
swimming pool. Unsurpassed equipment. 38th year. 
Cou. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Altoa, Box 22. 









: For Boys. 1000 feet above the 
Todd Seminary sea. Absolutely healthful. 69 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. 
Highly commended by mothers. Our ideal—‘‘ For Every 
Todd Boy a Good Citizen."" Northern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock (1 hr. from Chicago). 


Morgan Park Preparatory School 
(Formerly Morgan Park Academy.) Military. Strictly 

Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Separate lower school 

for younger boys. For particulars address ® 

H. D. ABELLS, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Lake Forest Academy for Ponds tacais. 


Distinctively educational. Sharp attention to preparation 
for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. Diploma admits to cer- 
tificate universities. Modern buildings. Gymnasium,swim- 
ming pool. Golf. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118. (1 hr. from Chicago.) 































ES 
TE 


New Mexico Military Institute 4," a 
ing school for boys. Prepares for best colleges. Business 
course. 270 days of work in open air. Sun shines every 
day. Healthiest location in the world. Modern buildings, 
Distinguished by War Dept. Owned and supported by 
New Mexico. Moderate cost. Address 

NEW MEXIco, Roswell, Box E 








. For Boys. The schoo! that’ 
Blue Ridge School “just like home.” ‘One 
teacher to every seven boys assures personal attention and 
thorough, rapid progress in study. High moral standard 
Ideal climate and location. College Preparatory. Special 
advantages for boys 10 to 15 years. For catalog, addresg 
NORTH CAROLINA, Hendersonville. J. R. SANDIFER. 


Gulf Coast Military & Naval Academy 


Open air school on the Gulf. Boys sleep out of doors 
every night in the year. Junior School for boys bet ween 
ages of 8 and 15. Thorough preparation for College, 
University or life. Reasonable terms. Limited enrollment’ 

MISSISSIPPI, Gulfport. Route One. THE PRINCIPALS, 


Missouri Military Academy 7iei"°o.M2 
for 100 with 100. The ideal number for individual atten- 
tion. Our success builded on satisfied patrons. Dry 
town, main R.R. lines. For catalogue, address 
Cou. E. Y. BURTON, President. 
MiIssour!, Mexico, 100 Bellevue Place. 


Shattuck 


Noted for its College Entrances. Small classes. Mili- 
tary system. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 16 buildings, 
200 acres. 51st year. 

CoL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster. 

MINNESOTA, Faribault, Drawer C. 


. Are you having difficulty ia 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools te 
choose from. We aid you ia choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YORK, Room 1254, Publishers Building. 
















THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Minimum admission requirements 
tothe freshman year, fifteen units 
of work from an accredited High 
School and in addition two years in 
a recognized university or college, 
involving at least one year in college 
physics, biology, chemistry, and siz 
college hours in French or German. 

For course of medical study, four 









































years are required, Eligible students 
will receive the degree of B. S. at the 
completion of the sophomore year. 






Weil-equipped laboratories and 
good hospital facilities. 
Excellent location in the heart of Chicago’s great medical center. 
Collegiate year begins September 28th, 1916. 
For full information concerning course of study, fees, etc., address 


SECRETARY, BOX 22 


College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
Congress and Honore Streets Chicago, Illinois 

















Jenner Medical College 


(Accredited). Study Medicine at night. Offers an ex- 
cellent training to young men and women in medicine and 
pharmacy. Opportunities to earn expenses while in atten- 
dance. First class laboratory and clinical facilities. Meth- 
ods approved by quarter of century results. Special pre- 
paratory department in all high school subjects will prepare 
those lacking full entrance requirements. 24th annual 
session begins Sept. 18, 1916. For free catalog address 

JOHN D. MACKELLAR, M. D. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 117 N. Elizabeth St., Box 13. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University. Modern build- 
ings and equipment. DegreeofD.M.D. _ Certificates 
from recognized preparatory schools accepted. Catalog. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Hospital Medical College 


Day and Evening Classes, Fully recognized. 
catalog address 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3832 Rhodes Avenue. 
























For 























Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thou- 









Opens Sept. 18th. Write for catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 














New Mexico 


State School of Mines 


An Institution of Technology 


Offers full courses in Mining, Civil, Geo- 
logical and Metallurgical Engineering. 
Low cost. Good laboratories. Facilities 
for study unexcelled. In the heart of the 
mining’and smelting activities of the Great 
Southwest. Bracing mountain air, pure 
water and bright sunshine. 

New Metallurgical and Electrical Plant 
will be ready at opening of fall term. 


Write for catalogue 


FAYETTE A. JONES, President, Socorro, New Mexico 



























sand dollar college and hospital in process of erection. .| 










Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


N. H. Carpenter, Director 


T. J. Keane, Dean 


Graphic Arts. Day and Evening Classes. Fall term opens 
Oct. 2, 1916. For illustrated Catalogue write to Dept. 21. 


Michigan Ave., at Adams St., CHICAGO 





Northwestern University 


School of Music offers courses in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Music leading to 
academic degrees. Also Public School and Community 
Music, Piano and Voice Pedagogy. Studies in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts included without extra cost. Beautiful 
situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 
Student Symphony Orchestra of eighty, junior orchestra 
of thirty-five. Musical Clubs and the great North Shore 
Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over 2,000 
voices offer unparalleled advantages. Send for courses 
and book of views. P. C. LUTEIN, Dean. 

ILLINOIS, Evanston, Box 300 





. - . Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough Instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address “ 

HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 





Boarding School 


Are you having difficulty in finding a suitable school? 
No wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. Weaid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-day? There are no fees for rendering this service. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEw YORK, Publishers Building. 








The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 

Gives you a complete training by actual practice. You 
get the knack of “HOW” together with the theory of 
“\WHY” and the best business methods used in the World 
of Electrical Activity. ; 
The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier 
school of the “Learn by Doing’’ method. When you h - 
completed this Course you shall be fully qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Electrical industry. J 
The equipment of this School is unequalled and up-to-the- 
minute. No preparation needed to become a learner in 
this school. You can start to learn on any day of any 
week throughout the whole year. 

Send for catalogue. 


Visitors heartily welcomed. ‘ 
38 West 17th St. New York City 


N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
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Universities, Professional, Normal and Trade Schools II 








Civil Mechanical 


Extremely low expenses. 
and furnished room and library, all for 48 weeks. 


Tri-State College of Engineering, 
20 C St. 


Two Years’ Engineering Course and Deerees 


Electrical 
Compact courses of essentials. Rich in mathematics, science and mechanical 
drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short in time and 
money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


Great saving of time and money for High School students 
preparing for Universities and special or technical work. 
No entrance examination. Enter any time. Modern 
shops, Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. 
$165 pays tuition, board 


Angola, Indiana 


With Diploma 





Chemical 
























COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Minimum entrance requirements, fifteen units from an ac- 
credited high school or academy. Full course of instruction 
leading up to the degree of D. D.S. The College occupies 
an entire building, r1oox1oo 
feet, six stories high, directly 
opposite Cook County Hos- 
pital. Last year to matricu- 
late for three year course. 
Course of instruction extended 
to four years in 1917. 
Infirmary unexcelled in point 
of equipment and operating 
facilities. For detailed in- 
formation address Box 70, 
The Dean, 
College of Dentistry, 


University of Illinois 
1838 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Ill. 


HOTOGRAPHY 


PI ALL ITS BRANCHES 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Anyone can learn—men or 
women. No experience nec- 
essary. Photographers earn 
$25 to $100 weekly. Photo-en- 
gravers earn $28 to $45 week- 
ly. Actual work only. No 
book study. 3 to 6 months course; 
day and night classes, easy terms; 
earn while learning ; we assist you to 
positions. Catalog C sent on request. 


NeW ORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 22 W, 23d St., New York 


‘ounded and directed by E. Brunel, operating 18 modern studios 
















Pennsylvania State Normal School 
Completely equipped, offers a practical education at 

lowcost. Young men and women qualify for good-salaried 

positions Also Conservatory of Music and School of 

Fine Arts. JAMES E. AMENT, P#.D., LL.D., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Indiana. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and wo- 
men to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, Phys- 
ical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts ana Pen- 
manship. One‘and two-year courses. 26th year we have 
been placing graduates in paying positions Dormitories. 
Strong faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment, 
For catalog and full information, address 

THE SECRETARY. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3022 West Grand Boulevard. 








G|  Learna Paying Profession 


that insures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty-two years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We 
assist them to secure these positions. Learn 
how you can become successful. Termseasy—living 
inexpensive. Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
948 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois. 

















School of Chicago 


Accredited. Professional training given in 
MUSIC, DRAWING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
DOMESTIC ART, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

One and two-year courses. Dormitories. Grad- 

uates assisted to positions. Six weeks summer 

course in Home Economics. Fall term opens 

September 6th. Write for catalogue. 


Registrar, Michigan Boulevard 





Our systematic methods lead to 
direct success — over 20 years of 
practical experience ——- WE GUAR- 
ANTEE TO TEACH YOU — 
until you can take a salafied posi- 
tion or refund your money. 


We are the only school that guarantees 
Resident school instruction. Practical 
development in COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATION — LETTERING 
AND DESIGNING MODERN POSTERS — FASHIONS — 
PHOTO-RETOUCHING, Etc. Students may enter at any time. 
Write for free catalog. 


COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 
710-116 So. Michigan Ave. ___Chicago, Illinois 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPLETE IN 2!2 YEARS 


§ Learn by the thorough, approved scientific 
methods which our 12 years of specializing enable 
us to give you. 

{ No entrance examination. The course is com- 
plete, condensed, thorough and practical. All 
unnecessary theory and cutural studies ¢elimi- 
nated. Endorsed by leading engineers 

4 We take personal interest in every student, 
give individual instruction and assistance. Most 
modern equipment, airy, well-lighted class- 
rooms, in fire-proof concrete building, make 
study conditions ideal. 

4 Students we train are alwaysin big demand. 
Many start earning $1500 a year or more on 
completing course 


12th Year Now Open 


Write for FREE illustrated catalog and full particulars 
Mention previous schooling, age and experience. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
282 STROH BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Our valuable book ‘*A’’ tells how. It’s Free—write for it. 
Anyone from 16 to 60 years old can easily learn Mechanical 
Dentistry. The Demand is like a gold mine, Unexplored. 
We are constantly called upon to fill good salaried positions 
Why not qualify for one? No book study. All practical work 
We guarantee that you can earn before completion of the 
Course. Tuition payable in instalments. ° 


The Original School of Mechanical Dentistry 
20 years older than all others. 
Licensed by the Regents of the State of New York. 








ELECTRICA men with training are al- 
ways indemand Having 
: trained over 2000 young 
men in the past 23 years in the fundamentals of Applied 
Electricity, The Bliss Electrical School, with its well- 
quipped shops and laboratories, is peculiarly well qualified 
to give a condensed course in Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


including Mathematics, Steam and 
Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing, 
Shop Work, and Theoretical and 
Practical Electricity in alibranches 
Students actually construct dyna- 
mos, install wiringand testefficiency 
of electrical machinery. Course, 
with diploma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


Por 
Cotas cal young men with limited time. 24th year opens Sept. 27th 
ne Om request. 49 Takoma Ava, Washington, D C 


BOARDING SCHOOL! 
What these two words mean to your girl or boy! 
Are you having difficulty in inding your wants 

amply supplied? Would you like to know of a 
school which will meet the requirements of your 
boy or girl? 

Why not write to us? We can aid you in the 
selection of the right school. We neither ask nor 
accept fees. The service is free of expense to 
applicant and school alike.’ 

In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


COSMOPOLITAN ‘EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers Building New York City 
















Learn Electricity ! 





“lll Pay you $125. to 
$300. Per Month!’ 


That's what many superintendents and managers 
have said toOUR GRADUATES. That’s what one 
will say to YOU. It’s not out of the ordinary. In 
fact it is just what can happen if you become 
a COYNE trained man. It means success for you 
for life. Any man between the ages of 15 and 50 
who_has ambition, no matter how little education 
can learn this big paying trade in our schools in a 
short time and at small expense. 


COYNEGA 
NATIONAL Veuce) 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Largest and best equipped trades school in America 
For 17 years we have sent hundreds of men out 
annually as skilled mechanics to help supply the 
rapidly increasing demand. Let us train you for 
one of these big jobs. Our Employment Bureau 
places graduates into big paying positions free of 
eharge. 


Trained Men Wanted 


Electricity — Drafting 


Plumbing—Brickl 
Motion "Plies poe 


Never before 
was there such 
a tremendous 
demand for 
trained men 
in these _pro- 
fessions. Won- 
derful oppor- 
tunities are 
offered. The 
salaries are big. 
In Chicago, the 
eecatest indus- 
trial city in 
Our Own Building the world, the 
union scale for these trades is $6.00 a day 
Come to this city of opportunities and train for 
one of these big positions. 
We teach you all these big paying trades under 
actual working conditions in our $93,000 completely 
equipped shops. Remember, please, that this is 
not a correspondence school. We use no books. You 
receive PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION from ex- 
perts. They stand beside you—coach you—help 
you—explain everything. You do the same work 
while learning that you will do when you graduate! 
Each student is in a class by himself. You can 
enter any time d receive your instruction in 
either the day or evening. Remember, no previous 
knowledge is necessary. 


You’re Bound to Succeed 


No matter which course you take you are thor 
oughly instructed in Drafting, Estimating, Plan = 
= Reading and Contracting. You can handle the 
biggest jobs or go into business for yourself. You 
could not acquire this knowledge in years through 
the “‘ picking-it-up’’ process. Now, do you under- 
stand why Coyne men are in such demand? Do = 
you realize why they hold such big positions and 
draw such fat pay envelopes? 

As soon as you complete your course our Employ- 
ment Bureau will help you to secure one of these 
= big positions. We now have calls for more Coyne 
men than we can supply. 


Special Low Rates 


In order to meet the present demand for trained 
men we are now offering a special low rate to stu- 
dents. The cost is so small it will surprise you. 
And so all may take advantage of this low cost we 
have arranged exceedingly fiberal terms -— small, 
asy, monthly payments. We even furnish you 
with your tools free! 
If you are really ambitious to grasp this big op 
portunity our Employment Bureau will help you 
secure a position, if necessary, so you can earn a 
- large part of your expenses while learning. 


FREE BOOK eb 


COUPO 
Send today for our beautiful sj [ij jl mt 
illustrated book of trades de- th My itt abt 
scribing the wonderful oppor- 
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FREE BOOK 





tunities for trained men. seer - 
Read how you can train for BENNETT W. CooKE 
1 big position in an extremely Director 


hort time at low cost and Coyne National 
pasy terms. Be sure to = Trade Schools 
stuje what trade youare == Dept. 1047, Chicago: 
nterested int Pleasé send me, FREE, 
BENNETT W. COOKE your complete Trade 
DIRECTOR Manual describing the 


COYNE NATIONAL trade I have checked 


below: 











TRADE SCHOOLS =a —eaeee 
—Drafting —Bricklaying 
Dept. 1047 <> —Motion Picture Operating 
39-57 F. Illinois St., g 
Chicago, Il. Name ...cccccces 
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Conservatories of Music 


Miscellaneous 














32nd Year Opens 
A Residential! and Day School of unparalleled 
musical education 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVI 


(Theoretica} and Applied Branches 
The Combs System is based upon sound Pedagogical, 










boxes at Philadelphia Orchestra, Opera, Concerts, etc. 
rocal relations with the University of Pennsylvania. 
Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public Sch 
Regulating. 
Dormitories for women. 
Practice, Daily Classes in Technic, 
Culture, Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble and Public Pe 








Dormitory pupils afforded : 









Write today for our illustrated Year Book. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Direct 








. . | 
Chicago Musical College 
Founded 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. Emeritus; Fetix 
30orowski, Pres. 50th season opens Sept. 11 The leading 
and largest school of music and dramatic art in the world. 
100 teachers Private lessons and modern courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Movie Acting, Orgaa, Theory, Pub- 
lie School Music, Normal, Dramatic Art, etc. Dip!omas 
and Teachers’ Certificates. 60 Free and 150 Partial 
Scholarships awarded Sept. 5. Catalog on request 
CARL D. KINSEY, Mer. i 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 629 S. Michigan Avenue. | 


New York School of Music and Arts 
Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers; Dormi- 
tories in school buildings and proper Chaperonage. Terms 
on application. Open entire year. Pupils may enter 

any day. RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEW York, N. Y.C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 
- Founded 
‘ Ithaca Conservatory of Music 1892. Facul- 
ty of 25 artists and specialists. Courses approved by 
State Board of Regents. Lyceum Bureau in connection 
offers opportunity for entering concert field. Address 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Manager. 

NEW YORK, Ithaca, 2 Dewitt Park. 


Institute of Musical |, 
Art of the City of Mew Bork 







































FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Session Opens October 16 
Entrance Examinations, October 2 to 
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Serious students of music will be in- 
terested in the unusual opportunities 
offered by this endowed school. 

The courses combine all the advan- 
tages of European training. 

For catalog address 






Secretary, Box 800, 120 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City 











AMERICAN | 
CONSERVATORY f 


AERIS 







Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Offers courses in piano, voice, violin, organ, 
public school music, theory, orchestral in- 
struments, etc. Walton Pyre School of 
Dramatic Art and Expression. Superior 
Normal Training School, supplies teachers for 
colleges. 




















Karleton Hackett John J. Hattstaedt Adolf Weidig 
Asso. Director President and Founder Asso. Director 
Desirable dormitory accommodations. Numerous 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 
school year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees conferred by authority of the state 
of Illinois. Students’ Orchestra. Many free 
advantages. Thirty-first session begins Sep- 
tember 7th, 1916. 

The Conservatory is universally recognized as a 
school of the highest standard, and is one of the largest 
musical institutions in the country. Eighty artists 
and teachers, many of international reputation. Lo 
cated in new magnificent sixteen 
story Kimball Hall Building. 


For free catalog and general information, ‘ 
Address, 650 KIMBALL HALL, Chicago, Ill. 






















COMBS CONSERVATORY 


Daily Reports keep the Director in touch with your progress. _ 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you ample opportunity for Public Performance. 
Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 


Musical Science, Theory, Concentration and Memory Training, Physical 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Success and Loyalty 
It contains valuable information for you. 


| personal culture. 


| year. 
























Septembe. 11th 
Facilities for the attainment of a complete 
in all branches. 


DUAL INSTRUCTION 


Taught Privately and in Classes) 
Psychological and Scientific principles. 
Daily Supervision shows you how to work. 
Faculty Recitals, lectures, 
Recip- 










ool Music Supervision. Piano Tuning, Piano-Player 






idvantages not obtainable elsewhere: Daily Superv.isec 






rformance. 






Mailed free. 


1319 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867 by Clara Baur. Faculty of international 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Beautiful 
grounds. Residence Department. Address 
Miss BERTHA Baotr, Directress. 
Ou10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Schools of Elocution & Dramatic Art 


E. ACTING 


LVIENE 
(EST. 20 YEARS) TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL COURSES 


SCHOOL oF 
EACH DEPARTMENT A DISTINCT INSTITUTION IN ITSELF 


DRAMA ¥ PHOTO Y MUSICAL ¥ DANCING 
COMEDY PLAY COMEDY ALLSTAGE 
EXPRESSIVE 


ELOCUTION AND CLASSIC 
ORATORY ARTS ETC. LIGHTOPERA SALLET ETC. 









or 









NOVELTY VAUDEVILLE ACTS. SKETCHES: ETG. 


Former pupil celebrities: Hazel Dawn, Nora Bayes, 
Annette Kellermann, Laurette Taylor, Mlle. Dazie, 
Gertrude Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Joseph Santley, Harry 
Pilcer, Harry Clark, Taylor Holmes, Barney Gilmore, 
Mary Fuller, Marie and Florence Nash, Barbara Ten- 
nant, Dolly Sisters, Lillian Walker, Violet Messereau 
and others. Write for catalogue. ‘Address Secretary 
Mention study desired. 
“ALVIENE SCHOOLS” 

Suite 21, 225 W. 57th St., near Broadway, New York City 








School of Expression 
Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 37th year opens 


Work for all 





Oct. 5. Summer Terms. Evening classes. 
needs. Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and *‘Expres- 
sion.” S.S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Sq. 


The Alberti School of "ea 


Pantomime, Elocution, Literature, Dramatic Arts for 
Professional Roles, Pageantry and Ed- 
ucational Work. Variety of two-year courses, $250.00 per 
Separate Classes, and Individual Instruction. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 1114 Carnegie Hall. 

OF ELOCUTION 


The National Schoo AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking, Physical Training, Eng- 
lish, Dramatic Art. Professional and Finishing Courses. 
Dormitories. For catalog address D. A. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 926 Parkway Building. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room | 44 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 
Empire Theatre and Companies 
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Where Can I Find 
the Right School 


Here is an oft-repeated question—puzzling to 
parents as welf as to boys and girls. 

The selection of a school is worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 

We aid in the right choice of the right school. 

Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, 
anywhere. 

This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 





? 











In writing please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind o, school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers’ Building, New York 







‘Educate Your Child in 
Your Own Home 


THE mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities. their 


tempera ments, their weak: esses, 
but untrained as a teacher, the 
time comes when she feels her in- 
ability alone to proceed further 
with their education. Possibly 
not within reach of a really effi- 
cient school, shereluctantly gives 
them up to be taught with other 
children. 

Now there has grown up in the 
City of Baltimore, in connec- 
tion with a great private day 
school, a Home Instruction De- 
partment, the high object and 
purpose of which is the educa- 
tion of children from four to 
twelve years of age, entirely in 
their own homes and yet accord- 
ing to the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of educational 
experts, who are specialists in elementary education. 

The school was established in 1897, and now has pupils in 
every state of the Union and 22 foreign countries. 

One mother 





writes: “The 
system seems 
to me almost 
magical in its 
results.” An- 
other, previ- 
ously per- 


| plexed by 
educational 
problems, 
voices her re- 
lief in these 
words :‘‘A real 
Godsend.”” 

A booklet out- 
lining the plan 
and courses of 
instruction bi 
will be sent on Basic 


request. Z 7 
Address Calvert School, Inc. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster 
4 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the approximate 
amount you wish to spend, the location desired, etc., we 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools. Address 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

NEW York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 

















Schools of Physical Education _ 


Physical Director Playground Worker 


This new, interesting and dignified pro- 
fession pays well from the start. Men 
and women prepared in two years at 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and step into good paying positions in public 
schools, colleges, playgrounds, etc. Strong 
faculty, thorough course, accredited school, 
excellent playground department, expenses low, 
co-educational. Fall term begins Sept. 13. 
Book of Athletic Views and Catalog Free. 


American College of Physical Education 
Dept. 50 4200 Grand Blvd. Chicago, Il. 









Normal Cdl af Physical Education 


(Accredited.) Two year normal course prepares young 
men and women for professional service. School affiliated 
with the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Partial self-support 
advantages. Address REGISTRAR. 

MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 10. 





OF 
New Haven Normal School GYMNASTICS 
30th year. Fits for teaching, physical training, play- 
ground work. Vocational bureau. Dormitories. 2 gymna- 
siums. New Dining Hall. 9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre 
campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 





CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2 year Normal Course prepares young women for Physi- 
cal Directors, Playground Supervisors, Dancin Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Strong Faculty. Broad Cul- 
tural Course. Well supervised dormitory. Our graduates 
may be found in responsible positions in schools a 
colleges all over the country. Graduates of accredit 
high schools admitted without —. " 
Fall term opens September ith. 
Registration days Se 21-22-23, 1916 


dress MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director 
Bor 25 ana 430 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicaco mM. 
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Cosmopolitan for October, 1916 
Schools for Backward Children 


SS TS 








Biddle School for Backward Children | 


Transcends all others in original features 
Beautiful home environment. Tender care. Best diet- 
ary. Defects minimized by perfect method. Montes- 
sori Apparatus precedes general education. Individual 
instruction. Pupils limited. No case hopeless. Term 
12months. $600 and upwards. Booklet. Ten acres. 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, ‘‘Stony Hurst’’ 





The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for Nervous, Backward 
and Mental Defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, 
Manual Training and all branches. Open year round. 
Terms $400 to $600 per year. AvuGusT A. BOLDT, 
New YORK, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt. 
° ® For Exceptional Children. 
Miss Wood's School Every facility, in a sub- 
urban home, for the care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend 
public or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. FLORENCE E. Woops, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. Head Nurse. 











ee A home for treat- 
Bancroft Training Schoo ment and training 
of children whose mental development has not progressed 
normally. Winter quarters in Phila. suburb. Summer Home 
in Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 
teachers, 29 nurses and attendants. Write, 
N.J.,Haddonfield, Box 124. E.A. FARRINGTON, M.D. 


For Backward Children. Do 

Latshaw Schoo you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of 
usefulness? The History of our School warrants this offer. 
Kindly individual care in a small family group. Come and 
see for yourself. Rates $1,200 upwards. ALLEN LATSHAW, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Berwyn, “The Maples.” Founder. 





The Training School at Vineland, N.J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. 
Department of Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of col- 
onies permits enrollment of more private pupils. Address 

NEW JERSEY, Vineland. E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 








a Schools of Kindergarten Training _ 


Montessori Training Course 

Fall Term October 16th, at the Montessori Children’s 
House and Elementary School. Illustrated catalogue on 
request. Director: (Member Montessori Class, Rome, 
Italy, 1913). Mrs. A. RENO MARGULIES. 
__NeEW_YorK, New York City, 673 West End Avenue. 

Kindergarten Primary 

Conn. Froebel Normal Training School. Aca- 
demic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thor- 
ough work. State certificate. $400 covers board and 
tuition. ar. Booklets. Address Mary C. MILLS, 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. Prin. 
National Kindergarten College 21° ye" 
garten Course, diploma; one year Primary Course, cer- 
tificate; Graduate Courses, degrees. Accredited. Fall 
term begins September 12. Three resident dormitories 
on College grounds. Illustrated catalog on request. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 





Oberlin Kindergarten—Primary 
I'wo year course. Special teachers from Oberlin College 
and Conservatory of Music. Montessori School in connec- 
tion. For catalogue address 
F Miss ROsE C. DEAN, Secretary. 
OHIO, Oberlin. 


gi ac Aoi ila 
Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
Summer School, June 26—Aug. 4. Overlooks Lake 
Michigan. I. Playground Training for Teachers. II. 
Kindergarten Training for Primary Teachers. Credits. 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write REGISTRAR, 
_ILLINOIs,Chicago, 616-22 So.Michigan Boulevard, Box5. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 
5th year. (330,000 building adjoining All Saints’ Epis. 
Church. Elementary and college preparatory schools. 
Resident and day students. Basketball, Tennis. Illus- 
trated folder. Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale, Box 100. 


Bache 5. 





Eastman School of Business Seater tue 


er. Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual pr. 
i s ; ‘ac- 
tice. Accounting. Banking. Civil Service. Secretarial and 
eac hers courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
Successful men. Open all year.Eater any week-day.Cataloz 
_ NEw York, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C. C. GAINES. 








For Business 


Prominent Business Men 
Endorse Peirce School 


—based on the efficiency and success of 
its graduates. Each Peirce School 
student receives a broad, general edu- 
cation and a thorough knowledge of 
business methods. Commercial and 
secretarial courses. Enroll at any time. 
Both sexes. New seven-story building— 
one of the most completely equipped in 
America. Address Secretary. 


PINE ST., west of Broad, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


















No Education—But ; 
He Made Good 


You have wondered how men with almost no education have gone to the top, grown 
wealthy, made big successes. 
John D:. McEwen of the Department of Public Works in New York City 
wondered too. He has found the answer—He says: ‘‘It has been my puzzle 
to know why men with ordinary schooling are so successful financially. 


The course in Personal Efficiency discloses the secret.”’ 

The qualities that you lack you find through Efficiency—the qualities that you have, you make the 
most of through Efficiency. And you can learn Efficiency, as you would learn any other subject, 
through the Emerson 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


Personal Efficiency is the difference be- 
tween success and failure; between wealth 
and poverty, power and weakness. It is the 
difference between the $10.00 a week clerk 








You can learn to apply to yourself—to your 
brain—your health—your time— 

The same principles that enabled Von Moltke to 
conquer France during the Franco-Prussian War 
in the almost unbelievable period of seven weeks. and the $10,000 a year salesman. And Har- 

—tThe principles that, applied to railways, ine rington Emerson is the man who can teach 
dustrial corporations, etc., have resulted inlower you. . 
costs, higher profits, higher wages and nearly Harrington Emerson learned from practical ex- 
double the output. perience what Personal Efficiency meant. The 

—tThe principles that, applied to the United President of an Efficiency Company, who now 
States Navy, have resulted in a tremendous in- directs work in big corporations, he has taught and 
crease in the marksmanship of our gunners. trained young men who today hold highly 

Every success that the world has ever seen paid positions. He thought Effi- 


; . ed iency f years, he taught 
a gh behind it one or more of the principles ft for a vei cents 
oO! ciency. 






years he slowly collected 

John Wanamaker, by the application of only one the data for this 
of these principles has sold over five hundred mile Course. And 
lion dollars worth of goods to the American people. oa oe 

One principle and one alone, that of Records, has pre- 
has been responsible for the success of the United pared, 
Cigar Stores. Three hundred thousand Ford you can 
Motor cars were sold during 1915 as a result of learn how 
following one of the principles laid down in the oo 
Emerson Course. Personal Efficiency marks the {ure howto 
sole difference between the concern that goes to make success 
the wall after years of heart-rending struggle and in spite of all 
the one that succeeds in placing its product in 
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FREE—THIS BOOK .2é<*<ptersin 

colors; Illustrated 
Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever-present question of 
“‘Where is the Money Coming From?’’ Some of the chapters: What is Effi- 
ciency? For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught Efficiency. Are 
you ear-minded or eye-minded? Find out what you are actually doing 
with your time. Most failures are due to guess-work. You use only 
half your power. To what do some men owe their success? Health cul- 
ture. Personal finances. Mr. Emerson’s message to you. 


There {fs no standing still in life. If you’re not going forward, you are going 
backward. If Efficiency doesn’t grow on you, inefficiency will. This course 
will send you forward to your goal—it will put you on the shortest, 3 
quickest, easiest road to success. Send the coupon for information Name 
now—today. It costs you nothing and may be the biggest thing you an 


ever did in your life. 
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A POSITION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Is the aim of every ambitious young man. To be your own boss where 
your earning ability is in direct proportion to your efforts—that is some- 
Cosmopolitan’s agency plan offers just such an oppor- 
tunity. We will pay you a liberal salary and commission to look after 
We don’t require any previous 
You begin to make money right at 
the start, and the work is interesting, dignified, and the kind that will 
Simply write your name on 
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Victrola XVI, AS | & 
$200 ae ees fe : ne a 


: Other styles ee ) 
Victrola XVI, of the Victor and MS CORMACK 
electric, $250 aoa 
Mahogany o- oak oa 


Victrola ©. 
$10 to $400 ere 


The worlds greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted 
singers and musicians who are the favorites of the music- 
loving public; who by reason of their exceptional brilliance 
are universally recognized as the world’s greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the won- 


derful achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. The artists 
themselves have chosen the Victrola as the only instrument capa- 
ble of bringing their superb art into the home in all its natural 
beauty. That is why they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


PADEREWSKI 


Important warning. Victor Records can be 
safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records can- 
not be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducinz points. 


To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark, ‘‘His Master’s 

Voice.”” It is on every Victrola and every 

Victor Record. It is the only way to 

identify genuine Victrolas and Victor 
Records. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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The Wasters 


By Herbert Kaufman 


VERY Saturday he opens his envelop with quaking fingers and breathes a prayer of relief 

KA for the reprieve—the pink-slip look has been on the manager’s face these many months. 

At fifty, one realizes that failure is practically final. He’s used up; his punch is gone; 
confidence has no past to feed on. 

He’s growing old at the rate of two years annually—des pair is an avid man-eater. 

Another “‘has been”’ soon to be turned adrift—one more rusting machine ready for the human 
junk-pile! 

A pittance in the savings-bank will temporarily postpone the descent into tawdry neighbor- 
hoods; then will come cheaper and meaner boarding-houses; finally, tenement-rooms. God 
only knows what lies beyond. 

Of course you don’t personally anticipate such a future—but neither did he. 

There were valorous purposes back there at the outset. His heart was a house o’ dreams. 
Ambition miraged his hopes with rainbows. 

The big chance was bound to come. No need to hoard—yet. Why deny oneself an occasional 
fling? Penny-hunters never bagged fortunes. He'd make his in a lump. The small game was 
not for him. So Thrift, rebuffed at the start, never entered their home. 

His assurance convinced her, too. They'd soon arrive. Therefore, why economize on trifles? 

His wife became a spendthrift, a waster. Their debts didn’t bother them—one good turn 
would clean the slate. His plans were wonderful—the world was bound to recognize such ability. 
Every woman is eager to believe in the man of her choice. Love exaggerates faith. Had she 
foreseen the price to be paid, his career might have been different—far better copes in youth 
than privations in age. 

He dressed her beyond their means. It pleased his vanity to show her off, to take her about, to 
frequent expensive restaurants, and meet people they couldn’t afford to know. 

The next week’s salary was chronically bespoken for the last week’s bills. 

Credit was too easily procured. Every raise found an obligation ready to absorb it. 

Year by year, they promised themselves to retrench—to cut out this and dispense with that. 

Meanwhile, the firm changed into a corporation and offered to let him in on the ground floor, 
but it was “just his luck” not to have the cash handy. 

On numerous occasions he could have bettered his position, but, with shaky finances, it was 
risky to relinquish a “certainty.” 

Desirable propositions come from out of town, but he couldn’t take advantage of them because 
of the heavy cost of moving. 

One by one, subordinates were promoted over his head; newcomers occupied the posts he might 
have won, had he dared press opportunity. 

He grew ashamed; false pride tied his tongue. He,.did not confide in his wife. He didn’t 
give her a chance to prove her worth. He had become a weakling—a coward, bluffed by a pay- 
envelop. 

He robbed Peter Prudence to pay Paul Folly—now the accounting is due. 
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The name doesn’t matter—call him Smith or Jones or Brown or use your own. He’s a com- 
mon type—one of countless men who might have been anything if they'd saved something, powerful 
factors in affairs if they'd looked ahead. So may you. 
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SG. FRANCIS ADD be LADY CLARE 
By Cdgar Lee Masters 


Author of “SpoonRiver Anthologp” 


Decoration byW.G6. Benda 


NTONIO loved the Lady Clare. 
He caught her to him on the stair, 
And pressed her breast and kissed her hair, 
And drew her lips in his, and drew 
Her soul out like a torch's flare. 
Her breath came quick; her blood swirled round: 
Her senses in a vortex swound. 
She tore him loose and turned around, 
And reached her chamber in a bound, 
Her cheeks turned to a poppy s hue. 


II 


She closed the door and turned the lock. ° 
Her breast and flesh were turned to rock. 
She reeled as drunken from the shock. 
Before her eyes the devils skipped; 
She thought she heard the devils mock. 
For had her soul not been as pure 
As sifted snow, could she endure 
Antonio's passion and be sure 
Against his passion's strength and lure?* 
Lean fears along her wonder slipped. 


Ill 


Outside, she heard a drunkard call; 
She heard a beggar against the wall, 
Shaking his cup; a harlot's squall 
Struck through the riot like a sword, 
And gashed the midnight’s festival. 
She watched the city through the pane— 
The old Silenus, half insane, 
The idiot crowd that drags its chain— 
And then she heard the bells again, 
And heard the voices with the word, 


IV 


“Ecco il santo!”’ Up the street. 
There was the sound of running feet 
From closing door and window-seat, 
And all the crowd turned on its way. 
The Saint of Poverty to greet. 
He passed. And then a circling thrill. 
As water troubled which was still, 
Went through her body like a chill, 
Who of Antonio thought until 
She heard the saint begin to pray. 
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And then she turned into the room. 
Her soul was cloven through with doom, 
Treading the softness and the gloom 
Of Asia‘s silk and Persia's wool. 
And China's magical perfume. 
She sickened from the vases hued 
In corals, yellows, greens, the lewd 
Twined dragon-shapes and figures nude, 
And tapestries that showed a brood 
Of leopards by a pool. 


VI. 


Such sudden sin the virgin knew 
She quenched the tapers as she blew 
Puff! Puff! upon them; then she threw 
Herself in tears upon her knees, 
And round her couch the curtain drew. 
She called upon St. Francis’ name, 
Feeling Antonio's passion maim 
Her body with his passion's flame 
To save her, save her from the shame 
Of fancies such as these! 


Vil 


“Go by, mad life and old pursuits, 
The wine-cup, and the golden fruits, 
The gilded mirrors, rosewood flutes: 
I would praise God forevermore 
With harps of gold and silver lutes!” 
She stripped the velvet from her couch 
Her broken spirit to avouch. 
She saw the devils slink and slouch, 
And passion, like a leopard, crouch, 
Half mirrored on the polished floor. 
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Next day she found the saint and said: 
“I would be God's bride. I would wed 
Poverty, and I would eat the bread 
That you for anchorites prepare, 
For my soul's sake, I am in dread.” 
“Go then,” said Francis, nothing loath, 
Put off this gown of green-snake cloth, 
Put on one somber as a moth; 
Then come to me and make your troth, 


And I will clip your golden hair.” 


IX 
Thus was the Lady Clare debased 


To sackcloth, and, around her waist, 
A rope the jeweled belt replaced. 
Her feet, made free of ‘silken hose, 
Naked in wooden sandals cased, 
Went bruised to Bastia's chapel. Then 
They housed her in St. Damian: 
And here she prayed for poor women; 
And here St. Francis sought her when 
His faith sank under earthly woes. 


X 


Antonio cursed St. Clare in rime 
And took to wine and got the lime 
Of hatred on his soul; in time 
Grew healed, though left a little lame, 
And laughed about it in his prime, 
When he could see with crystal eyes 
That love is a wingéd thing which flies. 


Some break the wings: some let them rise 


From earth like God's dove to the skies 
Diffused in heavenly flame. 
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HEN the world-war was at its 

height, wireless messages signed 

with the name “Pax” had been 

received at the Naval Observa- eC @) O nN _ 


tory at Washington, in which the sender de- 

clared himself capable of controlling the 

forces of nature. These mysterious messages 

were followed by the occurrence of extraordi- 

nary natural phenomena such as violent 

seismic shocks and an unprecedented display of the aurora 
borealis. Coincidently, there appeared in the heavens a ter- 
rible air-craft, the Flying Ring, which, by means of a pow- 
erful lavender ray, disrupted the mountains in northern 
Africa and flooded the Desert of Sahara. The warring 
nations were informed that if they did not conclude a 
permanent peace, Pax would shift the axis of the earth and 
compel the termination of hostilities by turning central 
Europe into an arctic waste. The nations, convinced at last 
that, unless they acceded to his demands, human life upon 
the globe would come to an end, entered into negotiations 
for peace. At about this same time, Professor Benjamin 
Hooker, attached to the Department of Applied Physics at 
Harvard University, determined, by independent research, 
that the mysterious force had its origin in the wilds 
of Labrador, and resolved to go there himself to see what 
he could find out about Pax and his schemes. After 
much hardship, he discovered the location of the Ring, 
arriving there at the moment when Pax was about to 
carry out his threat to deflect the axis of the globe; but, 
owing to an accident to the machinery generating the 
lavender ray, an explosion occurred in which Pax and his 
associates were destroyed. The Flying Ring, however, 
remained intact, and Hooker, with his friend, the famous 
aviator Burke, succeeded in mastering its mechanism and 
starting in it for the United States. 


Part I 
THE WANDERING ASTEROID 
I 


“Now,” said Bentham T. Tassifer, with an air of defiance, 
“we'll see!” He was a bandy-legged little man, whose ab- 
dominal structure suggested a concealed melon. 

Red-faced and perspiring, he arose from where he had 
been teeing up his ball for the fifth hole, flourished his 
driver aggressively, and, adjusting his knobby calves at a 
carefully calculated angle, went through a variety of ex- 
traordinary contortions with his wrists and forearms. 
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A Romantic and Astounding 


By Arthur 


Written in collaboration with Professor Robert Williams 
versity, Baltimore, joint author with Mr. Train of “The 


Illustrated by 


Outwardly, he was the personification of pugnacious as- 
surance. He had every appearance of being absolutely 
certain of his ability to swat that small white sphere toa 
distance of not less than three hundred yards and plumb onto 
the next green. Inwardly, however, Bentham had no con- 
fidence in himself at all. He knew that the chances were 
just nineteen out of twenty that he would slice into the 
bushes at about sixty yards and lose a brand new “baby 
bramble.” But, as befitted a deputy assistant solicitor at 
the Department of Justice, he allowed no hint of nervous- 
ness to betray itself, looked sternly at Judson, his lank 
opponent, and remarked again, ‘‘ Now we'll see!” 

Nobody but Mrs. Tassifer knew what a sucking dove 
Bentham really was in his inmost soul.. The world at large 
regarded him as a rather terrible squatty person who had a 
chip on each shoulder, for he made almost as much noise 
insisting on his rights as a native Briton. In point of fact, 
he thought he looked like Stephen A. Douglas or, in lieu 
of that, like Robert G. Ingersoll possibly. But that was all 
on the exterior. And now, as he addressed the ball, he kept 
inwardly repeating to himself: “Eye on the ball—head 
steady—follow through. Eye on the ball—head steady— 
follow through.” Then, summoning all his resources, he 
swung his driver over his shoulder and was about to 
bring it down with the impetus of a Travis, when 
he thought he saw a black gnat dancing in front of 
his eyes. 

“Tush!” he exclaimed, waving with his left hand. 
“These flies!” 

“‘Aren’t any flies,” retorted his friend Judson, from the 
Department of Agriculture, ‘in October.” 



































Adventure 


ur | Train 


iams Wood, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
The Man Who Rocked the Earth.” 


by George Gibbs 


“Well, I thought there was,” said 
Bentham, dressing at the ball once 
more. “There it is again!” he added, 
suddenly striking at something. 
Then he fastened his eyes on the 
horizon. ‘‘You’re right! It isn’t 
. here—it’s there! See it?” And he 
y pointed out into the blue of space 
t with his driver. 

“Flying machine,”’ announced Jud- 





k son. ‘Watch it go!” 
| The black speck was coming swiftly toward them 
e and growing larger every instant. 
e “Tt’s like a doughnut—round with a hole in the 
. middle!” cried Bentham. “TI believe that fellow 
intends to land here. What impudence!” 
t, By this time, both of them could see plainly the details “It's coming down!” shouted Bentham indignantly. 
il of the machine which, constructed apparently of polished “We'd better beat it! This is an outrage!” : 
| steel, flashed dizzily in the sunlight as it shot over the ; 4 
at golf-course. It was evidently a hollow cylinder shaped car had ceased to move forward and was slowly descending. 
d like an anchor-ring or life-preserver, about seventy-five Strange creakings and snappings echoed like rifle-shots all fe 
7 feet in diameter, with a tripod superstructure carrying, at about them, and a Niagara of what looked like hot steam : 
1€ its apex, a thimble-shaped device, the open mouth of which shot through .with a_pale-yellow, phosphorescent light, kK 
. pointed downward through the middle of the machine. A drove down through the center of the ring and tore away 
. faint yellow glare—a sort of luminous vapor—hovered be- the surface of the fair green, filling the air with a geyser of 
of low this gigantic car, which sailed through the air with a earth and grass. The two men, almost blinded by the rain 
deep humming sound. of mud, sand, and small stones, ran like rabbits to the 
d. “It’s coming down!” shouted Bentham indignantly. shelter of the nearest bunker. oa 
: “We'd better beat it! This is an outrage!” Fry “Outrageous! Inexcusable!” sputtered Mr. Tassifer, as 
1 


From overhead came a series of crackling vibrations, he cowered on the other side of it. ‘Fellow must be simply 
. . . . r er i i tr? 
accompanied by a muffled roar like escaping steam. The mad! Private property! 
19 








Then, after a couple of minutes, hearing no further sounds 
. and the sand-storm having subsided, they raised their 
heads and peeked over the top of the bunker. Between the 
fourth and fifth holes, the turf on the fair green had been 
torn up in a circular patch of about a hundred feet in 
diameter, and in the shallow crater thus excavated, and sur- 
rounded by an irregular ring of 
divots, sand, and débris, rested 
a gigantic flying machine sur- 
mounted by a superstructure not 
unlike the fighting-mast of a 
battle-ship. The whole affair, 
embedded thus in the golf- 
course, had an air of permanency 
that irritated Mr. Tassifer, and, 
even as he gazed at the tres- 
passer, a circular manhole 
opened in the side, a jointed 
steel ladder was lowered to the 
ground, and a short man in a 
strange kind of helmet climbed 
out and began to descend. 

Then it was that Mr. Tassifer 
rose to the occasion. 

“Here, you,” he shouted, - 
hurrying threateningly toward 
the newcomer; “this is private 
property! You can’t land here! 
Take yourself off!” 

The man from the machine 
leaped to earth and turned a 
circular glass face, like a small 
aquarium, to the enraged golfer. 
From outside, his countenance 
had a horrible grotesque ap- 
pearance, like that of a man- 
eating shark. Lowering his head, 
he charged like an infuriated bull 
at Mr. Tassifer, who ignomin- 
iously took to his heels and did 
not look round until he had 
gained the shelter of the club- 
house piazza. Mr. Judson had 
arrived there before him. 

‘“T’m going to telephone this 
minute and: get a warrant for 
that fellow—trespassand assault 
—we'll see!” The little man 
was shaking with baffled rage 
and humiliated dignity. ‘ Right 
in the middle of the fair green, 
too! How can we play that fifth 
hole, I'd like to know?” 

T say, play it as ‘ground un- 
der repair,’”” panted Mr. Jud- 
son, who was just getting his 
breath. 

‘“*Ground under repair!’”’ 
echoed Mr. Tassifer scornfully. 
“There isn’t any ground under 
repair. It’s got to be played 
as ‘a rub of the green!’” He glared furiously at Judson. 

“Ground under repair!” repeated the other stub- 
bornly. : 

“Rub of the green!”’ shouted Mr. Tassifer. 

A sound of heavy footfalls came from behind them, and 
they turned to see the man from the flying machine coming 
up the steps. He had taken off his helmet and looked very 
pale and tired and quite tame. 

‘Excuse me,” he said huskily. ‘Can I telephone to the 
observatory from here? My name’s Hooker and we've 
just come down from Ungava—five hours. Simply had to 
land on your course—nowhere else! You couldn’t let me 
have a cigarette, could you?” 
































































20 The Moon-Maker 


II 


THE morning after the successful descent of the Flying 
Ring among the bunkers and hazards of the golf-course of 
the Chevy Chase Club, at Washington, Professor Benjamin 
Hooker awoke to find himself not only famous but, beyond 


Whe af 


peradventure, the most interesting human being upon the 
terrestrial globe. Equipped with a marvelous engine cap- 
able of navigating space and of discharging a lavender ray 
which could annihilate anything from a fleet of battle- 
ships to a mountain-range, he was justly acclaimed “The 
First Citizen of the World.” He, or the nation to which he 
should give his allegiance, could, it was properly assumed, 
control the destinies of mankind. 

It had been universally known that the nations involved 
in the world-war had concluded a treaty of peace only 
under the threat of the mysterious being known as “ Pax 
to shift the axis of the globe and turn Europe into an arctic 
waste. It was now, therefore, generally believed that 








The man from the machine leaped to earth and turned a circular glass _ 


he charged like an infuriated bull at Mr. Tassifer. 
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face, like a small aquarium, to the enraged golfer. Lowering his head, 
who ignominiously took to his heels 








Hooker was himself none other than Pax, and that, hav- 
ing brought about the end of the war, he had returned with 
his aerial monster to pursue further scientific investi- 
gations under the auspices of the national government. 

~ At any rate, Professor Benjamin Hooker, hitherto the 
most modest of all the retiring inhabitants of Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, now found himself in the spotlight of pub- 
licity, and hailed not only as the arbiter of world-politics 
but as the dictator of human destiny. True to his instincts, 
however, Professor Hooker paid no attention to this sur- 
leit of adulation. The day after his arrival, having reported 
himsel at the office of the secretary of State, he retired to 
the Congressional Library to prepare his statement for 
the Smithsonian Institution, and, having rented a hall 
bedroom In a quiet lodging-house on H Street, resumed the 
unpretentious existence of a scientific investigator. 


By arrangement with the government, the Flying Ring . 


Was moved to a large aerodrome beyond the city, where its 
mysteries were protected from public curiosity by a steel 
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fence, thirty feet high, outside which, both by day and 
night, armed guards were constantly on patrol. For, in the 
Flying Ring and in Professor Hooker, the government of 
the United States realized that it possessed not only the 
key to permanent peace but to the safety and prosperity of 
mankind as a whole. It may be said quite confidently that 
the head on anybody other than 
Professor Hooker would have 
been completely turned. Daily 
there arrived at his boarding- 
house various ambassadorial 
representatives of foreign na- 
tions, who conferred upon him, 
in thename of their governments 
or monarchs, the highest deco- 
rations in their gift. But, as 
became a true American, he 
thought little of these decora- 
tions, and simply threw their 
crosses and other insignia into 
an empty and not very clean 
bureau drawer. All this fuss 
and feathers took, in his opinion, 
a confounded lot of time and 
interfered with the serious busi- 
ness of life. Yet his very mod- 
esty operated to increase his 
notoriety. Here was a shabby 
little man, with tousled brown 
hair, double-lensed spectacles, 
anda protruding Adam’sapple 
the most famous man in the 
world; nay, the most celebrated 
man since the creation—who, 
for simplicity and diffidence, sur- 
passed both U. S. Grant and 
Admiral Dewey, who wascontent 
to go on wearing the same very 
baggy eighteen-dollar suit of 
clothes for years, and to live in 
a three-dollar-a-week hall bed- 
room, when his picture hung in 
every kitchen from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific coast. 

But, to speak accurately, Ben- 
nie Hooker was not so much 
disregardful of these things as 
he was oblivious of them, for 
when he was not working in the 
Congressional Library or the 
Smithsonian Institution, he was 
wandering around Washington 
with his eyes on the ground or 
in the air, engrossed in working 
out some spatial problem and 
totally unaware that he was 
being pointed out at every cor- 
ner as: “That’s him! That’s 
Hooker!” 

Thus, pondering on the mys- 
teries of space and. time, of 
infinity, eternity, and the riddle of the universe—or, to be 
exact, upon an equation which he was figuring out on the 
seventeenth leaf of his note-book—Professor Benjamin 
Hooker wandered into Dupont Circle and absent-mindedly 
seated himself on the southeast end of a green park bench 
upon the northwest’ corner of which reclined a young lady 
dressed in a tan tailor-made suit. Professor Hooker did 
not know that he was in Dupont Circle; he did not even 
know that he wes ona green park bench, and, if he had, he 
would not have known upon which end of it he was. Need- 
less to say, he was entirely ignorant of the presence of the 
young lady in the tan tailor-made suit. The equation was 
a very annoying one, and, for some reason or other, he found 
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it impossible to integrate it. With his note-book on his 
. knee, Professor Hooker chewed viciously the rubber tip of 
his lead-pencil and cursed the devil that was in the figures. 
And, as he was thus engaged, a clear, well-modulated young 
voice, which appeared to emanate from a point directly 
over his right shoulder, remarked, 

‘Why don’t you write x in its exponential form, Pro- 
fessor Hooker?” 

So far as its arousing Professor Hooker to a consciousness 
of his physical existence was concerned, the voice might 
have been but the murmur of the night breeze. To him, it 
was less than the voice of conscience. 

“That’s so,’ mused Professor Hooker. 
Why didn’t I think of that before?” 

And this, as he thought, he proceeded to do. 
the solution would not come. 
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As he sat on his bed, smoking defiantly an . ~~ yw Lee 
after-breakfast pipe, he could see fe 
her in his mind's eye 
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‘But you didn’t think of it at all, and you haven’t even 


done what I suggested!” declared the voice. 


Then, for the first time, he looked up over his shoulder, 

The girl in the tailor-made suit had moved along the 
bench and was now sitting next him in the closest proximity 
possible without actual contact. As she sat there, she was 
slightly taller than Professor Hooker, who, unfortunately, 
was too preoccupied to be conscious of the trim slenderness 
of her athletic figure, her alluring cheeks and chin, the long 
black lashes of her large gray eyes, her low, wide forehead, 
or the whimsical smile that played about her softly curving 
lips. 

He saw none of these things, but he, somehow, received 
an impression of vigor, poise, certainty, and comprehen- 
sion. In other words, his reaction was entirely intellectual 
and not in the slightest degree physical, which made it very 
much easier for Professor Hooker to 
sit as he did on that green park bench 
and say: 

“Plague take the thing! Got any 
idea what’s the matter with it?” 

“Let me have your note-book,” 
ordered the young lady, and, without 
waiting for a reply, removed it 
genially from his reluctant fingers and 
annexed the pencil. ‘There!’’ she 
said. “Now it’s simple enough— 
don’t yousee? JX has the significance 
of the real part of the complex.” 

“Well,” declared Bennie, with ob- 
vious admiration, “you're certainly 
a Shark at mathematics!” 

The young lady took out her 
watch. 

“You had better be thankful that 
I’m not the man-eating variety—it’s 
nearly lunch-time!”’ 

If Professor Hooker’s eyes had 
been as sensitive to delicate shades 
of the complexion as they were to 
the varied hues shown in his 
spectrophotometer, he would 
: have noticed that a pink flush 
‘}  —very nearly wave-length 6250, 

he would have said—spread over 
her face as she caught his eye; 
but this incident wholly escaped 
his notice. 

At the same moment, the bellow 
of a factory whistle somewhere over 
Alexandria way caused Professor 
Hooker to arouse himself out of his 
state of semilethargy. 

“By thunder, it’s one o'clock!” 
he exclaimed, and, without further 
ado, he arose, bolted across the 
Circle, and made a flying leap for a 
street-car which was just swinging 

into Connecticut Avenue. 
The tailor-made girl followed 
~ him with an amused gaze. 
“T really believe I know 
- * more mathematics than he does,” 
she remarked complacently to 
herself. “But isn’t he just a 
dear?” And with that, she, too, arose and 
walked briskly away, as if she knew ex- 
ow actly where she was going—which she did. 
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HE was fifteen minutes late to lunch, and the other 
boarders had made way with everything on the table except 
a single chop and a few scrapings of macaroni which Mrs. 
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Mullins, the landlady, had 
carefully rescued and pre- 
served for him. But Pro- 
fessor Hooker, who ate 
merely as a matter of form, 
did not notice the absence 
of the other courses and, 
cutomatically obeying the 
hw of compensation, 
evened up on the sago pud- 
ding, of which there was 
an inevitable abundance. 
Then he went up to his 
roon, lit his pipe, seated 
himself, cross-legged, side- 
ways on his bed, and got to 
work at his note-book 
again. The equation, how- 
ever, in spite of the young lady’s clever suggestions 
still refused to be solved. For an hour, he chewed 
his pencil, arising occasionally and walking up and 
dovn, three steps each way, in front of the 
merble-topped welnut bureau, until the middle-aged 
spinster v-ho occupied the room below was ready to scream 
with nerves. As, however, she was waiting for a man to 
come and take her out walking, she was obliged to possess 
her soul and feet in patience. 

“T ought to have let that young woman finish up this 
calculation for me,” Hooker at last conceded to the face in 
the glass. “I can’t handle the thing myself, and now 
I'l have to go out to Georgetown and bother Thornton 
with it.” 

Thornton was the senior astronomer at the new Naval 
Observatory, and, with his junior associate, Evarts, had 
been the first scientist to observe the mysterious phenomena 
incident to the manifestations of Pax’s power. But as 
Proiessor Hooker, at this point, remembered that he had 
leit one of his other note-books at the Smithsonian, and as 
this note-book, when found, in turn suggested another 
usolved problem, it was almost dark before he boarded the 
Georgetown car and quite naturally took his seat among the 
Places reserved for smokers. 

The evening paper, however, offered very little of interest. 
In fact, Professor Hooker rarely found anything upon its 
iront pages that he cared to read. The antics of political 
parties and their bosses, the matrimonial eccentricities of 
social leaders, “what the man will wear,” even the vivid 
eccounts of battle, murder, and sudden death with which 
its columns were replete meant nothing to him. Diszustedly 
he folded over the newspaper and ran his eye down the 
miscellaneous foreign-news items. An obscure paragraph 
caught his eye. 

Ses. THe New Comet 
. veneva, Switzerland—The officials of the observatory here have 


Just published the corrected elements of the orbit of the new comet’ ’ 


prance by Battelli last month. They predict that this new intruder 
. 0 the solar system will be of unusual brilliancy, probably surpassing 
‘at of the Creat Comet of 1811. 
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So far as its arousing Professor Hooker to a consciousness of 
° his physical existence was concerned, the voice might 
have been but the murmur of the night breeze 


Here was something worth while—something directly 
pertaining to Professor Hooker’s bailiwick. Comets were 
his specialty. He had a familiar acquaintance with them 
and their families—knew them all by their first names, so 
to speak. Now, the Great Comet of t811 had been the most 
sensational sidereal exhibition on record. It had caused a 
confident belief throughout the nations that the end of 
the world was surely at hand. If the new comet were going 
to be anything like that—holy smoke! 

The full moon was climbing over the ghostly white domes 
of the observatory as Professor Hooker, still pondering on 
the comet, trudged up the long hill to where his friend gave 
his life to the unselfish service of mankind. At the farther 
end of the building, a light glowed in a single window, and, 
having been admitted by a sleepy porter, he walked down 
the long corridor and knocked at Thornton’s door. Re- 
ceiving no response, he waited for a moment, knocked again, 
and then opened the door himself. Thornton was sitting 
at his desk, completely absorbed in his calculations. 

The grave profile of the astronomer showed through the 
dim light from the shrouded electric lamp like the head of 
en ancient statue of some Greek philosopher. Before him 
lay a litter of white papers covered with figures and an open 
book of logarithms. Immured in the interior of the great 
dome, with its monumental walls like those of an ancient 
[Egyptian pyramid, they could hear no sound save the slow 
tick of the sidereal clock and the faint whir of the complicated 
machinery that drove the telescope in its infallible follow- 
ing of the movements of the solar system. For upward of 
two minutes, Thornton remained unconscious of Hooker’s 
presence. Then, with a sigh, he laid down his pencil and, 
looking up, observed his friend for the first time. 
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“Hello, Bennie,’ he exclaimed, with a suggestion of 
excitement in his ordinarily calm voice; “pull your chair up 
here! We’ve got something big—the biggest thing, in fact, 
that has ever happened in astronomy! We got the elements 
of Battelli’s comet yesterday. Unless I’ve made some mis- 
take in my figures, there’s going to be a smash-up in the 
universe!” 

From Thornton, the conservative, such a declaration had 
immeasurable significance. ; 

“You mean it’s going to hit the earth?” asked Hooker, 
with interest. 

“No,” answered Thornton; “but it looks as if it would 
strike one of the smaller asteroids in a head-on collision— 
and if it does 

“Something 
asteroid?” 

‘“*\Medusa—one I’ve been following in its orbit for more 
than two years—a small planet, largely composed of pitch- 
blende.” 

Hooker pursed his lips into a whistle. 

‘*What do you really suppose will happen?” he inquired. 

‘““No one can tell,’ replied the astronomer. “The collision 
might check Medusa in its orbit and cause it to fall into 
the sun. In falling, it might cross the earth’s path and 
strike us—it might mean the end of the world!” 

“Gee whiz!” ejaculated Professor Hooker. 
this interesting event going to take place?”’ 

“T calculate that the comet and the asteroid will come 
into collision at three o’clock on the morning of the eigh- 
teenth of next month. You can come over and see it if you 
like.” 

‘*T’ll be here,”’ Bennie assured him, jotting down the date. 
“And now,” he added, pulling his note-book from his 
pocket, ““be a good fellow and solve this equation for me, 
will you?” 

“Good Lord!” protested Thornton. “Really, don’t 
you think it’s almost bedtime? I’m no good outside my 
own line, anyway.” 

‘This zs your line,” retorted Bennie. 
‘Look here, Thornton; don’t go back on 
All this fooling-around of mine with 
radium and that sort of stuff has weak- 
ened my mathematics. I’ve 
simply got to solve this equa- 
tion. I almost solved it this 
morning;” he added, with a 
shamefaced recollection of the 
girl in the tan suit. 

‘*There’s no use your calling 
on me,” answered Thornton 
definitely. “It would take a 
week for me to catch up with 
you, anyhow.” 

Hooker’s face clearly showed 
his disappointment. 

“But, Thornton,” he pro- 
tested, “‘who else is 
there but you? You're 
the most expert mathe- 
matician in America!” 

The astronomer 
laughed. 

‘TI wish I were,” he 
replied. ‘‘But the fact 
of thematter is my 
mathematics is by no 
means my strong point. 

Anyhow, I haven't the 
time. It’s simply out of the question.” 

* Well, who/s there?” persisted Bennie. 

Thornton leaned back meditatively. 

“| suggest your trying the research 

fessor of applied mathematics at the 

w Nauonal Institute.” 


will drop,” finished Hooker. ‘Which 


“When is 


me. 


“Thanks,” answered his friend, slipping his note-book 
back into his pocket and putting on his hat. “By the way, 
what’s the gent’s name?” . 

Thornton’s eye twinkled. 

“His name,” he said, “is Miss Rhoda Gibbs.” 


IV 


PROFESSOR BENNIE HOOKER arose next morning and got 
on line in company with Mrs. Mullins’ other boarders for 
his. bath in the tin tub just as usual. But something was 
different. Breakfast, while no stodgier than usual, did 
not taste quite the. same, and he answered Miss Park- 
inson, the spinster who roomed beneath him, quite sharply 
that he wasn’t responsible for the milk or for the maple 
sirup either, although, in his absent-mindedness, he had ap- 
propriated considerably more than his share of both. The 
fact of the matter was that Thornton had told him to go to 
a woman for assistance—a woman! 

It was now upward of thirty years since there had been 
a woman in Bennie’s life—leaving out, of course, Miss Beebe, 
his landlady in Cambridge, and Bridget McGee, the biddy 
who cleaned his room in the house (Continued on page 126) 


“Are you the research professor of applied mathematics?” he exclaimed 
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Pertecto 


By 


Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


E spoke American with an English accent. 

He looked Spanish with a streak of Indian. 

He made an excellent villain, and because 

they could not pronounce his real name 
(or the name he gave), they called him Perfecto, 
which is not a name, really, but a size. That he 
had brains remained to be seen. At the moment, 
sitting between them on a narrow wooden bench, 
he was making impartial love to the Vampire and the 
Christian Slave. The bench was one of many on 
the sunny side of a large courtyard. Perhaps a 
hundred brightly painted men and women occupied 
similar benches or sat frankly on the curb with 
their feet in the gutter. There were cowboys, negroes, 
statesmen, courtiers, and the females of those species. 
There were soldiers and cavemen, Kentucky mountaineers 
and gunmen, sailors and longshoremen. “Eat ’Em 
Alive-o Bill,” the bad egg of Arizona, lisped in real life, 
and made his wife look under the bed for burglars. 
A young Society Queen had been discovered chewing 
tobacco of an East Side roof. Almost every time she spoke 
to anybody, she had to smile so as not to give offense. But 
the screen is silent. She had large, dark eyes and Fifth Ave- 
nue lines. The Vampire had been the conscientious and 
underpaid secretary of a Christian Endeavor Society; of 
the Christian Slave’s former avocations the less said the 
better, and as for Perfecto, that excellent all-around villain, 
nobody knew what he had been, and nobody knew what 
he was going to be. 

In one corner of the courtyard was a large tank. Across 
this, under its own steam, moved a perfect model of a trans- 
atlantic greyhound. An apparatus like a glorified butter- 
churn caused the water in the tank to heave and roll. A man 
in his shirt-sleeves turned a crank and every second took 
sixteen photographs of the tiny liner. Half-way across the 
tank, she blew up with a loud crash. 

 Fine—fine!” exclaimed the director, and turned hastily 
away. His face and his hurry reminded one of the White 
Rabbit in “Alice,” but he had an energy and a resourceful- 


“It's a diamond necklace. It's not a present. Only. 


if anything happens to me, you keep it—see?~ 


ness which reminded one of the director of a moving-picture 
company. 

His eye encountered that of Perfecte. The director 
stopped as suddenly as a pitched ball impounded by the 
catcher’s glove. 

“What do you know about revolutions?” he said. 

“Me?” said Perfecto. “I know all about them.” 

‘Come to the office, then, and tell me all you know.” 

“Some highbrow,’ he said, as they went along, “has 
turned in an A No. 1 South American Revolution scenario. 
The boss thinks a lot of it, and we’re going to can the ‘ Sphinx 
of Egypt’ and run this instead.” 

They reached the director’s private office. The director 
handed Perfecto a sheaf of typewritten pages. 

“Ever been through a revolution?” 
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“Sure,” said Perfecto; “sure Mike!” who was a Prussian spy in disguise. For such is the 
‘Well, lamp that over. I look to you to help out with the _ life of the Idle Rich. 
local color. I'll be back in an hour.” And he hurried off During the ensuing hour, Perfecto did not so much as 
to direct the heroine of a “society glance at the scenario. There was no reason why he should, 
film” in her leap from a fourth-story He had written it himself. 
window onto the roof of a glass con- “Well?” said the director. 
servatory to escape the unexpurgated “It’s all true,” said Perfecto, “every word, 
attentions of a Swedish chauffeur : every scene. I know that country like the 
wrinkles in my hand. It is a great picture— 
great! What is more, for a few dollars you get 
the entire population of Oranchez to do the 
mob scenes, and President Garcia would ask 
no more than to have his army immortalized 
in those actions which lead to the deposition 
of his predecessor.” 
“You're sure?” 
“You could cable him.” 
The director did so, to this effect: 


The whole United States is desirous of viewing on the moving-picture 
screen the immortal actions of the gallant army which placed your 
excellency in the White House of Oranchez. What facilities, if any, can 
your excellency offer us? We should, of course, be ready to compensate 
your excellency’s gallant army for the loss of its time, etc., etc. 


The president of Oranchez cabled in answer that he would 
afford the Oceanic Film Company every facility 
within his power. 

Two days later, there sailed for Oranchez three 
camera-men, many thousand feet of film, the 
Society Queen, the Vampire, ‘Eat "Em Alive-o 
Bill,” a director, a business-manager, supernumer- 
aries of many sorts—and Perfecto. 

Of all the company, only 
Perfecto and the director could 
speak any South American 
Spanish. Perfecto could speak 
it all, and the director could say, 
*“‘Hard-boiled eggs.” 


II 


THE director, the Society 
Queen, and Perfecto sat in the 
smoking-room sipping green 
mint and ice. It had been a 
rough day. ‘Eat ’Em Alive-o 
Bill” was still very sick, and 
even the Vampire preferred the 
fresh sea air to the smoke of 
black cigars. 

“When did they pull this 
revolution, anyway?” asked the 
director. 

“A year ago,” said Perfecto. 
“The New York papers men- 
tioned it. The old president, 
Miramonte, he whom the people 
love, his army having been de- 
stroyed, was put in a dungeon 
below sea-level in the fortress 
of Otranto. Young Miramonte, 
the president’s son, escaped 
overseas, and now this Garcia 
rules. He rules by virtue ol 
his army, to pay which the 
people have to eat dirt.” 

“Miramonte was a regular 
friend of the people?” 

“Sure—sure Mike! And so 

was young Miramonte. If it wasn’t for the 
Garcia army, Garcia would not last a day. 
In order to dispel the illusion which he had created, it was necessary “How big is the army?” 
for him to climb a step-ladder and, in full sight of the crowd. “It numbers about four thousand men,” said 
remove his false beard and wave it above their heads Perfecto. ‘The old president had but two 
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They were both hurt, the Society Queen in her left shoulder. and the general in his self-esteem. Tnere wer: 
recriminations in two languages. And it looked. for a moment. as if the general were 


going to order his army off the scene and refuse to play any more 





Perfecto 


thousand. For all that, the people being favorable to his 
cause, he must have won in the end but for a stratagem. 
Garcia fled; Miramonte pursued. Miramonte camped in 
the Valley of the Sun. Garcia, with all his forces, it 
seemed, had escaped over the mountain. This was not 
the case. A few of his men fad passed over the mountain, 
leaving a broad trail. The rest, however, with subtle 
deceit, had hidden in a cave. Oranchez is noted for its 
caves. The Cave of the Sun is like your Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, only the entrance is not so wide. During the 
night, Garcia and his forces came out of the cave, fell upon 
the sleeping forces of Miramonte, exterminated them, and 
took the president prisoner.” 
“But why didn’t Miramonte have the horse-sense to ex- 
amine the cave before he took to his downy?” asked the 
Society Queen. 
“Little Bright-Eyes,” said Perfecto, 
“war is like chess. When you think you 
have forecast every possible move of your 
adversary, he pushes forward some over- 
looked pawn, and cries, ‘Check!’” 
After a little, the Society Queen sought 
her downy; but the director and Perfecto 
ordered more drinks and 
talked until late in the night. 
“Tt would be a_ rich 
country if it was developed, 
sure Mike,” said Perfecto. 
“There is gold, copper, coffee, 
bananas, and mahogany. 
But the people are few and 
the square miles many. 
Oranchez is the only city. 
There is noseaport. An 
excellent seaport could 


be built for half a million dollars. Such was Miramonte’s 
pet dream. But now the treasury is empty—always empty.” 

The next morning, they lifted the coast of Oranchez: in 
the afternoon, the sea being calm, they were put ashore ip 
small boats. 

Perfecto and the Society Queen were the last to leave the 
ship. The Society Queen would have been one of the first. 
but just as she was leaving her stateroom, Perfecto dropped 
his hand on her forearm and detained her. 

“You wanta talk to me?”’ 

“Sure—sure Mike! Here—take this!” 

“What is it?” ; 

“Tt’s a diamond necklace. It’s not a present. Only, if 
anything happens to me, you keep it—see?” , 

“Me? Why?” 

“Because I trust you. Listen: I ama native of this coun- 
try, an adherent of the old president. I have shaved my 
beard and my mustache, but, even so, I may be recognized. 
If I am recognized—”’ With a gesture, he cut his throat. 

““Suppose I lose this here?” 

Perfecto made a truly magnificent gesture. 

“You will do your best,” he said. “It is my capital— 
my all.” 

“What made you pick on me?” 

“T have watched you close for three months,” he said 
simply, “and above all other women I trust you. At this 
time, I have not the right to say more. You remember, in 
the great auto wreck, when I was really hurt? You held my 
head in your lap.” 

“How d’yer know? You was knocked out.” 

“I made pretense only,”’ said Perfecto, “‘and since then. 
But I am not at liberty to speak. You will not hint to any 
of the others that I am in danger.” 

She shook her head staunchly. 
his lips. 

“For the first time,’’ he said; “perhaps for the last.” 

Tears rose in the eyes of the Society Queen. And she 
took the name of the Lord in vain. And added, ‘ You make 
my flesh creep!” 

“You are a good girl—a good little girl,”’ said Perfecto; 
“sure—sure Mike!” 

“You’ve said too much,” said she, “and 
you ain’t said enough. Maybe you don't 
know that I swore off chewin’ tobacker the 


He lifted her hand to 


Mounted on his war-horse, the president took up his stand near the mouth 
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day I met you, and ain’t chewed since. And I’ve tried dent down, gave the slightest indication of ever having set 
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ioe to act like a lady.” eyes on him before. Even the Society Queen, who loved 
in Perfecto evaded the issue. him, thought that, in love with romance and adventure, it 
in “Toward me,” he said, ‘“‘you have always acted like an had amused him to exaggerate his danger. From this 
angel. Listen: If evil fortune overtake me, the diamonds _ notion, she had a rude awakening. 
he E are yours. But if good fortune should come to me, would It was a hot night, and Perfecto had invited her to drive 
st, you share it?” in the Botanical Garden. It was also a dark night, delicious 
ed " She simply lifted her face, and he kissed her onthe mouth. with the perfume of the sea and of flowers. Half-way 
“Sure I would,” she said; “sure!” around the garden, the Society 
“Sure Mike?” Queen, who was tired and a child of j 
An angelic look, half smiling, suffused the face of the nature, leaned suddenly, childlike, | 
Society Queen. against the man she loved and laid ve 
if “Sure Mike,” she said. her head on his shoulder. tp = 
Perfecto repulsed this charming 
III advance with a sound between a 
n- grunt and a scream. Deeply of- 
Ly PRESIDENT GARCIA was exceedingly open-handed with the fended, she sat bolt upright. He 
d. champagne which had been found in the cellars of his pre- was breathing (Continued on page 152) 
decessor, President Miramonte, and to the entire moving- 
picture company he took a strong fancy. To him, they were B : 
new types. He admired the crackling energy of the director, AY. Ay t 
_ for whom no sun was too hot, and the dark eyes and Fifth il 
Avenue lines of the Society Queen. That she was not a lady as 
did not occur to him. He was not a gentleman. Neither did T= ~ a eae 
id it occur to him that she might be a good girl, for he was a bad 5 
is man. Three times he entertained the entire company in the : 
in state dining-room of Oranchez, and almost every day the 
ly ladies of the company, the director, and Perfecto (excellent 
interpreter) lunched with him in the palace gardens. But it 
was for the sake of the Society Queen’s bright eyes that the 
n. champagne flowed. Sometimes, when he had drunk too 
'y much, the president made open love to her; but when he 
was sober, his major attentions were for the Vampire. He 
0 imagined, perhaps, that such attentions would cause the 
Society Queen to fling herself into his arms in a fit of jeal- 
ousy. But she wag as wise as she was tough, and as good as 
ie she was pretty. And if she encouraged him more than a real 
e lady would have done, it was upon the advice of Perfecto. 


That interesting adventurer, having passed through stages 
); of diffidence and discomfort, became the life of the presi- 
dent’s parties. If, indeed, he had any 


d cause to fear recognition, his fear soon 
t vanished; for none of the 
e authorities, from the presi- 





ily. 





of the cave in the 





full sunlight, to review his troops as they marched in 





“Miss Rue.” he said, “I have told your father and mother that I am in love with you and want to 
make you my wife.” The girl sat there, speechless, astounded 
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A Story of Destiny 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


BELIEF in the iafluence of the heavenly bodies 

upon human destiny has played an important part 
in human history. A dark star called by the ancients 
Erlik, after the Prince of Darkness, presided at the 
birth of the chief characters in this story—they are 
children of the Dark Star. 

The Reverend Wilbur Carew, a missionary, with his 
wife and little daughter Ruhannah (Rue), having 
escaped massacre by the Turks at Trebizond, returns, 
incapacitated and poverty-stricken, to his old home at 
Brookhollow, near Gayfield, Mohawk County, New 
York. 

Here Rue grows up and develops a great love for 
drawing. She dreams of being an artist. But her 
destiny is the Gayfield mill, where all her companions 
go to work as soon as they are old enough. Rue has 
been left six thousand dollars by her grandmother, 
which is to be hers when she is twenty-five years old 
or when she marries. Rue wants the money in order to 
study art. It seems an eternity to wait until she is 
twenty-five. Marriage would bring it into her posses- 
sion at once. 

One winter night, at a dance, she meets Jim Neeland, 
son of the mill-owner, just back from study in Paris, 
and beginning his career as an illustrate’ Rue plies 
him with questions about his work. He tells her about 
his life and friends in New York, one of whom is the 
Princess Mistchenka. Rue is thrilled. Neeland takes 
her home and kisses her in the doorway. 


V 
EX MACHINA 


N bed, the window open and the covers pulled to 


her chin, Rue lay wakeful, living over again the | 


pleasures of the evening; ‘and Neeland’s face was 

_ always before her open eyes, and his pleasant 
voice seemed to be sounding in her ears. As for the 
kiss, it did not trouble her. Girls she went with were 
not infrequently so saluted by boys. That, being her 
own first experience, was important only in that degree. 
And she shyly thought the experience agreeable. And, 
as she recalled, revived, and considered all that Neeland 
had said, it seemed to her that this young man led an 
enchanted life and that such as he were indeed com- 
panions fit for princesses. 

“Princess Mistchenka,” she repeated aloud to her- 
self. And, somehow, it sounded vaguely familiar to 
the girl, as though somewhere, long ago, she had 
heard another voice pronounce the name. 


After she had become accustomed to the smell of 
rancid oil and dyestuffs and the interminable racket of 
machinery, she did not find her work at the knitting- 
mill disagreeable. It was like any work, she imagined 
—an uninteresting task which had to be done. 


The majority of the girls and young men of the 
village worked there in various capacities; wages were . 


ar, salaries better; union regulations prevailed. There 
Was nothing to complain of. And nothing to expect 
except possible increase in wages, holidays, and a dis- 
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Into this she presently plumped her line, and the next 
instant jerked it out again, witha wriggling, silvery 
minnow flashing on the hook 
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quieting chance of getting 
caught in the machinery, which 
familiarity soon discounted. 

As for the social status of the 
mill-workers, the mill was Gay- 
field; and Gayfield was a village 
where the simpler traditions of 
the republic still survived, where 
there existed no invidious dis- 
tinction in vocations—a typical 
old-time community, harboring 
the remains of a Grand Army 
post and too many churches of 
too many denominations, where 
the chance metropolitan stranger 
was systematically “done,” 
where distrust of all cities and 
desire tolive in them was equaled 
only by a passion for moving 
pictures and automobiles, where 
the school trustees used double 
negatives and traced their an- 
cestry to Colonial considerables, 
who, however, had signed their . 
names without capital letters 
or with a Maltese cross—the 
world in miniature, with its due 
proportion of petty graft, petty 
squabbles, envy, kindness, jeal- 
ousy, generosity, laziness, ambi- 
tion, stupidity, intelligence, 
honesty, hypocrisy, hatred, af- 
fection, badness, and goodness 
as standardized by the code 
established according to folk- 
ways on earth—in brief, a per- 
fectly human community, com- 
posed of the usual ingredients, 
worthy and unworthy—that was 
Gayfield, Mohawk County, New 
York. 

Before spring came—betore 
the first robin appeared—and 
while icy roads lay still icy under 
sunlit pools: of snow-water, a 
whole winter indoors, and a 
sedentary one, had changed the 
smoothly tanned and slightly 
freckled cheeks of Rue Carew to 
a thinner and paler oval.. Under 
her transparent skin a tea-rose pink 
came and went; under her gray eyes 
lay bluish shadows. Also, ‘floating 
particles of dust, fleecy and microscopic 
motes of cotton and wool filling the 
air in the room where Ruhannah worked, began 
to irritate her throat and bronchial tubes, and 
the girl developed an intermittent cough. 

When the first bluebird arrived in Gayfield, the cough was 
no longer intermittent; and her mother sent her to the 
village doctor. So Rue Carew was transferred to the box 
factory adjoining, in which the mill made its own paper 
boxes, where young women sat all day at intelligent, ma- 
chines and fed them with squares of pasteboard and strips 
of gilt paper; and the intelligent and grateful machines 
responded by turning out hundreds and hundreds of com- 
plete boxes, all neatly gilded, pasted, and labeled. And, 
after a little while, Ruhannah was able to nourish one of 
these obliging and responsive machines. And, by July, her 
cough had left her, and two delicate freckles adorned the 
bridge of her nose. 

The half-mile walk from and to Brookhollow twice a day 
was keeping her from rapid physical degeneration. Yet, like 
all North American summers, the weather became fearfully 


“Say. girlie. he began, the cigar still 
tightly screwed into his cheek, “is there 


a juice-mill anywhere near us. d y know?” 


hot in July and August, and the half-mile, even in the early 
morning and at six in the evening, left her listless, limp, 
nervously dreading the great concrete-lined room, the reek 
of glue and oil, the sweaty propinquity of her neighbors, 
and the monotonous appetite of the sprawling machine 
whick she fed all day long with pasteboard squares. 

She wert to her work in early morning bareheaded, in a 
limp pink dress, very open at the throat, which happened to 
be the merciful mode of the moment—a slender, sweet 
lipped thing, beginning to move with grace now, and her 
chestnut hair burned gold-pale by the sun. 
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There came that movable holiday in August, when the 
annual shut-down for repzirs closed the mill and box factory 
during forty-eight hours—a matter of prescribing oil and 
new bearings tor the overfed machines, so that their diges- 
“ions should remain unimpaired and their dispositions 
amiable, 


It was a hot August morning, intensely blue and still, 


with that slow, subtle concen- 
tration of suspended power in 
the sky, ominous of thunder 
brooding somewhere beyond the 
western edges of the world. 

Ruhannah aided her mother 
with the housework, picked peas 
and a squash and a saucerful of 
yellow pansies in the weedy little 
garden, and, at noon, dined on 
the trophies of her husbandry 
physically and esthetically. 

After dinner, dishes washed 
and room tidied, she sat down 
on the narrow, woodbine-infested 
veranda with pencil and paper, 
and attempted to draw the stone 
bridge, and the little river where 
it spread in deeps and shallows 
above the broken dam. 

Perspective was unknown to 
her, of classic composition she 
was also serenely ignorant; so 
the absence of these in her 
picture did not annoy her. On 
the contrary, there was some- 
thing hideously modern and 
recessional in her vigorous 
endeavor to include in her draw- 
ing everything her. gray eyes 
chanced to rest on. She even 
arose and gently urged a cow 
into the already overcrowded 
composition, and, having ac- 
complished its portrait with 
Cezanne-like fidelity, began to 
look about for Adoniram to 
include him also, when her 
mother called to her, holding 
out a pair of old gloves. 

“Dear, we are going to save a 
little money this year. Do you 
think you could catch a tew fish 
for supper?” 

The girl nodded, took the 
gloves, laid aside her pencil and 
paper, picked up the long bam- 
boo pole from the veranda floor, 
and walked slowly out into the 
garden. 

A trowel was sticking in the 
dry earth near the flower-bed, 
where poppies and pansies and 
petunias and phlox bordered 
the walk. 

Under a lilac, the ground 
seemed moister and more prom- 
ising for vermicular investiga- 
tion; she drew on her gloves, 
dug a few holes with the trowel, 
extracted an angleworm, 
frowned slightly, holding it 

between gloved fingers, regarding its con- 
tortions with pity and aversion. 

To bait a hook was not agreeable to the 
girl. She managed to do it, however; 
then, shouldering her pole; she walked 

across the road and down to the left, through rank grasses 
and patches of milkweed, bergamot, and Queen Anne’s lace, 
scattering a cloud of brown-and-silver-spotted butterflies. 

Alder, elder, and Indian willow barred her way; rank 
thickets of jewelweed hung vivid, blossoming drops across 
her path; woodbine and clematis trailed dainty snares to 
catch her in their fairy nets; a rabbit scurried out from 
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behind the ruined paper-mill as she came to the swift, shal- 
low water below the dam. Into this she presently plumped 
her line, and the next instant jerked it out again, witha 
wriggling, silvery minnow flashing on the hook. 

Carrying her pole, with its tiny, glittering victim dan- 
gling aloft, Kue hastily retraced her steps to the road, 
crossed the bridge to the farther end, seated herselt on the 
limestone parapet, and, swinging her pole with both hands, 
cast line and hook and minnow far out into the pond. It 
was a business she did not care for—this extinguishing of 
the life-spark in anything. But, like 
her mill-work, it appeared to be a 
necessary business, and, so regarding 
it, she went about it. 

The pond above the half-ruined 
dam lay very still; her captive min- 
now swam about with apparently no 
discomfort, trailing on the surface of 
the pond above him the cork which 
buoyed the hook. 

Rue, her pole clasped in both 
hands between her knees, gazed with 
preoccupied eyes out across the 
water where, on the sandy shere, a 
pair of speckled tip-ups ran busily 
about, dipping and bobbing, or 
spread their white, striped wings to 
shear the still surface of the pond, 
swing shoreward with bowed wings 
again, and resume their formal, 
quaint, and busy manners. 

From the interstices of the lime- 
stone parapet grew a white bluebell 
the only one Rue had ever seen. 
As long as she could remember, it 
had come up there every year and 
bioomed, snow-white, amid a world 
of its blue comrades in the grass 
below. She looked for it now, saw it 
in bud—three sturdy stalks sprout- 
ing at right angles from the wall 
and curving up parallel to it. Some- 
how or other, she had come to asso- 
ciate this white freak of nature 
with herself—she scarcely knew 
why. It comforted her oddly to see 
it again, still surviving, still deli- 
cately vigorous, though where among 
those stone slabs it found its 
nourishment she never could imagine. 

The intense blue of the sky had 
altered since noon; the west became 
gradually duller and the air stiller, 
and now, over the Gayfield hills, a 
tall cloud thrust up silvery-edged 
convolutions toward a zenith still 
royally and magnificently blue. 

She had been sitting there watch- 
ing her swimming cork for over an hour when the first light 
western breeze arrived, spreading a dainty ripple across the 
pond. Her cork danced, drifted; beneath it she caught the 
momentary glimmer of the minnow; then thecork was jerked 
under; she clasped the pole with all her strength, struck 
upward, and a heavy pickerel, all gold and green, sprang 
furiously from the water and fell back with a sharp splash. 

Under the sudden strain of the fish, she nearly lost her 
balance, scrambled hastily down from the parapet, propping 
the pole desperately against her body, and stood so, unbend- 
ing, unyielding, her eyes fixed on the water where the taut 
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line cut it at forty-five degrees. 

At the same time, two men in a red runabout, speeding 
westward, caught sight of the sharp turn by the bridge 
which the ruins of the paper-mill had hidden. The man 
driving the car might have made it even then had he not 






seen Ruhannah in the center of the bridge. It was instantly 
all off; so were both mud-guards and one wheel; so were 
driver and passenger, floundering on their backs among the 
rank grass and wild flowers. Ruhannah, petrified, still fast 
to her fish, gazed at the catastrophe over her right shoulder. 
A broad, short, squarely built man of forty emerged from 
the weeds, went hastily to the car, and did something to it. 
Noise ceased; clouds of steam continued to ascend from the 
crumpled hood. 
The other man, even shorter but slimmer, sauntered out 





From the book on the invalid's knees, Brandes took his cue, and the 
tions of foreign missions, skilfully inspired by the respectful 


of a bed of milkweed whither he had been catapulted. He 
dusted with his elbow a gray-felt hat as he stood looking at 
the wrecked runabout; his comrade, still clutching a cigar 
between his teeth, continued to examine the car. 

“What do you know about this?” growled the thick-set 
man, in utter disgust. “Do we hunt for a garage—or what? 

“Tt’s up to you, Eddie. And, say, what was the matter 
with you? Den’t you know a bridge when you see one? 

“That girl—” He turned and looked at Ruhannah, who 
was dragging the big, flapping pickerel over the parapet by 
main strength. 

The men scowled at her in silence; then the one addres 
as Eddie rolled his cigar grimly into the left corner of his jaw. 
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“It seems to worry ner a lot what she’s done to us,” he 
observed briefly. 

“J wonder does she know she wrecked us,” suggested the 
other. He was a stunted, wiry little man of thirty-five. 


His head seemed slightly too large; he had a pasty face 
with the sloe-black eyes, button nose, and the widely 
chiseled mouth of a circus clown. 

The eyes of the short, thick-set man were narrow and 
grayish green in a round, smoothly shaven face. They nar- 
rowed still more as the thunder broke louder from the west. 


conversation developed into a monologue on the present condi- 
attention and the brief and ingenious questions of Brandes 


Ruhannah, dragging her fish over the grass, was coming 
toward them, and the man called Eddie stepped forward to 
bar her progress. 

_ Say, girlie,’ he began, the cigar still tightly screwed 
into his cheek, “is there a juice-mill anywhere near us, 
d’y’know?” 

“What?” said Rue. 

“A garage.” 

“Yes; there is one at Gayfield.” 

“How far, girlie?” 

Rue flushed, but answered, 

‘It is half a mile to Gayfield.” 

The other man, noticing the color in Ruhannah’s face, 
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took off his pearl-gray hat. His language was less gram- 
matical than his friend’s, but his instincts were better. 

“Thank you,” he said, his companion staring all the while 
at the girl without the slightest expression. ‘Is there a 
telephone in any of them houses, miss?”—glancing around 
behind him at the three edifices which composed the cross- 
roads called Brookhollow. 

“No,” said Rue. 

It thundered again; the world around had become very 
dusky and silent, and the flash veined a rapidly blacken- 
ing west. 

“Tt’s going to rain buckets,” 
said the man called Eddie. “If 
you live around here, can you let 
us come into your house till it’s 
over, gir-er-miss?”’ 

OV ga? 

“T’m Mr. Brandes — Ed 
Brandes, of New York”— speak- 
ing through cigar-clutching teeth. 
“This is Mr. Ben Stull, of the 
same. It’s raining already. Is 
that your house?” 

“T live there,” said Rue, nodding 
across the bridge. “You may 
come in.” 

She walked ahead, dragging 
the fish. Stull went to the car, 
took two suitcases from the boot; 
Brandes threw both overcoats 
over his arm, and followed in the 
wake of Ruhannah and her fish. 

“No Saratoga and no races to- 
day, Eddie,” remarked Stull. But 
Brandes’s narrow gray-green eyes 
were following Ruhannah.. 

“Tt’s a pity,” cortinued Stull, 
“somebody didn’t learn you to 
drive a car before you ask your 
friends joy-riding.” 

“Aw—shut up!” 
Brandes slowly, 
teeth. 

They climbed the flight of steps 
to the veranda through a rapidly 
thickening gloom which was ripped 
wide open at intervals by light- 
ning. 

Thus, Brandes and his shadow, 
Bennie Stull, came into the home 
of Ruhannah Carew. ; 

Her mother, who had observed 
their approach from the window, 
opened the door. 

“Mother,” said Ruhannah, 
“here is the fish I caught—and 
two gentlemen.” With which 
dubious but innocent explana- 

toward the kitchen, carrying 


returned 
between his 


tion she continued on 
her fish. 

Stull offered a brief explanation to account for their 
plight and presence; Brandes, listening and watching the 
mother out of greenish, sleepy eyes, made up his mind 
concerning her. 

While the spare room was being prepared by mother and 
daughter, he and Stull, seated in the sitting-room, their hats 
upon their knees, exchanged solemn commonplaces with the 
Reverend Mr. Carew. , 

Brandes, always the gambler, always wary and reticent 
by nature, did all the listening before he came to conclusions 
that relaxed the stiffness of his attitude and the immobility 
of his large, round face. Then, at ease under circumstances 
and conditions which he began to comprehend and have an 
amiable contempt for, he became urbane and conversa- 
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tional, end a little amused to find navigation so simple, even 
when out of his proper element. 

From the book on the invalid’s knees, Brandes took his 
cue, and the conversation developed into a monologue on 
the present condition of foreign missions, skilfully inspired 
by the respectful attention and the brief and ingenious 
questions of Brandes. 

‘Doubtless,’ concluded the Reverend Mr. Carew, “you 
are familiar with the “Life of the Reverend Adoniram 
Judson,” Mr. Brandes.” 

It turned out to be Brandes’s favorite book. 

“Vou will recollect, then, the amazing conditions in India 
which confronted Doctor Judson and his wife.” 

Brandes recollected perfectly—with a slow glance at Stull. 

‘All that is changed,” said the invalid, ‘God be thanked! 
And conditions in Armenia are changing for the better, 
I hope.”’ 

‘“‘Let us hope so,” returned Brandes solemnly. 

‘To doubt it is to doubt the goodness of the Almighty,” 
said the Reverend Mr. Carew. His dreamy eyes became 
fixed on the rain-splashed window, burned a little with 
somber inward light. 

“In Trebizond,” he began, “in my time——”’ 

His wife came into the room, saying that the spare bed- 
chamber was ready and that the gentlemen might wish to 
wash before supper, which would be ready in a little while. 

On their way up-stairs, they encountered Ruhannah com- 
ing down. Stull passed with a polite grunt; Brandes ranged 
himself for the girl to pass him. 

“Ever so much obliged to you, Miss Carew,” he said. 
“We have put you to a great deal of trouble, I am sure.” 

Rue looked up surprised, shy, not quite understanding 
how to reconcile his polite words and pleasant voice with 
the voice and manner in whichhe had addressed her on the 
bridge. 

“It is no trouble,” she said, flushing slightly. “I hope you 
will be comfortable.” 

And she continued to descend the stairs a trifle more 
hastily, not quite sure she cared very much to talk to that 
kind of man. 

In the spare bedroom, whither Stull and Brandes had been 
conducted, the latter was seated on the big and rather 
shaky maple bed, buttoning a fresh shirt and collar, while 
Stull took his turn at the basin. Rain beat heavily on 
the windows. 

‘Say, Ben,” remarked Brandes, “you want to be careful 
when we go down-stairs that the old guy don’t spot us for 
sporting men. He’s a minister or something.” 

Stull lifted his dripping face of a circus clown from the 
basin. 

“What's that?” ’ 

“T say we don’t want to give the old people a shock. 
You know what they’d think of us.”’ 

“What do I care what they think?” 

“Can't you be polite?” 

“T can be better than that; I can be honest,” said Stull, 
-drying his sour visage with a flimsy towel. 

After Brandes had tied his polka-dotted tie carefully 
before the blurred mirror, 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked stolidly. 

‘‘Ah—I know what I mean, Eddie. So do you. You're 
a smooth talker, all right. You can listen and look wise, 
too, when there’s anything in it for you. Just you see the 
Way you got Stein to put up good money for you! vAnd all 
you done was to listen to him and keep your mouth shut.” 

Brandes rose with an air almost jocular and smote Stull 
upon the back. 

‘Stein thinks he’s the greatest manager on earth. Let 
him tell you so if you want anything out of him,” he said, 
walking to the window. 

The volleys of rain splashing on the panes obscured the 
outlook; Brandes flattened his nose against the glass and 
stood as though lost in thought. Behind him, Stull dried 
his features, rummaged in the suitcase, produced a bath- 


robe and slippers, put them on, and stretched himself ovt 
on the bed. 

“Aren’t you coming down to buzz the preacher?” de. 
manded Brandes, turning from the drenched window. 

“So you can talk phony to the little kid? No.” 

‘“‘Ah—get it out of your head that I mean phony.’ 

“Well, what do you mean?” 

“Nothing.” 

Stull gave him a contemptuous glance and turned over on 
the pillow. 

‘Are you coming down?” 

“No.” 

So Brandes took another survey of himself in the glass, 
used his comb and brushes again, added a studied twist to 
his tie, shot his cuffs, and walked out of the room with the 
solid deliberation which characterized his carriage at all 
times. 


VI 
THE END OF SOLITUDE 


A rain-washed world, smelling sweet as a wet rose, a 
cloudless sky, delicately blue, and a swollen stream tumbling 
and foaming under the bridge—of these Mr. Eddie Brandes 
was agreeably conscious as he stepped out on the veranda 
after breakfast, and inserted a cigar between his teeth. 

He always had the appearance of having just come out of 
a Broadway barber shop with the visible 
traces of shave, shampoo, massage, and 
manicuring patent upon his person. 

His short, square figure was clothed 
in well-cut blue serge; a smart straw 
hat embellished his head, polished russet 
shoes his remarkably small feet. On his 
small, fat fingers, several heavy rings were 
conspicuous. And the odor of cologne 
exhaled from and subtly pervaded the 
ensemble. 

Across the road, hub- 
deep in wet grass and 
weeds, he could see his 
wrecked runabout, glis- 
tening with rain-drops. 

He stood for a 
while on the veran- 
da, both hands 
shoved deeply into 
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his pockets, 

his cigar screwed 

into his cheek. From 

time to time he jingled 

keys and loose coins in his 

pockets. Finally, he sauntered down 

the steps and across the wet road to 

inspect the machine at closer view. 
Contemplating it tranquilly, head on 

one side and his left eye closed to avoid 
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the drifting cigar smoke, he presently became aware of a 
girl in a pink-print dress leaning over the gray parapet of 
the bridge. And, picking his way among the puddles, he 
went toward her. 

“Good-morning, 
straw hat. 

Rue turned her head over her shoulder; the early sun 
glistened on his shiny, carefully parted hair, and lingered 
in glory on a diamond scarf-pin. 

“Good-morning,” she said, a little uncertainly, for the 
memory of their first meeting on the bridge had not entirely 
been forgotten. 

“You had breakfast early,” he said. 

—." 

He kept his hat off; such little courtesies have their effect. 
Also, it was good for his hair which, he feared, had become 
a trifle thinner recently. 

“Tt is beautiful weather,” 
her through his cigar smoke. 

“Ves.” She looked down into the tumbling water. 

“This is a beautiful country, isn’t it, Miss Carew?” 

“Ten.” 

With his head a little on one side, he inspected her. There 
was only the fine curve of her cheek visible, and a white 
neck under the chestnut hair, and one slim, tanned hand 
resting on the stone parapet. 

“Do you like motoring?” he asked. 
She looked up. 


Miss Carew,” he said, taking off his 


said Mr. Brandes, squinting at 
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He rowed her about on the pond 
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“Yes. I have only been out a few times.”’ 


“Tl have a nother car up here in a few days. 1 like to 
take you out.’ 
She was silent. 
“Ever go to Saratoga?”’ he inquired. 
“No.” 
“T'll take you to the races—with your mother. Wouid 


you like to go?” 

She remained silent so long that he became a trifle uneasy. 

“With your mother,” he repeated, moving so he could 
see a little more of her face. 

“T don’t think mother would go,” she said. 

“Would she let you go?” 

“T don’t think so.”’ 

“There’s nothing wrong with racing,” he said, “ 
don’t bet money on the horses.” 

But Rue knew nothing about sport, and her ignorance, 
as well as the suggested combination of Saratoga, automo- 
bile, and horse-racing, left her silent again. Brandes sat 
down on the parapet of the bridge and held his straw hat 
on his fat knees. 

“Then we'll make it a family party,” he said— your 
father and mother and you. Shall we? And we'll just go 
off for the day.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Would you like it?” 

“Ta. 

“Will you go?” 

‘“*T—work in the mill.” 

“Every day?” 

“Yes,” 

‘““How about Sunday?” 

“We go to church. I don’t know—perhaps we might go 
in the afternoon.” 

“T’ll ask your father,” he said, watching the delicately 
flushed face with an odd, almost sluggish persistency. His 
gray-green eyes seemed hypnotized; he appeared unable to 
turn them elsewhere, and she, gradually becoming conscious 
of his scrutiny, kept her own eyes averted. 

“What were you looking at in the water?” he asked. 

“T was looking for our boat. It isn’t there. I’m afraid 
it has gone over the dam.” 
“T’ll help you search for it,” 


if you 


he said, “‘when I come back 
from the village. I’m 
going to walk over and 
find somebody wholli 
cart that runabout to the 
railroad station. You’re 
not going that way, are 
you?” he added, rising. 

“No.” 

“Then”’— he lifted his 
hat high and put it on 
with care—“ until a little 
later, Miss Carew. And 
I want to apologize for 
speaking so familiarly to 
you yesterday. I’msorry. 
It’s a way we get into in 
New York. Broadway 
isn’t good for ‘a man’s 
manners. Will you for- 
give me, Miss Carew?” 

Embarrassment kept 
her silent; she nodded 
her head, and _ finally 
turned and looked at 
him. His smile was agree- 
able. Shesmiled faintly, too, 
and rose. 

“Until later, then,” he said. 
is the Gayfield road, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.’ 

She turned and (Continued on page 132) 
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— My Hawaiian 


Aloha 


By Jack London 


~ 


Epitror’s Note — This is the 
second of Mr. London’s articles 
on our delightful territorial 
possession — Hawaii. 'The 
first appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue. 


AWAII is the 
home of 
shanghaied 
men and 

women, and of the 
descendants of 
shanghaied men and 
women. They never 
intended to be here 
at all. Very rarely, 
since the first whites 
came, has one, 

with the deliber- 


ate plan of 
~~ 


coming to re- a 
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Ditch-trail on a Hawaiian mountainside 


main, remained. Somehow, the love of the Islands, like the 
love of a woman, just happens. One cannot determine 
in advance to love a particular woman, nor can one so 
determine to love Hawaii. One sees, and one loves 

or does not love. With Hawaii, it seems always 

to be love at first sight. Those for whom the 

Islands were made, or who were made for the 

Islands, aré swept off their feet in the first 

moments of meeting, embrace, and are embraced. 

I remember a dear friend who resolved to 

come to Hawaii and make it his home forever. 

He packed up his wife, all his belongings, 1n- 


Hawaiian girl playing the ukulele—a native guitar which has a3 
cluding his garden hose and rake and hoe, said, 


become popular in this country 
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Good-by, proud California!” and departed. Now he was a poet, with an 
eye and soul for beauty, and it was only to be expected that he would 

lose his heart to Hawaii as Mark Twain and Stevenson and 
Stoddard had before him. So he came, with his wife and 

garden hose and rake and hoe. Heaven alone knows 

what preconceptions he must have entertained. But 

the fact remains that he found naught of beauty 

and charm and delight. His stay in Hawaii, 

brief as it was, was a hideous nightmare. 

In no time, he was (Continued on page 142) 
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He sped away in panic-terror among the silent trees. 





From behind the glassy twigs emerged 


another form, snow-white like the fleeing rabbit 


The Morning of ¢he Silver Frost 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


These famous stories of the life-problems of the little 


LL night the big buck rabbit 

(he was really a hare, but 

the backwoodsman called 

him a rabbit) had been 
squatting on his form wnder the Ledge on _ Baldface,” 
dense branches of a young fir tree. 
The branches grew so low that their tips touched the snow 
all around him, giving him almost perfect shelter from the 
drift of the storm. The storm- was one of icy rain, which 
everywhere froze instantly as it fell. All night it had 
been busy incasing the whole wilderness—every tree and 
bush and stump, and the snow in every open meadow or 
patch of forest glade—in an armor of ice, thick and hard 
and glassy clear. And the rabbit, crouching motionless 
save for an occasional forward thrust of his long, sensitive 
ears, had slept in unwonted security, knowing that none 
of his prowling foes would venture forth from their lairs on 
such a night. 
_ At dawn, the rain stopped. The cold deepened to a still 
Intensity. ‘The clouds lifted along the eastern horizon, and 
a thin, icy flood of saffron and palest rose washed down 
across the glittering desolation. The wilderness was ablaze 
on the instant with elusive tongues and points of colored 
light—jeweled flames, not of fire but of frost. The world 
had become a palace of crystal and opal—a dream-palace— 
that Would vanish at a touch, a. breath. And, indeed, had'a 
Wind arisen then to breathe upon it roughly, the immeasur- 
able crystal would have shattered as swiftly as a dream; the 





people of the wild never fail of sincerely appreciative 
reception by all Cosmopolitan readers, and their 
resumption by Mr. Roberts is regarded as an occasion 
for congratulation. The next of the series, “The 
will 


too rigid twigs and branches would 
have snapped and clattered down 
in ruin. 

The rabbit came out from under 
his little ice-clad fir tree; and, for 
all his caution, the brittle twigs 
broke about him as he emerged, and tinkled around him 
sharply. The thin, light sound was so loud upon the still- 
ness that he gave a startled leap into the air, landing many 
feet away from his refuge. He slipped and sprawled, 
recovered his foothold, and stood quivering, his great, 
prominent eyes trying to look in every direction at once, 
his ears questioning anxiously to and fro, his nostrils 
twitching for any hint of danger. 

There was no sight, sound, or scent, however, to justify 
his alarm, and, in a few seconds, growing bolder, he remem- 
bered that he was hungry. Close by, he noticed the tips of 
a little birch sapling sticking up above the snow. These 
birch tips, in winter, were his favorite food. He hopped 
toward them—going circumspectly over the slippery sur- 
face—and sat up on his hind quarters to nibble at them. 
To his intense surprise and disappointment, each twig and 
aromatic bud was sealed away, inaccessible though clearly 
visible, under a quarter-inch of ice. Twig after twig he in- 
vestigated with his inquiring, sensitive cleft nostrils, which 
miet everywhere the same chill reception. Round and round 
the tantalizing branch he hopped, unable to make out the 


situation. At last, thoroughly disgusted, he turned his back 
41 
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The Morning of the Silver Frost 


a gti twigs emerged another form, snow- 

} white like the fleeing rabbit, and sped 

in pursuit—not so swiftly, indeed, as 

the rabbit, but with an air of implac- 

able purpose that made the quarry 

seem already doomed. The pursuer 

was much smaller than his intended 

victim, very low on the legs, long- 

bodied, slender, and sinuous; and he 

moved as if all compacted of whipcord 

muscle. The grace of his long, deliber- 

ate bounds was indescribable. His head was 

triangular in shape, the ears small and close-set 

the black-tipped muzzle sharply pointed, with 

the thin black lips upcurled to show the white fangs as 

if in a ferocious but soundless snarl, and the eyes 

glowed red with blood-lust. Small as it was, there was 

something terrible about the tiny beast, and its pursuit 
seemed as inevitable as fate. ‘ 

For perhaps fifty yards, the weasel followed 

straight upon the rabbit’s track. Then he swerved 

to the right. He had lost sight of his quarry. 

But he knew its habits in flight. He knew it 

would run in a circle; and he took a chord of 

‘ that circle, so as to head the fugitive off. He knew 
he might have to repeat this maneuver several times, 
but he had no doubts as to the result. In a second or 
two, he also had disappeared among the azure shadows 
and pink-and-saffron gleams of the ice-clad forest. 

For several minutes the glade was empty, still as death 
with the bitter but delicate glories of the winter dawn 
flooding ever more radiantly across it. On a sudden, the 
rabbit appeared again—this time at the opposite side of 

theglade. He wasrunningirresolutely now, with little aimless 
leaps to this side and to that; and his leaps were short and 
lifeless, as if his nerve-power were getting paralyzed. About 
the middle of the glade, he seemed to give up altogether, as 
if conquered by sheer panic. He stopped, hesitated, wheeled 
about, and crouched flat upon the naked snow, trembling 
violently and staring, with eyes that started from his head, 
at the point in the woods from which he had just emerged. 

A second later, the grim pursuer appeared. He saw his 
victim awaiting him. But he did not hurry his pace by a 
hairbreadth. With the same terrible deliberation, he ap- 
proached. Only his jaws opened; his long fangs glistened 


on the treacherous bare. The blood-red globule of light glowed redder at the 


birch bush, and made 
for another, some 
fifty yards down the 
glade. 

Ashe reachedit, he 
stopped short, sud- 
denly rigid, his head 
half turned over his 
shoulder, every mus- 
cle gathered like a 


back of his eyes. : 

One more of those inexorable bounds, and he would have 
been at his victim’s throat. The rabbit screamed. 

At that instant, with a hissing sound, adark shadow 
dropped out of the air. It struck the rabbit. He was en- 
veloped in a dreadful flapping of wings. Iron talons, that 
clutched and bit like the jaws of a trap, seized him by the 
back. He felt himself partly lifted from the snow. He 
screamed again. But now he struggled convulsively, no 
longer submissive to his doom, the hypnotic spell cast upon 


him by the weasel being broken by the shock of the great 
hawk’s unexpected attack. ; 

But the weasel was not of the stuff or temper to let his. 
prey be snatched thus from his jaws. Cruel and wanton 
assassin though he was, ever rejoicing to kill for the lust 
of killing long after his hunger was satisfied, he neverthe- 
less had the courage of a wounded buffalo. A mere daring 
sliver of white, he sprang straight into the blinding confusion 
of those great wings. 

He secured a hold just under one wing, where the armor 
of feathers was thinnest, and began to gnaw inward with 
his keen fangs. With a startled cry, the hawk freed her 
talons from the rabbit’s back and clutched frantically at her 
scattered crystals rang sharply assailant. The rabbit, writhing out from under the strug- 
on the shining snow-crust. gle, went leaping off into cover, bleeding copiously but carry 
And he sped away in panic- ing no fatal hurt. He had recovered his wits, and had no 
terror among the silent trees. idle curiosity as to how the battle between his enemies would 


From behind the glassy turn out. 


spring wound up to ex- 
treme tension. His bulg- 
ing eyes had caught a 
movement somewhere 
behind him, beyond a 
clump of twigs which he 
had just left. Only for 
a second did hé remain 
thus rigid. Then the 
spring was loosed. With 
a frantic bound, he went over 
.and through the top of the 
bush. The shattered and 
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The hawk, for all her great strength and the crushing Just at the edge of the glade, immediately over f 
superiority of her weapons, had a serious disadvantage of the top of a branchy young paper-birch which shot 

sition. ‘The weasel, maintaining his deadly grip and work- a million colored points of light in the sunrise, the 
ing inward like a bulldog, had hunched up his lithe little end came. The fangs of the weasel met in the 
body so that she could not reach it with her talons. She hawk’s wildly throbbing heart. With a chok- 
tore furiously at his back with her rending beak, but the ing burst of scarlet blood, it stopped. 
amazingly tough, rubbery muscles resisted even that Stone-dead, the marauder of the air crashed 
weapon to a certain degree. At last, securing a grip with her down through the slim birch top, with a vast 
beak upon her adversary’s thigh, she managed to pull the _ scattering of gleams and crystals. With wide- 
curled-up body out almost straight, and so gained a hold sprawled wings, she thudded down upon 
upon it with one set of talons. the snow-crust, almost under ‘the fox’s 

That grip was crushing, irresistible, but it was toofarback complacent jaws. The weasel’s -venom- 
to be immediately fatal. The weasel’s lithe body lengthened ous head, covered with blood, emerged a 
out under the agonizing stress of it, but it could not pull his _ triumphant from the mass of feathers. ‘Fi 
jaws from their hold. They continued inexorably their As the victor writhed free, the fox, 
task of gnawing inward, ever inward, seeking a vital spot. pouncing upon him with a careless air, 

The struggle went on in silence, as far as the voices of _ seized him by the neck, snapped it neatly, 
both combatants were concerned. But the beating of the and tossed the long, limp body aside 
hawk’s wings resounded on the glassy-hard surface of the upcn the snow. 
snow. As the struggle shifted ground, those flapping wings He had no use for the rank, 
came suddenly in contact with a bush whose iced twigs were stringy meat of the weasel 
brittle as glass and glittering like the prisms of a great: when better fare was at hand. t 
crystal candelabrum. There was a shrill crash and a thin, _ Then he drew the hawk close 
ringing clatter as the twigs shattered off and spun flying ~ to the trunk of the young ‘ [ ithe 
across the crust. birch, and lay down to make X we 

The sound carried far through the still, iridescent spaces - a leisurely breakfast. 
of the wilderness. It reached the ears of a foraging fox, who 
was tiptoeing with dainty care over the slippery crust. He 
turned hopefully to investigate, trusting to get a needed 4 
breakfast out of some fellow marauder’s difficulties. At the / 
edge of the glade he paused, peering through a bush of 
crystal fire to size up the situation before committing him- 
self to the venture. 

Desperately preoccupied though she was, the hawk’s tf 
all-seeing eyes detected the red outlines of the fox through buf ga 
the bush. With a frantic beating of her wings, she lifted A Le 
herself from the snow. The fox darted upon her with a 
lightning rush and a shattering of 
icicles. He was just too late. The 
great bird was already in the air, 
carrying her deadly burden with her. 
The fox leaped straight upward, 
hoping to pull her down, but his 
clashing jaws just failed to reach 
her talons. Laboring heavily in her 
flight, she made off, striving to gain 
a tree-top where she might perch 
and once more give her attention to 
the gnawing torment which 
clung beneath her wing. 

The fox, being wise, and 
seeing that the hawk was in 
extremest straits, ran on 
beneath her as she flew, 
gazing upward ex- 
pectantly. 

The weasel, mean- 
while, with that deadly 
concentration of purpose 
Which characterizes his 
tribe, paid no heed to the 
fact that he 
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The H orn 


By 
Booth 
Tarkington 
Illustrated by 


Worth Brehm 


Penrod 
Buys 


An Antique 


He staggered to the wheelbarrow, sat, and blew—and yet the funnel uttered nothing 


NE day, a new ambition entered into Penrod Scho- 
field; it was heralded by a flourish of trumpets 
and set up a great noise within his being. 

On his way home from Sunday-school, he had 
paused at a corner to listen to a brass band, which was re- 
turning from a funeral, playing a medley of airs from “The 
Merry Widow,” and, as the musicians came down the 
street, walking so gracefully, the sun picked out the gold 
braid upon their uniforms and splashed fire from their 
polished instruments. Penrod marked the shapes of the 
great bass horns, the suave sculpture of their brazen coils, 
and the grand, sensational flare of their mouths. And he 
saw plainly that these noble things, to be mastered, needed 
no more than some breath blown into them during the 
hagering of a few simple keys. Then obediently they gave 
forth those vast but dulcet sounds which stirred his spirit 
as no other sounds could stir it quite. 

The leader of the band, walking ahead, was-a pleasing 
figure, nothing more. Penrod supposed him to be a mere 
decoration, and had never sympathized with Sam Williams’ 
deep feeling about drum-majors. The cornets, the trom- 
bones, the smaller horns were rather interesting, of course, 
and the drums had charm, especially the bass drum, which 
must be partially supported by a youth in front; but, im- 
measurably above all these, what fascinated Penrod was 
the little man with the monster horn. There Penrod’s 
widening eyes remained transfixed upon the horn so daz- 
ding, with its broad spaces of brassy high lights, and so 
overwhelming, with its mouth as wide as a tub, that there 
Was something almost threatening about it. 
belittle elderly band-musician walked manfully as he 
ew his great horn; and, in that pompous engine of sound, 
the boy beheld a spectacle of huge forces under human 
ae To Penrod, the horn meant. power, and the mu- 
ype mastery over power, though, of course, Pen- 
tod did not know that this was how he really felt about 
the matter. : 
fnandiloquent sketches were passing and interchanging 
dence oe s eye—Penrod, in proud raiment, marching 
< € staring street, his shoulders swaying professionally, 

€ roar of the horn he bore submerging all other sounds; 


Penrod on horseback, blowing the enormous horn, and 
leading wild hordes to battle, while Marjorie Jones looked 
on from the sidewalk; Penrod astounding his mother and 
father and sister by suddenly serenading them in the 
library. “Why, Penrod, where did you learn to play like 
this?” 

These were vague and shimmering glories of vision rather 
than definite plans for his life-work, yet he did, with all his 
will, determine to own and play upon some roaring instru- 
ment of brass. And, after all, this was no new desire of his; 
it was only an old one inflamed to.take a new form. Nor 
was music the root of it, for the identical desire is often up- 
roarious among them that hate music. What stirred in 
Penrod was new neither in him nor in the world, but old— 
ald as old Adam, old as the childishness of man. All 
children have it, of course; they are all anxious to Make a 
Noise in the World. 


While the band approached, Penrod marked the time 
with his feet; then he fell into step and accompanied the 
musicians down the street, keeping as near as possible to 
the little man with the big horn. There were four or five 
other boys, strangers, also marching with the band, but 
these were light spirits, their flushed faces and prancing 
legs proving that they were merely in a state of emotional 
reaction to music. Penrod, on the contrary, was grave. 
He kept his eyes upon the big horn, and, now and then, he 
gave an imitation of it. His fingers moved upon invisible 
keys near the median line of his abdomen; his cheeks puffed 
out, and, from far down in his throat, he produced strange 
sounds: “Taw-p’taw-p’taw! Taw-p’taw-p’taw! PAW!” 

The other boys turned back when the musicians ceased 
to play, but Penrod marched on, still keeping close to what 
so inspired him. He stayed with the band till the last 
member of it disappeared up a staircase in an office-building 
down at the business-end of the street, and, even after that, 
he lingered a while, looking at the staircase. 

Finally, however, he set his face toward home, whither he 
marched in a procession, the visible part of which consisted 
of himself alone. All the way, the rhythmic movements of 
his head kept time with his marching feet and, also, with 
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a slight rise and fall of his fingers at about the median line 
of his abdomen. And pedestrians who encountered him 
in this preoccupation were not surprised to hear, as he 
passed, a few explosive little vocalizations: ‘“Taw-p’taw- 


ptaw! TAW! Taw-aw-HAW!” 


These were the outward symptoms of no fleeting im- 
pulse but of steadfast desire; therefore they were persist- 
ent. The likeness of the great bass horn remained upon 
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moment, he was breathless. 










next day, at lunch, he was able to dismiss this problem from 
his mind—he learned that his uncle Joe would be passing 
through town on his way from Nevada the following after. 
noon, and all the Schofield family were to go to the station 
to see him. Penrod would be excused from school. 

At this news, his cheeks became pink, and, for a 
Uncle Joe and Penrod did not 
meet often, but when they did, uncle Joe invariably gave 


the retina of his mind’s eye, losing nothing of its brazen Penrod money. Moreover, he always managed to do it 


enormity with the pass- 
ing of hours, nor abat- 
ing, in his mind’s ear, 
one whit of its fascinat- 
ing blatancy. Penrod 
might have forgotten 
almost anything else 
more readily; for such 
a horn has this double 
compulsion: people can 
not possibly keep them- 
selves from looking at 
its possessor—and they 
certainly have GOT to 
listen to him! 

Penrod was _ preoc- 
cupied at dinner and 
during the evening, now 
and then causing his 
father some irritation 
by croaking, “Taw- 
p taw-p’taw!” while 
the latter was talking. 
And when bedtime 
came for the son of the 
house, he mounted the 
stairs in a rhythmic 
manner, and p’tawed 
himself through the 
upper hall as far as his 
own chamber. 

Even after he had 
gone to bed, there came 
a revival of these mani- 
festations. ilis mother 
had put out his light 
for him and had re- 
turned to the library 
down-stairs; three- 
quarters of an hour 
had elapsed since then, 
and Penrod’s sister 
Margaret was in her 
room, next to his, when 
4 continuous low croak- 
ing (which she was just 
able to bear) suddenly 
broke out into loud, 
triumphal blattings: 


“TAW-p’taw-p taw-aw-HAW! 


PAW!” 


“Penrod,” Margaret called, “stop that! 
write letters. If you don’t quit and go to sleep, I'll call 


yo? 


papa up, and you'll see: 


The noise ceased, or, rather, it tapered down to a desul- five dollars. 
tory faint croaking which finally died out; but there can 
be little doubt that Penrod’s last waking thoughts were of 
instrumental music. And in the morning, when he woke 
to face the gloomy day’s scholastic tasks, something unusual 
and eager dawned in his face with the return of memory. 
“Taw-p’taw!” he began. : 


“See here,” he said brusquely: “I want to look at that big horn in the 
“Very well.” said the earl: ‘look at it” 


window.” 


“PAW!” 


I’m trying to 





>? 


All day, in school and out, his mind was busy with com- __ millions. 


putations—not such as are prescribed by mathematical 
pedants but estimates of how much old rags and old iren 
would sell for enough money to buy a horn. 


Happily, the 








“Eighty-fi——”’ Penrod bega 
forced to pause and swallow a little air that o 
throat as the difference between eighty-five and two be- 
came more and more startling. He had entered the store 
rich; in the last ten seconds he had become poverty- 
stricken. Tighty-five dollars was the same as eighty-five 


“Shall I put it aside for you,’ 
“while you look around the other stores to see ! 
anything you like better?”’ 


privately, so that, later, 
there was no _ bother- 
some supervision. Last 
time, he had given 
Penrod a silver dollar. 

At thirty-five min- 
utes after two, Wednes- 
day afternoon, un- 
cle Joe’s train came 
into. the station, “and 
uncle Joe got out and 
shouted among his rel- 
atives. At eighteen 
minutes of three, he 
was waving to them 
from the platform of 
the last car, having 
just slipped a_ two- 
dollar bill into Pen- 
rod’s_ breast-pocket. 
And at seven minutes 
after three, Penrod 
opened the door of the 
largest ‘“‘music store” 
in town. 

A tall, exquisite, fair 
man, evidently a mu- 
sical earl, stood before 
him, leaning whimsi- 
cally upon a counter. 
The sight abashed Pen- 
rod not a bit—his re- 
markable financial con- 
dition even made him 
rather peremptory. 

“See here,” he said 
brusquely: “I want to 
look at that big horn 
in the window.” 

“Very well,” said 
the earl; “look at it.” 
And he leaned more 
luxuriously upon the 
counter. 

_ “T meant—” Penrod 
began, but paused, 
somewhat daunted, 
while an unnamed fear 
brought greater mild- 


P’taw-WAW-aw! Aw- ness into his voice as he continued, “I meant—I—how 
much is that big horn?” 
“How much?” the earl repeated. 
“TI mean,” said Penrod, “how much is it worth?” 
“T don’t know,” the earl returned. “Its price is eighty- 


>” 


n mechanically, but was 


bstructed his 


’ asked the salesman-eatl, 


if there’: 





m from 
passing 
g after- 
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“T guess—I gues: not,” said Penrod, whose face had 
grown red. He swallowed again, scraped the floor with 
the side of his right shoe, scratched the back of his neck, 
and then, trying to make his manner casual and easy, 

“Well, I can’t stand around here all day,” he said. “I 
got to be gettin’ on up the street.” 

“Business, I suppose?”’ 

Penrod, turning to the door, suspected jocularity, but 
he found himself without resource; he was nonplused. 

“Sure you won’t let me have that horn tied up in wrap- 
ping-paper in case you decide to take it?”’ 

Penrod was almost positive that the spirit of this question 
was satirical, but he was unable to reply except by a feeble 
shake of the head—though, ten minutes later, as he plodded 
forlornly his homeward way, he looked over his shoulder 
and sent backward a few words of morose repartee. 

“Oh, I'am, am I?” he muttered, evidently concluding 
a conversation which he had continued mentally with the 
salesman. ‘Well, you’re double anything you call me; 
so that makes you a smart Aleck twice! Ole double-smart 
Aleck!” 

After that, he walked with the least bit more briskness, 
but not much. No wonder he felt discouraged; there are 
times when eighty-five dollars can be a blow to anybody. 
Penrod was so stunned that’he actually forgot what was in 
his pocket. He passed two drug stores, and they had ab- 
solutely no meaning to him. He walked all the way with- 
out spending a cent. 

At home, he spent a moment in the kitchen pantry while 
the cook was in the cellar; then he went out to the stable 
and began some really pathetic experiments. His materials 
were the small tin funnel which he had obtained in the 
pantry, and a short section of old garden hose. He in- 
serted the funnel into one end of the garden hose, and made 
it fast by wrappings of cord. Then he arranged the hose 
in a double, circular coil, tied it so that it would remain 
coiled, and blew into the other end. 

He blew and blew and blew; he set his lips tight together, 
as he had observed the little musician with the big horn set 
his, and blew and sputtered, and sputtered and blew— 
but nothing of the slightest importance happened in the 
orifice of the funnel. Still he blew. He began to be dizzy; 
his eyes watered; his expression became as horrible as a 
strangled person’s. He but blew the more. He stamped 
his feet and blew. He staggered to the wheelbarrow, sat, 
and blew—and yet the funnel uttered nothing; it seemed 
merely to breathe hard. 

It would not sound like a horn, and, when Penrod 
finally gave up, he had to admit 
piteously that it did not look 
like a horn. No boy over nine 
could have pretended that it was 
a horn. 

He tossed the thing upon the floor, 
and leaned back in the wheelbarrow, 
inert. 

“Yay, Penrod!” 

Comrade Sam 
Williams appeared 
in the doorway, 
and, behind Sam, 
Master Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts, 
Junior, a fat lad 
and well-to-do. 

“Yay, there!” 

Penrod made no re- 
sponse. The two came 
in, and Sam picked up 
the poor contrivance 
Penrod had tossed upon 
the floor. 

“What’s this 
dingus?” Sam asked. 
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The fact that the diameter of the opening into the cistern 

was one inch less than the diameter of the coil of Louis the 

Fifteenth's hunting- horn was all that had saved Louis the 
Fifteenth’s hunting-horn from intentional drowning 


“Nothin’.” 

“Well, what’s it for?” 

“Nothin’,” said Penrod. 

“What kind?” 

“For music,” said Penrod simply. 

Master Bitts laughed long and loud; he was derisive, 

“Music!” he yipped. “I thought you meant a cow’s horn! 
He says it’s a music-horn, Sam—what you think o’ that?” 

Sam blew into the thing industriously. 

“Tt won’t work,” he announced. 

“’Course it won’t!”’ Roddy Bitts shouted. “You can’t 
make it go without you got a real horns I’m goin’ to get 
me a real horn some day before long, and then you'll see 
me goin’ up and down here, playin’ it like sixty. I’lI-—— 

“* Some day before long!’” Sam mocked. “Yes, we will! 
Why’n’t you get it to-day, if you’re goin’ to?” 

“T would,” said Roddy. “Id go get the money from 
my father right now, only he wouldn’t give it to me.” 

Sam whooped, and Penrod, in spite of his great depres. 
sion, uttered a few jibing sounds. 

“T’d get my father to buy me a fire-engine and team-o’ 
horses,’’ Sam bellowed, “only he wouldn’t!” 

“Listen, can’t you?” cried Roddy. “I mean he would 
most any time, but not this month. I can’t have any 
money for a month beginning last Saturday, because I got 
paint on one of our dogs, and he came in the house with 
it on him and got some on pretty near everything. If it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for that——” 

“Oh, yes!” said Sam. ‘“‘If it hadn’t ’a’ been for that.’ 
It’s always sumpthing!” 

“Tt is not!” 

“Well, then, why’n’t you go get a real horn?” 

Roddy’s face had flushed with irritation. 

“Well, didn’t I just tell you—” he began, but paused, 
while the renewal of some interesting recollection became 
visible in his expression. “Why, I could, if I wanted to,” 
he said more calmly. ‘‘It wouldn’t be a new one, maybe. 
I guess it would be kind of an old one, but 

“Oh, a toy horn!” said Sam. “I expect one.you had 
when you were three years old, and your mother stuck it 
up in the attic to keep till you’re dead or sumpthing!” 

“It’s not either any toy horn,” Roddy insisted; “it’s 
a reg’lar horn for a band, and I could have it as easy as 
anything.” : . 

The tone of this declaration was so sincere that it roused 
the lethargic Penrod. 5 San 

“Roddy, is that true?” he sat up to inquire piercingly. 

“Of course it is!” Master Bitts returned. ‘What you 

take me for? I could go get that 
horn this minute if I wanted to.” 

‘A real one—honest?” 

“Well, didn’t I say it was a 
real one?” 

“Like in the band?” 

“T said so, didn’t I?” 

“T guess you 
mean one of those 
little ones,” said 
Penrod. a 

‘“No » SBE, 
Roddy insisted 
stoutly; “it’s a big 
one! It winds 
around in a big 
circle that would 
go all the way 

around a pretty fat 
man.” uae 

“What store is it in? 

“It’s not in any 
store,’ said Roddy. 
“It’s at my uncle Ethel- 
bert’s. He’s got this 
horn (Continued on page! 0b, 


“Tt’s a kind of a horn.” 
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LIVE THOMAS is "to become a motion-picture star. In the past two years, as a drawing 
card at the “Follies” and »” =“ Midnight Frolic,” she has been one of the real delights of this form of 
diversion in New York, the. only place in which -shé has appeared. But now she has a new ambition—to 
acquire fame in Picture Land—and opportunity to gratify it was offered at once. Which.is a very good thing 
for the vest of the country, where she will doubtless become as popular a favorite as in the great metropolis. 
The International Film Service will featureher in ils productions, * 
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“T guess—I gues: not,” said Penrod, whose face had 
grown red. He swallowed again, scraped the floor with 
the side of his right shoe, scratched the back of his neck, 


and then, trying to make his manner casual and easy, 

‘Well, I can’t stand around here all day,” he said. “I 
got to be gettin’ on up the street.” 

‘Business, I suppose?” 

Penrod, turning to the door, suspected jocularity, but 
he found himself without resource; he was nonplused. 

“Sure you won't let me have that horn tied up in wrap- 
ping-paper in case you decide to take it?” 

Penrod was almost positive that the spirit of this question 
was satirical, but he was unable to reply except by a feeble 
shake of the head—though, ten minutes later, as he plodded 
forlornly his homeward way, he looked over his shoulder 
and sent backward a few words of morose repartee. 

“Oh, I am, am I?” he muttered, evidently concluding 
a conversation which he had continued mentally with the 
salesman. “Well, you’re double anything you call me; 
so that makes you a smart Aleck twice! Ole double-smart 
Aleck!” 

After that, he walked with the least bit more briskness, 
but not much. No wonder he felt discouraged; there are 
times when eighty-five dollars can be a blow to anybody. 
Penrod was so stunned that he actually forgot what was in 
his pocket. He passed two drug stores, and they had ab- 
solutely no meaning to him. He walked all the way with- 
out spending a cent. 

At home, he spent a moment in the kitchen pantry while 
the cook was in the cellar; then he went out to the stable 
and began some really pathetic experiments. His materials 
were the small tin funnel which he had obtained in the 
pantry, and a short section of old garden hose. He in- 
serted the funnel into one end of the garden hose, and made 
it fast by wrappings of cord. Then he arranged the hose 
in a double, circular coil, tied it so that it would remain 
coiled, and blew into the other end. 

He blew and blew and blew; he set his lips tight together, 
as he had observed the little musician with the big horn set 
his, and blew and sputtered, and sputtered and blew— 
but nothing of the slightest importance happened in the 
orifice of the funnel. Still he blew. He began to be dizzy; 
his eyes watered; his expression became as horrible as a 
strangled person’s. He but blew the more. He stamped 
his feet and blew. He staggered to the wheelbarrow, sat, 
and blew—and yet the funnel uttered nothing; it seemed 
merely to breathe hard. 

It would not sound 
finally gave up, he 
piteously that it did not look 
like a horn. No boy over nine 
could have pretended that it was 
a horn. 

He tossed the thing upon the floor, 
and leaned back in the wheelbarrow. 
inert. 

“Vay, Penrod!” 

Comrade Sam 
Williams appeared 
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‘““Nothin’.” 

“Well, what’s it for?” 

““Nothin’,”’ said Penrod. 

“What kind?” 

“For music,” said Penrod simply. 

Master Bitts laughed long and loud; he was derisive. 

“Music!” he yipped. ‘I thought you meant a cow’s horn! 
He says it’s a music-horn, Sam—what you think o’ that?” 

Sam blew into the thing industriously. 

“Tt won’t work,” he announced. 

“’Course it won’t!”’ Roddy Bitts shouted. “You can’t 
make it go without you got a real horn. I’m goin’ to get 
me a real horn some day before long, and then you'll see 
me goin’ up and down here, playin’ it like sixty. [’——» 

‘“** Some day before long!’” Sam mocked. “Ves, we will! 
W hy” n’t you get it to-day, if you’re goin’ to?” 

“T would,” said Roddy. “I’d go get the money from 
my father right now, only he wouldn’ t give it to me,’ 

Sam w hooped, and Penrod, in spite ‘of his great depres~ 
sion, uttered a few jibing sounds. 

“T’d get my father to buy me a fire- engine and team 0’ 
horses,’ Sam bellowed, ‘ ‘only he wouldn't! 

“Tisten, can’t you?” cried Roddy. “I mean he would 
most any time, but not this month. I can’t have any 
money for a month beginning last Saturday, because I got 
paint on one of our dogs, and he came in’ the house with 
it on him and got some on pretty near everything. If it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for that as 

“Oh, yes!” said Sam. “If it hadn’t ’a’ been for that.’ 
It’s always sumpthing!” 

“Tt'is not!” 

“Well, then, why’n’t you go gel a real horn?” 

Roddy’s face had flushed with irritation. 

“Well, didn’t I just tell you—” he began, but paused, 
while the renewal of some interesting recollection became 
visible in his expression. ‘Why, I could, if I wanted to,” 
he said more calmly. “It wouldn’t be a new one, maybe. 
I guess it would be kind of an old one, but——”’ 

“Oh, a toy horn!” said Sam. “I expect one you had 
when you were three years old, and your mother “stuck it 
up in the attic to keep till you’re dead or sumpthing!’ 

“Tt’s not either any toy horn,” Roddy insisted; “it’s 
a reg’lar horn for a band, and I could have it as easy as 
any thing. " 

The tone of this declaration was so sincere that it roused 
the lethargic Penrod. 

“Roddy, is that true?” 


“Tt’s a kind of a horn.” 





he sat up to inquire piercingly. 
“Of course it is!’’ Master Bitts returned. ‘What you 
take me for? I could go get that 
horn this minute if I wanted to.” 
‘* A real one—honest?” 
“Well, didn’t I say 
real one?” 
“Like in the band?” 
“T said so, didn’t I?” 
“T guess you 
mean one of those 
little ones,” said 
Penrod. 
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LIVE THOMAS is ‘~~ to become a motion-picture star. In the past two years, as a drawing 

card at the “Follies” and ' “Midnight Frolic,” she has been one of the real delights of this form of 
diversion in New York, the. only place in which-shé has appeared. But now she has a new ambition—to 
acquire fame in Picture Land—and opportunity to gratify it was offered at once. Which.is a very good thing 
for the rest of the country, where she will doubtless become as popular a favorite as im the great metropolis. 
The International Film Service will feature her in ils productions, 409 
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HE fashion- 

plate girl, of 
whom Marjorie Beverly 
is a@ charming example, is the 
latest idea for displaying fem- 
inine grace and beauty in the 
lighter forms of theatrical enter- 
tainment. Drawings of the 
newest modes are presented for 
a moment to the audience, when 
—lo! the living model bursts 
right through the paper screen. 
_ Miss Beverly is this year with 
New York’s “ Midnight Frolic,” 
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LLYN KING is the |} 


Follies Girl of this 
year in the tenth-anniversary 
production of that perennial 
and popular revue. Of the 
fair group representing the 
ten years, she was the logical 
choice for the role, because 
this season is her first 
with the “Follies,” 
having been but recently 
“discovered” while 
singing and dancing in 
a New Haven cataret. 
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| Hrs Unconquerable 


Soul 


The Real Peter Mann Is Revealed 


By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented by Peter Ericson 
Mann, a playwright, to designate ‘a group of radical 
young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section 
of New York city who, in their daily lives, apply the 
doctrines of modern individualistic philosophy. Peter 
does not approve of trufflers, but, having fallen in love 
with one, Sue Wilde, he writes a play, “The Truffler,” 
which, by its moral, is intended to win the girl away 
from her selfish mode of life. Peter’s engagement 
to Sue is broken, and, after a family tragedy, she 
abandons the Village and accepts the love of Peter’s 
friend, Henry Bates, familiarly known as the Worm. 
“The Truffler” has a try-out and fails. It is, how- 
ever, rewritten by Neuermann, the manager, and 
Grace Derring, who has the leading and is 
now to have a New York production. In spite 
of Peter’s attitude, he is human enough to have had 
with Maria Tonifetti, a manicure-girl. 


role, 


a flirtation 


T was the opening of Peter Ericson (Eric) Mann’s 

new play, “The Truffler,” at the Astoria Theater, on 

Broadway, where the signs never fail and where to 

have your name blazoned in electric lights above a 
theater entrance is to be advertised to a restless but numer- 
ically impressive world. Peter’s name was up there now. 
It was, you might have supposed, his big night. But Peter 
was not among the eight or nine hundred correctly dressed 
men and women who pressed in expectantly through the 
wide doorway. Instead, clad in his every-day garments, 
an expression of ill-controlled irritation on his long face, 
moody, dark eyes peering resentfully out through his large, 
horn-rimmed glasses (wot spectacles), he sat alone in the 
gallery, second row from the front, on the aisle. 

Four rows behind him, and a little off to the left, sat a 
good-looking young woman, an Italian girl apparently, who 
stared down at him in some agitation. She, too, was alone. 
He had not seen her when he came in; he did not now know 
that she was there. 

The two seats in the front row across the aisle were vacant 
until just before the musicians climbed from the mysterious 
region beneath the stage into the orchestra-pit down front 
and the asbestos curtain slid upward and out of sight. Then 
arather casually dressed young couple came down the aisle 
and took them. 

Peter, when he saw who they were, stiffened, bit his lip, 
turned away, and partly hid his face with his program. The 
girl was Sue Wilde, the one person on earth who had the 
power of at once rousing and irritating him merely by ap- 
pearing within his range of vision—particularly when she 
appeared smiling, alert, and alive with health and spirits 
in the company of another man. When a girl has played 
with your deepest feelings, has actually engaged herself 
to marry you, only to slip out of your life without so much 
aS Consulting you; when she has forced you to take strong 
measures to bring her to her senses, only to turn up, after 
all, radiant, just where you have stolen in to be alone with 
your otherwise turbulent emotions—well, it may. easily 
be disturbing. 

The othe: man, on this occasion, was the Worm. Peter 


Maria Tonifetti 


knew that the Worm had disapproved of the steps he had 
taken to waken the truffling Sue to a sense of duty—the 
steps he had been forced to take. The Worm had actually 
been moved to the point of leaving Peter flat in the old 
rooms in Washington Square, where they had dwelt during 
three peaceful years with Hy Lowe, in bachelor content. 
Hy had left, too, in anger. Peter knew that both disap- 
proved of his conduct. It is not pleasant to be disapproved 
of by old companions, particularly when you were so clearly, 
scrupulously right in all you have done. Still more unpleas- 
ant is it when one of the disapprovers appears with the girl 
whose’ selfish irresponsibility caused all the trouble. Sue’s 
evident happiness was the climax. It seemed to Peter that 
she might at least have the decency to look—well, chastened. 

I spoke, a moment back, of other disturbances within 
Peter’s highly temperamental breast. They had to do with 
the play. The featured actress, Grace Derring, also was 
potentially a disturber. If you have followed Peter’s 
emotionally torturous career, you will recall Grace. A year 
or more in the past, before we knew Peter at all, there had 
been something between Grace and himself. Why, she had 
brought him to the verge of suicide, and the Worm had 
spent a whole night arguing him out of it—not two years 
ago! And then, in the spring, when Max Neuermann 


unexpectedly called her in to build out the part (that was 
53 
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The Real Peter Mann Is Revealed 


By Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented by Peter Ericson 
Mann, a playwright, to designate ‘a group of radical 
young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section 
of New York city who, in their daily lives, apply the 
doctrines of modern individualistic philosophy. Peter 
does not approve of trufflers, but, having fallen in love 
with one, Sue Wilde, he writes a play, “The Truffler,” 
which, by its moral, is intended to win the girl away 
from her selfish mode of life. Peter’s engagement 
to Sue is broken, and, after a family tragedy, she 
abandons the Village and accepts the love of Peter’s 
friend, Henry Bates, familiarly known as the Worm. 
“The Truffler” has a try-out and fails. It is, how- 
ever, rewritten by Neuermann, the manager, and 
Grace Derring, who has the leading réle, and is 
now to have a New York production. In spite 
of Peter’s attitude, he is human enough to have had 
a flirtation with Maria Tonifetti, a manicure-girl. 


T was the opening of Peter Ericson (Eric) Mann’s 

new play, “The Truffler,” at the Astoria Theater, on 

Broadway, where the signs never fail and where to 

have your name blazoned in electric lights above a 
theater entrance is to be advertised to a restless but numer- 
ically impressive world. Peter’s name was up there now. 
It was, you might have supposed, his big night. But Peter 
was not among the eight or nine hundred correctly dressed 
men and women who pressed in expectantly through the 
wide doorway. Instead, clad in his every-day garments, 
an expression of ill-controlled irritation on his long face, 
moody, dark eyes peering resentfully out through his large, 
horn-rimmed glasses (mot spectacles), he sat alone in the 
gallery, second row from the front, on the aisle. 

Four rows behind him, and a little off to the left, sat a 
good-looking young woman, an Italian girl apparently, who 
stared down at him in some agitation. She, too, was alone. 
He had not seen her when he came in; he did not now know 
that she was there. 

The two seats in the front row across the aisle were vacant 
until just before the musicians climbed from the mysterious 
region beneath the stage into the orchestra-pit down front 
and the asbestos curtain slid upward and out of sight. Then 
atather casually dressed young couple came down the aisle 
and took them. 

Peter, when he saw who they were, stiffened, bit his lip, 
turned away, and partly hid his face with his program. The 
girl was Sue Wilde, the one person on earth who had the 
power of at once rousing and irritating him merely by ap- 
pearing within his range of vision—particularly when she 
appeared smiling, alert, and alive with health and spirits 
in the company of another man. When a girl has played 
with your deepest feelings, has actually engaged herself 
to marry you, only to slip out of your life without so much 
aS Consulting you; when she has forced you to take strong 
measures to bring her to her senses, only to turn up, after 
all, radiant, just where you have stolen in to be alone with 
your otherwise turbulent emotions—well, it may.-easily 

disturbing. 

The other man, on this occasion, was the Worm. Peter 
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knew that the Worm had disapproved of the steps he had 
taken to waken the truffling Sue to a sense of duty—the 
steps he had been forced to take. The Worm had actually 
been moved to the point of leaving Peter flat in the old 
rooms in Washington Square, where they had dwelt during 
three peaceful years with Hy Lowe, in bachelor content. 
Hy had left, too, in anger. Peter knew that both disap- 
proved of his conduct. It is not pleasant to be disapproved 
of by old companions, particularly when you were so clearly, 
scrupulously right in all you have done. Still more unpleas- 
ant is it when one of the disapprovers appears with the girl 
whose’ selfish irresponsibility caused all the trouble. Sue’s 
evident happiness was the climax. It seemed to Peter that 
she might at least have the decency to look—well, chastened. 

I spoke, a moment back, of other disturbances within 
Peter’s highly temperamental breast. They had to do with 
the play. The featured actress, Grace Derring, also was 
potentially a disturber. If you have followed Peter’s 
emotionally torturous career, you will recall Grace. A year 
or more in the past, before we knew Peter at all, there had 
been something between Grace and himself. Why, she had 
brought him to the verge of suicide, and the Worm had 


. spent a whole night arguing him out of it—not two years 


ago! And then, in the spring, when Max Neuermann 


unexpectedly called her in to build out the part (that was 
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when they were trying out 


the play on the road), Peter 


had most unexpectedly 
found himself again mak- 
ing love to her, only to find 
that she, hand and glove 
4 with Neuermann, was re- 
= writing the play behind his 
Nn Wie j - back, tearing it to pieces, 
| IPR, ene ee pao 
| introducing new and quite 


false episodes, altering the 

very natures of his pains- 
takingly wrought-out characters, obliterating whatever of 
himself had, at the start, been in the piece. He had been 
forced to wash his hands of the whole thing. He had kept 
away from Neuermann and Grace Derring all these painful 
months. He had answered neither Neuermann’s business 
letters nor Grace’s one or two guarded little notes. It had 
perturbed him to see his name used lavishly (Neuermann was 
a persistent and powerful advertiser) on the bill-boards and in 
the papers. It had perturbed him to-night to see it on the 
street in blazing light. And now it was on the program in 
his hand! To be sure, he had not taken steps to prevent 
this use of his name. He had explained to himself that 
Neuermann had the right under the contract and could 
hardly be restrained. But he was perturbed. 

So here was the great night! Down there on the stage, 
in a few minutes now, Grace Derring, whose life had twisted 
so pairfully close to his, would begin enacting the play she 
and Neuermann had rebuilt trom his own inspired outburst. 
Up here in the gallery, across the aisle, one row down, sat, 
at this moment, the girl who had unwittingly inspired him 
to write it. She was smiling happily now, that girl! She did 
not know that the original play—‘‘The Truffler,” as he had 
conceived and written it—was aimed straight at herself. 
It was nothing if not a picture of the irresponsible, selfish 
bachelor girl who, by her insistence on “living her own life,” 
wrecks the home of her parents. Peter’s mouth set rather 
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Sue glanced around. Her elbow gently pressed that of the Worm. “It's 


around now. They were both looking at Peter rather eagerly, smiling. 


grimly as he thought of this now. As he saw it, Sue had 
done just that. 

Suddenly—he was looking from behind his hand at her 
shapely head; her hair, once short as a boy’s, had grown to 
an almost manageable length—a warm thought fluttered 
to life in his heart. Perhaps it wasn’t, even yet, too late! 
Perhaps enough of his original message had survived the 
machinations of Neuermann and Grace Derring to strike 
through and touch this girl’s heart—sober her—make her 
think. It might even work out that— He had to set his 
teeth hard on the thoughts that came rushing now. It was 
as if a door had opened, letting loose the old forces, the old 
dreams (that is, the particular lot that had concerned his 
relations with Sue) that he had thought dead, long since, 
of inanition. Confused with all these dreams and hopes, 
these resentments and indignations was a thought that had 
been thrusting itself upon him of late as he followed 
Neuermann’s publicity. It was that the play might suc- 
ceed. However bad Grace had made it, it might succeed. 
This would mean money, a little fame, 2 thrilling sense of 
position and power. 

If, from this inadequate analysis, you infer that Peter 
was a badly mixed young egotist, try to remember that you 
are seeing him on the occasion of a “first night.” There 1s 
some unkindness in choosing this occasion for an attempt 
at snap-shotting a playwright’s mind. 

Sue glanced around. Her elbow gently pressed that of the 
Worm. 

“Tt’s Peter,” she said, low; “he doesn’t see us.” : 

The Worm glanced around now. They were both looking 
at Peter, rather eagerly, smiling. The eminent playwright 
was absorbed in his program. 

‘He looks all in,” observed the Worm. 

“Poor Peter’”’—this from Sue—‘ these first nights are a 
frightful strain.” 

“Pete!” the Worm called softly. 

He had to see them now. He came across the aisle, shook 
hands, peered gloomily, self-consciously down at them. 
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Peter,” she said, low; “he doesn't see us.” The Worm glanced 
The eminent playwright was absorbed in his program. 


“Hiding?” asked Sue, all smiles. 

Peter’s gloom deepened. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. 

“Evidently you’re not figuring on taking the author’s 
call,” said the Worm, surveying Peter’s business: suit. 

The playwright raised his hand, moved it lightly, as if 
tossing away an inconsiderable thing. 

“Why should I? 1’m not interested. It’s notmy play.” 

The.Worm was smiling. What was the matter with them 
—grinning like monkeys? Couldn’t they at least show a 
decent respect for his feelings? 

“There is a rather wide-spread notion to the contrary,” 
said the Worm. ; 

“Oh, yes—” again that gesture from Peter—“my name is 
on it. But it is not my play.” 

“Whose is it, then?” 

Peter shrugged. 

“How should I know? Haven’t been near them for five 
months. They were all rewriting it then. They never 
grasped it. Neuermann, to this day, I’m sure, has no idea 
what it is about. Can’t say I’m eager to view the remains.” 

The orchestra struck up. Peter dropped back into his 
seat. He raised his program again, and again watched Sue 
from behind it. He had managed to keep up a calm front, 
but at considerable cost to his already racked nervous 
system. Sue’s smile, her fresh olive skin, her extraordinary 
green eyes, the subtly pleasing poise of her head on h:r 
Perfect neck touched again a certain group of associated 
motions that had slumbered of late. Surely she had not 
forgotten the tew disturbed, thrilling days of their engage- 
ment, their first kiss, that had so surprised them both, up 
in his rooms. She couldn’t have forgotten! Perhaps his 


mutilated message might touch and stir her. Perhaps, 
again—— 


Suddenly Peter’s program fluttered to the aisle... He . 


Tew an envelop from one pocket, a pencil from another, 
vse a moment openly at her hair and the curve of her 
cheek, and wrote, furiously, a sonnet. 
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He crossed out, interlined, rephrased. It was a pas- 
sionate-enough little uprush of emotion, expressing very 
well what he felt on seeing again, after long absence, a 
woman he had loved—hearing her voice, looking at her 
hair and the shadows of it on her temple and cheek, 
remembering suddenly, with a stab of pain, the old 
yearnings, torments, and exaltations. Peter couldn’t 
possibly have been as excited as he was to-night with- 
out writing something. His emotions had to come out. 

The lights went down. The music was hushed. There 
was a moment of dim silence; then the curtain slowly 
rose. The large, sophisticated, sensation-hungry nine 
hundred settled back in their seats and dared the play 
to interest them. 

I have always thought that there was a touch of 
pure genius in the job Grace Derring did with “The 
Truffler”’—particularly in her rewriting of the principal 
part. On the side of acting, it was unquestionably 
the best thing she had done—perhaps the best she will 
ever do. The situation was odd, at the start. Peter— 
writing, preaching, shouting at Sue—had let his per- 
sonal irritation creep everywhere into the structure of 
the play. He was telling her what he thought she was 
—ra truffler, a selfish girl, avoiding all of life’s sober 
duties, interested only in the pursuit of dainties, experi- 
menting with pleasurable emotions. He had seen a perfect 
analogy between the modern bachelor girl and the truffle- 
hunting beetle (Bolboceras Gallicus) described by Fabre, 
and had carried it out mercilessly in the play. He had 
written with heat and force; the structure of the piece 
was effective enough. The difficulty (which Grace had 
been quick to divine) was that he had made an unsym- 
pathetic character of his girl—the practical difficulty, I 


- mean. I am not-sure that the girl as Peter originally drew 


her was not a really brilliant bit of characterization. But 
on the American stage, as in the American novel, you must 
choose, always, between artistic honesty and ‘‘sympathy.” 
The part of commercial wisdom is to choose the latter. 
You may draw a harsh but noble character, a weak but 
likable character; you may picture cruelty and vice as a 
preliminary to Wesleyan conviction of sin and reformation, 
but never the unregenerate article. You may never be 
“unpleasant.’’ All this, of course, Peter knew. The adroit 
manipulating of sympathy was the thing really he did best. 
But when he wrote ‘‘ The Truffler,” he was too excited over 
Sue and too irritated to write anything but his real thoughts.. 
Therefore, the play had more power, more of freshness 
and the surface-sense of life than anything else he had 
written up to that time. And, therefore, it was commercially 
impossible. 

Now Grace Derring was a bachelor girl herself. She knew 
the life. She had foregone the traditional duties—marriage, 
home-building, motherhood—in order to express her own 
life and gifts. She had loved—unwisely, too well—Peter. 
Like Peter, she approached the play in a state of nerves. 
As a practical player, she knew that the girl would never 
win her audience unless grounds could be found for the 
audience to like her despite her Nietzschean philosophy. 
What she perhaps saw less clearly was that, in her concep- 
tion 6f the part, she had to frame an answer to Peter’s 
charges. Probably, almost certainly, she supposed the play 
something of a personal attack on her own life. Therefore she 
substituted her view of the girl for Peter’s, and played it as 
a counter-attack. If it had been real in the writing to Peter, 
it was quite as real in the playing to Grace. The result of 
this conflict of two aroused emotional natures was a brilliant 
theatrical success—though I am not sure that the play, in 
its final form, meant anything. I am not sure. It was 
rather a baffling thing. But it stirred you, and, in the third 
act, made you cry. Everybody cried in the third act. 

The curtain came slowly down on the first act. The lights 
came slowly up. A house that had been profoundly still, 
absorbed in the clean-cut presentment of apparently real 
people, stirred, rustled, got up, moved into the aisles, burst 
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into talk tnat rapidly swelled into a low roar. The applause 
came a little late, almost as if it were an afterthought, and 
then ran wild. There were seven curtain-calls. 

Down-stairs, two critics—blasé young men—wandered 
out into the lobby. 

“Derring’s good,”’ observed one. 
her solid on Broadway.” 

“First act’s all right,’ replied the other, casually lighting 
a cigarette. “I didn’t suppose Pete Mann could do it.” 


“This piece may land 


Up in the gallery, Sue, looking around, pressed suddenly . 


close to the Worm, and whispered: 

“Henry—quick! Look at Peter!” 

The playwright stood before his aisle-seat, staring with 
wild eyes up at the half-draped plaster ladies on the pros- 
cenium-arch. A line of persons in his row were pressing 
toward the aisle. A young woman next to him touched his 
arm and said, “Excuse me, please.” Sue and the Worm 
heard her, but not Peter. He continued to stare—a tall, 
conspicuous man, in black-rimmed glasses, a black ribbon 
hanging from them down his long face. His hand, raised 
to his chest, clutched what appeared to be an envelop folded 
the long way. Plainly he was beside himself. The crowd in 
the aisle saw him now and stared. There was whispering. 
Some one laughed. Again the young woman touched his 
arm. 

He turned, saw that he was blocking the row, noted the 
eyes on him, became suddenly red, and, stuffing the folded 
envelop into his pocket and seizing his 
hat, rapidly elbowed his way up the aisle. 

Immediately tollowing this incident, 
attention was shifted to another. A 
good-looking young woman, apparently 
an Jtalian, who had been sitting four 
rows behind Peter and off to the left, 
was struggling, in some evident excite- 

ment, to get out and up the aisle. 

Her impetuosity made her as con- 
spicuous as Peter had been. 

Sue, still watching the crowd 

that had closed in behind the 

flying Peter, noted the fresh 

commotion. 

“Quite an evening!” 

she said cheerfully. 

“Seems to be a lady 

playwright in our 

midst as well.” 
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singlet, and examined his wounds 


She came to him again, opened his 


The Worm regarded the new center of interest and grew 
thoughtful. He knew the girl. It was Maria Tonifettj 
manicurist at the sanitary barber shop of Marius in the 
basement of the Parisian Restaurant, downnear W ashington 
Square. He happened, too, to be aware that Peter knew 
Maria. He had seen Pete in there, getting his nails done 
Once, this past summer, he had observed them together on a 
Fifth Avenue ’bus. And, on a Sunday evening, he had met 
them face to face at Coney Island, and Peter had gone red 
and hurried by. Now he watched Maria slipping swiftly 
up the aisle, where Peter had disappeared only a moment 
before. He did not tell Sue that he knew who she was. 

Peter himself had not even seen Maria. At the moment, 
he was rushing like a wild man down the stairs to the street, 
He looked up street and down for a cruising taxi, saw one 
at the opposite curb, dodged across the street behind 
automobiles and in front of a street-car. A traffic-policeman 
shouted from the corner. Peter was unaware. He dove 
into the taxi, shouting, as he did so, the address of his rooms 
on Washington Square. The taxi whirled away to the south, 
Peter, a blaze of nerves, watched the dial, taking silver 
coins from his pocket as the charge mounted. At his door, 
he plunged out to the walk, threw the money on the driver’s 
seat, dashed into the old bachelor-apartment building. 
The rooms had been lonely of late without Hy and the 
Worm. Now his mind on the one great purpose, he forgot 
that these friends had ever lived. He ran from the elevator 
to the apartment door, key in hand, hurried within, and 
tore into the closet. He emerged with his evening clothes— 
the coat on the hanger, the trousers in the press, and his 
patent-leather shoes. From a bureau drawer he produced 
white-silk waistcoat (wrapped in tissue-paper) and dress 
shirt. A moment more, and he was removing hurriedly, 
yet not without an eye for buttons and the crease in the 
trousers, his business suit. He did not forget to transfer 
the folded envelop to the inner pocket of his dress coat. But, 
first, he read the sonnet that was penciled on it and reread 
it. It seemed to him astonishingly good. ‘‘That’s the way,” 
he reflected, during the process, standing before the mirror, 
of knotting his white tie, “when your emotions are stirred 
to white heat and an idea comes, write it down. No matter 
where you are, write it down. Then you’ve got it.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the long, serious face that 
confronted him in the mirror, made larger by the ribbon 
that hung from his glasses. His hair was dark and thick, 
and it waved back from a high forehead. He straightened 
his shoulders, drew in his chin. That really distinguished 
young man, there in the mirror, was none other than Eric 
Mann, the playwright, author of the new Broadway success, 
“The Truffler”—a man of many gifts, a man, in short, of 
genius. Forgetting, for the moment, his hurry, he drew the 
folded envelop from his pocket and read the sonnet aloud 
with feeling and with gestures. In the intervals of glancing 
at the measured lines, he studied the poet before him. The 

spectacle thrilled him—just as he meant that the poem 

should thrill the errant Sue when he should read 

it to her. He determined now that she should 

not see it until he could get her alone and 

read it aloud. Once before, during this 

strange year of ups and downs, he had 

read a thing of his to 

Sue and had thrilled 

her as he was now 

thrilling himself, right 

here in these rooms. 

He had swept her off 

her feet, had kissed her. 
Well—— 

He smiled exultingly 
at the genius in the 
mirror.. Then he had 
been a discouraged 
young playwright, 
beaten down by failure. 
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*** Married to-day” 
congratulate us, Peter. 


Now he was—or shortly would be—the sensation of 
_ Broadway, author of the enormously successful ‘‘ Nature” 
flm, and following up that triumph by picking to 
pieces the soul of the selfish, “modern” bachelor girl— 
picking it to pieces so deftly, with such unerring theatrical 
instinct, that even the bachelor girl herself would have to 
join the throngs that would be crowding into the theater to 
see how supremely well he did it. More, was he not minting 
anew word, a needed word, to describe the creature? ‘‘The 
Truffler”—truffling—to truffle! A grand word; it perfectly 
hit off the sort of thing. Within ten years it would be in the 
dictionaries, and he, Peter Ericson Mann, would have put 
it there. He must jog Neuermann up about this to-morrow. 
Neuermann must see to it that the word did get into the 
language. No time to lose—a publicity job. Come to think 
of it, he didn’t even know who was doing the publicity for 
Neuermann now. He must look into that—to-morrow. 
Shrewd, hard-hitting publicity-work is everything. That’s 
what lands you, puts your name in among the household 
treasures. People take you for granted, assume your 
greatness without knowing why you are great. Then 
youre entrenched; then you’re famous. No matter if you 
do bad work. They don’t know the difference. You're 
famous—that’s all there is to it. T hey have to take you, 
talk about you, buy your books, go to your plays. Mere 
merit hasn’t a chance against you. You smash ’em every 
time—fame, money, power! 

He saw the simply clad Sue Wilde, short hair all massed 
shadows and shining high lights, olive skin with rose in it; 
the figure of a boy, all lightness, ease, grace; those stirring 
green eyes—— 

He would read to her again—his sonnet—from the heart, 


He repeated the words in a flat voice. She nodded. **You must 


We're dreadfully happy” 


glowing with the fire that, even in his trium vh, he could not 
forget. She would listen! 


The third was the “big act” (there were four in all). 
All was ready for the artificial triumph that was to follow 
it—trained ushers, ticket-sellers, door-man behind the last 


row of orchestra seats clapping like mad; _ experienced 
friends of the management in groups where they could do 
the most good; trick curtains, each suggesting, by grouping 
or movement on the stage, the next. Neuermann wanted 
eight curtains after the big act. He got them—and five 
more. For the claques were overwhelmed. A sophisticated 
audience that had forgotten for once how to be cold-blooded, 
tears drying unheeded on furrowed cheeks, was on its feet, 
clapping, stamping, shouting. After the third curtain came 
the first shouts for “Author.” The shouts grew into an 
insistent roar. Again and again the curtain rose on the 
shifting, carefully devised group-effects; the audience had 
been stirred, and it wanted the man whose genius had 
stirred it. 

Behind, in the prompt-corner, there was some confusion. 
You couldn’t tell that excited mob that Peter Mann hadn’t 
written fifty lines of that cumulatively moving story. It 
was his play—by contract. The credit was his, and the 
money. But no one had seen him for months. 

After the tenth call, Neuerman ordered the footlights 
down and the house-lights up. He wore part of a 
wrinkled business suit; his collar was a rag, his waist- 
coat partly unbuttoned. He didn’t know where - he 

_ had thrown his coat.. The sweat rolled in rivulets down 
his fat face. 


Out front, the roar grew louder. (Continted on page 83) 
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ATHERINE BUSH gave up her position of 
shorthand typist in the office of Livingstone & 
Devereux (familiarly known as “Liv & Dev”), 
money-lenders, and became secretary to Sarah Lady 
Garribardine, one of the great ladies of London 
society. This move upon her part is in the way of 
a well-formed plan to lift herself out of the environ- 
ment in which she has been brought up and into 
one where she will find more congeniality and per- 
haps attain conspicuous worldly success. Katherine 
is twenty-three and a girl of unusual intelligence. 
By diligent self-culture she has acquired a fondness 
for good literature, has learned to play the piano, 
and has taught herself French.. Thus, she is already 
far above the cultural plane of her three sisters 
and two brothers with whom she lived at Laburnum 
Villa, in the London suburb of Bindon’s Green. 
They appear to her hopelessly vulgar, with ideals 
that are utterly sham and low. 

Among the clients of “Liv & Dev” was Lord 
Algernon (“Algy”’?) Fitz-Rufus, the younger son 
of a stingy Welsh marquis. Katherine falls in 
love with him, and he, in turn, becomes very 
devoted, but she knows that his family would 
never forgive him if he married her and that the 
lives of both would be ruined. So, although in 
love with him, she resolves to put him out of her 
life, and writes him to forget about her. It is shortly after this that 
she enters upon her new position and goes to live in the fine mansion 
in Berkeley Square. Henceforth she takes little interest in her family. 

Lady Garribardine becomes greatly interested in her new secre- 
tary, who shows a passionate desire to learn and improve herself in 
every way, and the girl sees in her employer her sought-for model of 
the true aristocrat. This titled woman never loses sight of the respon- 
sibilities of her station and class. Katherine quickly assimilates her 
ideas and looks around for others who can help her. A frequent visitor 
is Lady Garribardine’s nephew, Gerard Strobridge, who is married 
to Lady Beatrice, born Thorvil, a thoroughly unconventional woman. 
The pair go their own ways. Katherine believes Gerard a man from 
whom she can learn true culture, and resolves, without thinking of 
possible consequences, that she will make him see in her more than his 
aunt’s secretary. 

The result is that Gerard falls deeply in love with Katherine, but 
she quickly gives him to understand that he can never be anything 
more to her than a friend—of a kind of which she stands in,real need— 
who will give her advice and assistance in gaining her ambition. After 
a considerable struggle, Gerard accepts this rdle, and applies himself to 
it with zest. More and more, Lady Garribardine gives Katherine op- 
portunities to mingle with her guests and learn more about the great 
world. The time is passed mostly in London and at Lady Garri- 
bardine’s country estate, Blissington Court. 

On a visit to the House of Lords with Strobridge, Katherine meets 
the Duke of Mordryn, an aristocrat of the most conservative type, 
a widower, who has recently returned to England after a long absence. 
She realizes that the position of this man’s wife would be one of the 
greatest to be achieved in the land. A dinner is given by Strobridge 
at which both Katherine and the duke are guests. The latter has no 
idea of the girl’s position (Katherine has asked that she may be al- 
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“Go back without me—I have been so happy—and please 


lowed, this once, to meet him as a social equal), and is greatly attracted 
by her personality and intelligence. Shortly after this, Mordryn 
goes to Blissington for Easter and, meeting Katherine at the station, 
she tells him who and what she is. He is completely nonplused and 
feels rather angry, wondering whether or not he has been tricked. 
But his senses tell him that she is highly bred, and exceptionally cul- 
tivated and refined. Lady Garribardine has included several eligible 
women of the duke’s world in the party, because she is sure that he 
will marry again. But his grace’s thoughts are on Katherine, and on 
the first evening he finds himself wondering whether she will be in the 
drawing-room after dinner. 


ES; Katherine was over by the piano at the far 
end; but.Lily Trevelyan and Blanche Montague 
and Julia Scarrisbrooke had surrounded the duke 
before he could get half-way down the long room, 

and escape was out of the question. No maneuvering 


enabled him to break free of them. So he had to sit and 
be purred at, and see with the tail of his eye a graceful crea- 
ture in black talking quietly (and intelligently, he felt 
sure) to some less important guest, and then playing accom- 
paniments, and then slipping away through a door at that 
end—presumably to bed. ; 

He cursed civilization; he profoundly cursed beautiful 
ladies, and he became sarcastic, and caused Julia and Lily, 
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who were, for the moment, bosom friends, to confide to each 
other, over the latter’s bedroom fire, that Mordryn was 
“too darling for words” but spiteful as her ladyship’s 
black cat. ; 

“T do hate men to be so clever—don’t you, Lil? One 
hever knows where one is with them.” 

“Oh, but, Ju dearest, he-isn’t deformed or deadly dull 
or diseased or tipsy; he is awfully good-looking and very 
rich and a duke—really, you can’t have everything! I 
thought Blanche Montague was shockingly open in her 
desire to secure him, did not you? I wonder why Sarah 
asked her here with us.” 

Meanwhile, Katherine Bush did not permit herself to 
Wonder at his grace’s possible feelings or his future actions 
at all. She had seen the eager look in his dark-blue eyes 
once or twice across the room, and, being a wise woman, left 
things to fate. 

: “I wish G were here,” the hostess said to herself, as she, 
100, stood by a bedroom fire—her own. “I have no one to 
exchange unspoken confidences with. He would have 


understood and appreciated the enchanting comedy of ° 


female purpose, the male instinct to flee, and one young 
Woman’s supreme intelligence.” 
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The next day the duke, who knew the house well and in 
what wing Miss Arnott had worked, took it into his head 


to walk before breakfast in the rose garden. Miss Bush saw 
him from the window and allowed herself to bow gravely 
when he deliberately looked up; then she moved away. He 
felt a distinct sensation of tantalization. After breakfast, 
everyone would play tennis. He played an extraordinarily 
good game himself, and was in flannels, ready. Katherine 
thought he had a very fine figure and looked much younger 
in those clothes. She wanted to ask him about the emerald 
ring; she wanted to ask him about a number of things. 
She had work to do all the morning, but came out on to the 
tennis-lawn with a message to her mistress just before 
luncheon, during an exciting single match between the duke 
and an agile young man—the last game was at thirty-all— 
and Katherine paused to watch the strokes—forty-thirty— 
and then Mordryn won, amid shouts of applause. 

Katherine had remarked that he ran about very little 
and won by sheer style and skill and hard hitting. 

She did not loiter a second when he was free to move, 
but flitted back to the house before he could get near her. 
She lunched alone in her schoolroom. 


By the afternoon, when she did appear at tea, the duke 
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was thoroughly ill-tempered—he knew not why or for what 
reason, merely that his mood was so. Katherine, busy 
with the teapot, only raised her head to give a polite, 
respectful bow in answer to his greeting. He was infinitely 
too much a man of the world to single out the humble 
secretary and draw upon her the wrath of these lovely 
guests. So he contented himself by watching her and 
noting her unconcerned air and easy grace. Some of 
the people seemed to know her well and be very friendly 
with her. 

She showed not the slightest sign of a desire to speak to 
him. Could it be possible that this was the girl who only 
that night week had talked with him upon the enthralling 
subject of love? 

Those utterances of hers which had sounded so cryptic 
at the time were intelligible now. How subtle had been 
her comprehension of the situation! He remembered her 
face when he had asked her if she knew Blissington, and, 
again, when she had told him that that night week he would 
know how altogether unprofitable any investigations 
regarding her would be. And now, in the character of 
humble secretary, she was just as complete as she had 
been when apparently a fellow guest and social equal. 
It was all annoyingly disturbing. It placed him in a false 
position and her in one in which she held all the advantage. 
And there she sat, serene and dignified, hedged round with 
that barrier of ice of which she had spoken. He had not 
experienced such perplexing emotions for many years. 

He wanted to talk to her. He wanted to ask her what it 
au meant. He would like to know her history, and from 
whence she had come. Gwendoline D’Estaire had treated 
her, he had noticed, not as a dependent but as a friend. 
He himself felt rather awkward—he, man of the world, 
accustomed.to. homage from women. 

He did manage to say that it was a bore that the rain had 
come on, and it looked as though to-morrow would be wet. 
And he felt humiliated at the fine, instantly suppressed 
smile which flickered round her mouth at this brilliant 
remark from an acknowledged wit. 

Then he became angry with himself. What matter to 
him whether she smiled or did not smile? It was obvious 
that he could not be on terms of familiar friendship with 
Seraphim’s secretary at his age and in his position. So 
he had strength of mind to move away from the table, and 
to allow himself to be purred over by one of the trio of 
charmers who had been asked for his benefit—but rage 
mounted in his breast. He was not enjoying himself at 
all, and if he did not see more of his old friend herself, he 
really would not stay over Monday, as he had intended, but 
would go back to town on Sunday night. 

Lady Garribardine knew the signs of the times, and took 
him off to her sitting-room after tea, when most of the others 
began to play bridge. 

“I think modern women have less charm than they had, 
Seraphim,” the duke said, from the depths of an armchair, 
rather acidly. ‘They are almost as illiterate as ladies of 
the ballet used to be when I was young; they are quite as 
slangy and noisy, and they are full of affectations. If one 
does not know the last word of their fashionable jargon and 
cannot keep up a constant flow of ‘back talk,’ which, inci- 
dentally, it would require the wit of the St. James’s Street 
cabmen of twenty years ago to be able to do, one is asphyxi- 
ated by them. I shall have to grow acclimatized, I feel. 
I have been too long away and have lost touch with the 
movement. I sigh for repose and peace.” 

“Nonsense, Mordryn! It will do you a great deal of good 
to be shaken up.” You must move with the times.” 

“But I entirely decline to do so. To what end?” 

“You must certainly marry again, now that you are at 
last free.” 

“Undoubtedly it is my obvious duty, as otherwise the 
‘itle will die out. But surely you do not suggest that I 
should convert any of these charming creatures who were 
good enough to try to lighten my mood last night and to-day 


into my duchess. I had hoped they were at least Safely 
married, and now you make me trouble in case you are 
going to announce to me that some are widows.” 

“Blanche Montague is. I merely asked the others to 
accustom you to the modern type. They are to break in 
your sensibilities, so to speak, and next time you come, if 
you don’t fancy Blanche, I will have a selection of suitable 
prospective duchesses.”’ 

“Will they make as much noise as these ‘ ballons d’essai?’” 

“More. Nothing modern can be dignified or quiet; so 
get the idea out of your head. They are all so out-of-door 
and so hearty, such delightful, knowingly, supremely un- 
innocent jolly good fellows, they can’t be silent or keep still, 
There are too many new revues to be talked about, and too 
much golf to be played, and new American nigger dances to 
be learned. Come, come, Mordryn; you do not want to be 
ridiculously old-fashioned, and, really, Blanche Montague 
is most suitable. Montague left her well provided for— 
and she was only thirty-two last birthday.” 

“But I don’t like her voice, and what should we converse 
about in the entr’actes?”’ 

“Blanche is famous for her small talk. She will start 
upon any subject under the sun you please—and change it 
before you can answer the first question. No fear of 
stagnation there!” 

“Even the description tires me.” 

“T think you had better give me an exact description of 
what you do want, for, my poor old friend, you seem to be 
out to court disappointment. I earnestly desire to help 
you into a second noose more satisfactory than the one 
I originally placed around your neck; so out with it—a 
full description!” 

The duke deliberately lit a cigarette, and a gleam of 
firelight caught his emerald ring. 

“Your famous talisman is flashing, Mordryn. The. 
lyre shows that it approves of your thoughts. ”’ 

“The woman I should like to marry must be, and look, 
supremely well-bred, but healthy and normal—not over- 
bred like poor Laura and Gerard’s wife, Beatrice. She 
must be able to talk upon the subjects which interest one— 
a person of cultivation, in short. She must have a sense of 
humor and fine ideals and a strong feeling about the re- 
sponsibilities of the position, and be, above all things, dig- 
nified and quiet and composed. And I should like’— 
and here a faint, deprecatory smile flickered about his 
mouth for a moment—‘“‘I should like her to love me, and 
take a little interest in the human, tangible side of the 
affair—if you do not think I am asking too much of fate at 
my age?” 

“Tt is a large order. I only know of one woman who 
answers to your requirements, and she, of course, is entirely 
out of the question.” 

“Who is she—and why is she out of the question?” _ 

“Useless to answer either query, since, as I say, she 1S 
altogether out of the running. It was only an idea of mine, 
but I will diligently seek for your paragon, for, Mordryn, 
I shall never feel my conscience clear until I see you happily 
told off—and the father of at least six sturdy boys.” 

The duke raised his hands in deprecation. i 

“Heavens, Seraphim, you would overwhelm me with 
a litter, then? My wants in that direction are modest. 
The ‘quiverful’ has never appealed to me.” 


When he was dressing for dinner, he thought over his 
friend’s words. He had not insisted upon knowing who the 
‘one woman” could be; he himself had lately seen a creature 
who seemingly, as far as he could judge from one evening $ 
acquaintance, possessed quite a number of the necessary 
qualifications, but, as in the case of Seraphim’s specimen, 
his was also completely out of the running, and not to be 
thought of in any capacity—alas! es 

It was strange, with this resolution so firmly fixed in his 
mind, that, after dinner, he should have broken loose from 
the bevy of ladies waiting to entrap him, and have delib- 





On Seaten Sunday in church, Katherine sat in the overflow pew, and so could be looked at by those 
highly placed in the chancel seat of honor without the least turning of their heads. 
It was not surprising, then, that the duke found the sermon a very good 


and a very short one, and his thoughts ran on just as 
Gerard Strobridge’s had done in that 


same ‘church ‘once before 
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erately gone to the piano to talk to that dull little Lady 
Flamborough, who was leaning upon the lid, chatting with 
Miss Bush. 

Katherine kept her eyes fixed upon the keyboard with 
that meek, deferential demureness suitable to her station 
when amid such exalted company; but her red mouth had 
an indefinable expression about it which was exasperating. 

Mordryn seized the first second in which Lady Flam- 
borough’s attention was diverted by a remark from some 
one else to bend down a little and say softly: 

“ Are you not even going to say good-evening to me, Miss 
Bush? It is ‘this night week.’” 

She looked up with perfect composure. 

“‘Good-evening, your grace.” 

He frowned. 

“Ts that all?” 

“As your grace very truly remarked, it is ‘this night 
week.’”’ 

“And you think that has answered all the riddles?” 

“Of course.” 

He frowned again; he knew Julia Scarrisbrooke was 
swooping down upon him —there 
was not a moment’s time to be lost. 

“T do not. To-morrow I will 
make an opportunity in which you 
will have to answer them all cate- 
gorically—do you hear?”’ 

Katherine thrilled. She liked his 
haughty bearing, the tone of com- 
mand in his perfect voice. 

She remembered once, when she 
and Matilda had been eating lunch 
at Lyons’ Popular Café, Matilda 
had said, 

““My, Kitten; there’s such a 
strange-looking young man sitting 
behind you—whatever makes him 
look quite different to everyone 
else?” 

And she had turned and _ per- 
ceived that a pure-Greek Hermes 
in rather shabby modern American 
clothes was manipulating a tooth- 
pick within a few feet of her—and 
her eye, trained from Museum 
study, had instantly seen that it 
was the balance and proportion, 
the set and size of the head, and 
the angle of the placing of the eye 
which differentiated him so start- 
lingly from the mass of humanity 
surrounding them. She had said to 
Matilda: 

“You had better look at him 
well, Tild—you will never see such 
another in the whole of your life. 
He is a freak, a perfect survival of 
the ancient Greek type. He is ex- 
actly right and not strange-looking 
really; itis all the other people who 
are wrong and clumsy or grotesque.” 

She thought of this now. The 
duke stood out from everyone else 
in the same way, although he was 
not of pure-Greek type but much 
more Roman, but there was that 
astonishing proportion of bone and 
length of limb about him, the 
acknowledged yet indescribable 
shape of a thoroughbred, which 
middle age had not diminished but 
rather accentuated. 

She again noticed his hands and 
h‘s great emerald ring; but she did 


Katherine was laboriously doing her duty when the duke came in. 


not reply at all to his announcement of his intentions 
for the morrow. She bent down and picked up a piece of 
music which had fallen to the floor, and Julia Scarrisbrooke 
swooped and caught her prey and carried it off into safety 
on a big sofa. 

But as Katherine gazed from her window on that Good 
Friday night up into the deep-blue, star-studded sky, a 
feeling of awe came over her—at the magnitude of the 
vista fate was opening in front of her eyes. 


XXVI 


Tue duke found great difficulty in carrying out his 
intention on that Saturday. For a duke to escape from 
a lady-pack brought there especially to hunt him is no easy 
task. He had reason to believe that his hostess would not 
aid him, either, and that it would be impossible to appeal 
to her sympathy, because he was quite aware that he would 
withhold his own had he to look at the matter dispassion- 
ately as concerning some one else. 

It was a fool’s errand he was bent upon in all senses of 


He 
place. She could get a good view of him from 
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the phrase. But, as this conviction forced itself upon him, 
the desire to see and talk with Katherine grew stronger. 

It happened that she lunched down-stairs. At such 
a large party as this, that meal was consumed at several 
small tables of six each, and, of course, the secretary was 
not placed at his grace’s. Indeed, she sat at one directly 
at his back, so that he could not see her, though once, in 
a pause, he heard her deep, fascinating voice. When later, 
in the hall, coffee and cigarettes had come, Katherine passed 
near him to put down a cup, and he seized the moment 
to address her. 

“In twenty minutes I am coming from the smoking- 
room to the schoolroom—please be there.” . 

Miss Bush gave no sign as to whether or no she heard 
this remark, which was made in a low voice with a note 
of pleading in it. If he chose to do this, she would make 
it quite clear that she would have no clandestine acquaint- 
ance with him, but, at the same time, she experienced a 
delicious sense of excitement. 


She was seated before her typewriter, busily typing in- 





attempt to come near her, but stayed by the great center fire- 
©, and found her eye greatly pleased 
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numerable letters, when she heard his footsteps outside, 
and then a gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in!” she called, and he appeared. 

His face looked stern, and not particularly good-tempered. 

““May I stay for a moment in this haven of rest, Miss 
Bush?”’ And he shut the door. “In so large a party, 
every sitting-room seems to be overflowing, and there is 
not a corner where one may talk in peace.” 

Katherine had risen with her almost overrespectful air, 
which never concealed the mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
when she raised them, but now they were fixed upon the 
sheets of paper. j 

“Your grace is welcome to that armchair for a little, 
but I am very occupied. Lady Garribardine wishes these 
letters to go by this evening’s post.’’ 

“T wish you would not call me ‘your grace,’” he said, 
a little impatiently. ‘I cannot realize that you can be the 
same person whom I met at Gerard Strobridge’s.” 


“Tam not.” She looked up at him. 
“Why?” 
“Tt is obvious—I was me—myself—that night—a guest.” 


“And now?” 

“Your grace is not observant, I 
fear; I am her ladyship’s secretary.” 

“Of course—but still?” He came 
over quite close to her. 

“Tf I had been the same person 
as the one you met at Mr. Stro- 
bridge’s, you would not now have 
been obliged to contrive to come 
to the schoolroom to speak to me.” 

A dark flush mounted to his 
brow. She had touched a number 
of his refined sensibilities. Her 
words were so true and so simple, 
and her tone was quite calm, show- 
ing no personal emotion but merely 
as though she were announcing a fact. 

“That is unfortunately true, but 
these are only ridiculous conventions 
which please let us brush aside. 
May I really sit down for a minute?” 

Katherine glanced at the clock; 
it wasshalf-past three. 

“Until a quarter to four, if you 
wish. I am afraid I cannot spere 
more time than that.” 

She pointed to the armchair, which 
he took, and she reseated herself at 
the table, folding her hands. There 
was a moment’s silence. The duke 
was feeling uncomfortably disturbed. 
There had been a subtle rebuke 
conveyed in her late speech, which 
he knew he merited. He had no 
right to have come there. 

‘Are you not going to talk to me 
at all, then?”’ he almost blurted out. 

“T will answer, of course, when 
your grace speaks; it is not for me 
to begin.” 

“Very well. I not only speak—I 
implore—I even order you to dis- 
continue this ridiculous humility— 
this ridiculous continuance of ‘your 
grace.’ Resume the character of 
guest, and let us enjoy these miser- 
able fifteen minutes—but, first, I 
want to know what is the necessity 
for your total change of manner 
here? Gerard and Gwendoline knew 
that you were Lady Garribardine’s 
secretary that night, but they did 
not consider it imperative to make 
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a startling difference in their relations toward you because 
ot that, as it seems that you would wish me to make now.” 

Katherine looked down, and then up again straight into 
his eyes; a slight smile quivered round her mouth. 

“That is quite different—they know me very well 
and dear Miss Gwendoline is not very intelligent. I have 
been there before to help to entertain bores for Mr. Stro- 
bridge and Lady Beatrice, but that night I was there— 
because I wanted to see—your grace.” 

Here she looked down again suddenly. The duke leaned 
forward eagerly. This was a strange confession! 

“T wanted once to talk to a man as an equal, to feel 
what it was like to be a lady, and not to have to remember 
to be respectful. So I deliberately asked Mr. Strobridge 
to arrange it—after I had heard you speak.”’ 

The duke was much astonished—and gratified. 

“How frank and delicious of you to tell me this! I 
thought the evening was enchanting—but why do you say 
such a silly thing as that you wanted to feel what it was 
like to be a lady? You could never have felt anything 
else.” 

“Indeed, I could. I am not a lady by birth—anything 
but!—only, I have tried to educate myself into being one, 
and it was so nice to have a chance of deciding if I had 
succeeded or no.” 

“And your verdict was?” He raised amused eyebrows. 

She looked demure. 

“By your words just now, I conclude that I have suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Only by my words just now? I thought we had had 
a rather pleasant and interesting hour of conversation as 
fellow guests.” 

“Yes. You are not shocked, then, when I tell you that 
I am not really a lady?” 

“No; the counterfeit presentment is so very perfect 
one would like to hear the details of the passage to its 
achievement.” 

Then she told him in as few and as simple words as she 
could—just the truth. Of her parentage, of her home at 
Bindon’s Green, of “Liv & Dev’s,” of her ideals, and her 
self-education, and of her coming to Lady Garribardine’s. 

Mordryn listened with rapt attention, his gaze fixed 
upon her face. He made brief ejaculations at times, but 
did not otherwise interrupt her. 

“You can understand now how entertained I was at the 
things which you said to me that night, can you not?” 

Thus she ended her story, and the duke rose and sat down 


“Whither away. mistress? he asked, as he raised his hat and walked by her side. 


upon the edge of the table quite close to her; he was visibly 
moved. 

“You extraordinary girl! You have upset every theory 
I ever held. I shall go away now and think over all you 
have said. Meanwhile, I feel that this is the only way in 
which I can show my homage.” And he took her hand 
with infinite respect and kissed it. 

Then he removed his tall form from the table and quietly 
left the room. 

And when she was alone, Katherine gently touched the 
spot where his lips had pressed; there was a quite unknown 
emotion running through her. 

She found it very difficult to go on with her work after 
this, and made a couple of mistakes, to her great annoy- 
ance. Nearly an hour passed. She got up from her typing, 
and, after changing her blouse, went down to tea, her 
thoughts not nearly so calm as usual. 

Was her friendship with this man finished? Had her 
frankness overreached itself? Just what did that kiss 
mean? Here was a character not so easy to read as Gerard 
Strobridge’s. Here was a will perhaps as strong as her own. 
Her face was very pale, and those concentrated gray-green 
eyes looked stormy and rebellious. 

The duke reached the smoking-room and was seated at 
the writing-table only one moment before the room was 
invaded by Lady Garribardine. 

“Poor Mordryn, you had to take refuge here! I fear 
those charming creatures I have invited tor you are proving 
a little fatiguing.” 

“Frankly, Seraphim, they bore me to death.” 

“Two others of a different type are coming presently. 
But you are safe in this corner. Most of them do not 
know I have moved the smoking-room to this wing.” 

“T think it is a great improvement.” 

Her ladyship looked at him out (Continued on page 160) 


“I am going to take 


these to old Mrs. Peterson at the far lodge: she has not been well these last days” 
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Wheeled Hour 


By Herbert Kaufman 


Photographic Decorations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


HE pages of history are highways. Time measures 
with a wheel. 
Mobility and progress are inseparable. The 
_ shipbuilding and horse-breeding ancients were 
conquering nations. 

Rome was a road, and therein lay her power. Those 
who moved fastest multiply their strength. 

Man cannot go far afoot. 

Strategy is a calculation in distances. 

Trade rides in a carriage. 

“Slack speed, lack deed.” The might of centuries is in the 
miles they cover as well as in the methods they discover. 

Without application to locomotive and boat, the service 
of steam would have been minimized. 

How would it advantage humanity to quicken and sim- 
plify production if result and output could not be universally 
exchanged? f 

The necessities of individual communities are definite. 
Every considerable industry is organized upon an assump- 
tion of boundless distribution. 

Districts removed from communication are poverty- 
— even though fuel and minerals surfeit their moun- 

ins. 

The troves of El Dorado are glass and moon-gold if un- 
attainable. China is the richest empire and the poorest. 

Exploitation waits upon transportation. Fertility does 
not determine value—accessibility is the deciding factor. 
What boots it to raise crops without markets for the surplus 
above home consumption? 

Husbandry languishes; enterprise dies, and imagination 

ulls in isolation. 

Man is only at his best in limitless environments. Com- 
petition is the hone of wits—we sharpen and are shrewd 
in the face of opportunities and rivals. Denied ‘fresh in- 
spiration, intelligence slows, stales, and settles into a slough. 


Grandfather clocks imprison the minds of hillbillies and. 


Circassians, Sequestrated from centers of action, there are 
€W new points in their view-points. 


Knowledge, prosperity, and efficiency do not flourish 
along bypaths. 

Roads are the veins through which the red blood of 
civilization pulses. 

The growth of America is the outgrowth of American 
railroading. We became the fastest thinking because we 
were the swiftest moving of all peoples. 

With half as much territory under track, we would have 
achieved half our accomplishments. 

Deserts disappear before rails and start where they stop. 

But railroads are merely the warp-threads of the fabric. 
Between them are countless spaces through which weave 
the shuttling motor-car—man’s individual and personal 
railroad system to direct and operate at whatever hour 
necessity sends him afield. 

At which point, let us become specific. 


Chincoteague Island muzzles the Atlantic Coast at the 
Maryland line. On Chincoteague and the adjacent main- 
land are herds of wild ponies and folk who never saw the 
inside of a railroad-coach. 

Tradition asserts their descent in- unbranching line 
straight from the Jamestown colonists. 

Spinning-wheels and hand-looms are still active back in 
the pines. Women wear linsey-woolsey and weave tapestry 
bedspreads. 

Less than forty miles north is Ocean City, the terminus of 
the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railroad. Chesa- 
peake Bay is just across country; Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia a few hours distant. 

From March to November, the inhabitants are deep-sea 
fishermen. In season, they “take boarders.” 

There is one hotel worthy of the name, and that is forty- 
six years old and still contains many of its original furnish- 
ings. 

I have lived in Ocean City at various times. The duck- 
hunting is excellent—the winter climate incomparable. 


One involuntarily remembers the spot in terms of resort 
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prospectuses. But Ocean City, despite its advantage of 
location and propinquity to the chief cities on the continent, 
could not provide an automobile on a certain day in 1913, 
when a telegram reached me there, demanding my im- 
mediate return to New York. 

By happy chance, the lone ’phone of the village was in 
condition—a ponderous old wall machine installed by a 
cooperative and long-since-bankrupt company whose re- 
ceiver could not find funds to retain a lineman. If the wind 
tangled the wires, there was no recourse except another to 
blow them clear. 

There was a car, however, at Berlin. My friend Ned 
Scott, the station-agent, knew the owner and had him send 
his boy over with the machine (there is but one daily train 
that makes northern connections in winter, and this would 
not leave until the following morning). 

So, at three o’clock, we left for Salisbury, through which 
the Norfolk express passes at midnight. 

The region ahead of us was as flat as a pancake. It has 
been occupied for some three hundred years, and yet the 
highways were so execrable that the ride consumed four 
hours. Roads meandered like seismographic records; they 
twisted and turned through swamps and woods. Mud- 
holes, sand drifts, and ruts stalled, bogged, and shook the 
car. Nobody seemed to know the direction. They weren’t 
accustomed to long trips; transportation facilities were too 
discouraging. 

Here was a piece of America as eager and fecund as any 
reach on the continent—on the door-step of the biggest 
markets—flanked respectively by bay and ocean, laced by 
streams, never a drought in its history, lavishly producing 
wheat, corn, fruit, berries, teeming with game, oysters, and 
fish, filled with gum, pine, oak, cedar, a railroad threading 
its very heart, but so backward and lacking in the facilities 
of intercourse that one could readily imagine the time 
turned back fifty years. 


Last September, “Cap” met the one-fifteen at Salis- 
bury, threw my bags in his automobile, and drove me to 
Ocean City in forty-one minutes. 

“Ain’t it so?” he said, answering my unspoken astonish- 
ment at the beautiful concrete road over which we raced. 
“The best that money could buy. We made the legislature 
give it to us—goes right on to Ocean City, thirty miles, with- 
out acurve ora hill. They’re all over the statenow. Frank, 
he drove to the Frederick fair last week without touching 
dirt. Who’d ever believe it? Don’t mind if I hurry a 
bit, do you? Got a hauling job up to Bishopville this after- 
noon, and Joe won’t be back in time 
with the other car. We own three. 

“Funny—ain’t it?—how things 
happen! The spring you 
went, a fellow I know met 
me one day in Salisbury 
and gavemearide. Never 
was in one of the 
blamed things before, 
but it went so nice that 
I asked him to let me 
try, and it wasn’t no 


time before I could run it right—bein’, of course, sort of 
born to it on account of runnin’ a launch. 

“Well, sir, I bought it off him. Gave my note for four 
hundred dollars and took it along home. Frank, he'd been 
talkin’ of going up to Wilmington and workin’ for the 
powder factory. They pay right smart wages. But when 
he found this was our’n, he changed his mind right off. 
‘I’m goin’ to stay home and have some fun,’ he said. 

‘No; I’m not perchin’ any more. I don’t find it pays, 
Once in a while we lay nets when there’s a run in the bay, 
but there ain’t no real money in it as a regular business, 
I do considerable towing for the company that’s bought the 
Isle of Wight. Making a great place down there. 

‘““They are putting telephones in every room of the Atlan- 
tic. The Pocomoke people sold out to the Bell, and you 
won’t have no trouble now reachin’ your friends. Lynch 
has moved his store across the street. He’s handlin’ dry- 
goods and hardware, too. Real cement construction. 

“Young Dennis has come back home from college and 
is principal of the school. That one—the one you used to 
know—is torn down. We put twenty thousand dollars in 
the other. I’m one of the commissioners. 

“No, sir; you wouldn’t know Ocean City. Pavements 
all along Baltimore Avenue. Next fall, we plan to have a 
sewage-disposal plant. Harrison is fightin’ up in the legis- 
lature for a separate bridge from the railroad’s. The 
draw and tracks hold up the automobiles as it is. Sum- 
mer days there’s a string of ’em packed like sardines clear 
to Berlin. 

“Tl have to turn to one side now—the motor-’bus is 
comin’ along. Dollar a round trip to Salisbury. You don’t 
have to wait all day now for the train. The railroad can’t 
do what it pleases any more. 

“Know anything about trucks? I’ve sent for some 
catalogues. What’s your opinion—oughtn’t there to be 
a right smart chance to cut in on hauling freight and 
truck? A good many of the farmers have started to carry 

their stuff into town. They 
say it’s cheaper and quicker, 
considering the slow service on 
the division. 

“Captain Powell has organ- 
ized a (Continued on page 156) 
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By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Love-Meter” and other Craig Kennedy stories 
Illustrated by Will Foster 


There are certain substances in 
food which are necessary to sustain 
life and which scientists now call 
vitamines. ‘Through Craig Ken- 
nedy’s knowledge of them, he 
is able to find the right clue 
to a most extraordinary plot. 


« HAT’S the handwriting 
of a woman—a jealous 
woman,” remarked 
Kennedy, handing me 

a dainty-note on plain paper which 

had come in the morning mail. 

I did not stop to study the writ- 
ing, for the contents of the letter 
were more fascinating than even 
Kennedy’s new science of graph- 


ology. 


You don’t know me, but I know of your work 
of scientific investigation. . 

_ Let me inform you of something that ought to 
interest you. 

In the Forum Apartments, you will find "that 
there is some strange disease affecting the Wardlaw 
family. It is a queer disease of the nerves. One is dead. Others 
are dying. 

Look into it. A FRIEND. 

As I read it, I asked myself vainly what it could mean. 
There was no direct accusation against anyone, yet the 
implication was plain. A woman had been moved by one 
of the primal passions to betray—some one. 

I looked up from the note on the table at Craig. He was 
still studying the handwriting. 

“It’s that peculiar, vertical, angular hand affected by 
many women,” he commented, half to himself. ‘Even at a 
glance, you can see that it’s written hastily, as if under the 
stress of excitement and sudden resolution. You'll notice 
how those capitals e 

The laboratory door opened, interrupting him. 

“Hello, Kennedy!” greeted our friend Doctor Leslie, 
the coroner’s physician, who had recently been appointed 
health commissioner of the city. 

It was the first time we had seen him since the appoint- 
ment, and we hastened to congratulate him. He thanked 
us absently, and it was evident that there was something 
on his mind—some problem which, in his new office, he 
felt that he must solve if for no other purpose than to 
justify his reputation. Craig said nothing, preferring to let 
the commissioner come to the point in his own way. 

' ‘Do you know, Kennedy,” he said, at length, turning in 
his chair and facing us, “‘I believe we have found one of the 
Strangest cases in the history of the department.” The 
commissioner paused, then went on quickly. “It looks as 
if it were nothing less than an epidemic of beriberi—not on a 
ship coming into port, as so often happens, but actually in 
the heart of the city.” 

‘Beriberi—in New York?” queried Craig  iricredu- 
lously, 

“Tt looks like it,” reiterated Leslie, ‘in the family of a 
Doctor Wardlaw, up-town here, in the Forum , 

Kennedy had already shoved over the letter he had just 
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With a wave of his hand at 
one group of cages, he con- 
tinued: “These fellows I 
have been feeding on samples 
of the various foods which I 
took from the Wardlaw family 
when I first went up there ™ 


received. Leslie did not finish 
the sentence, but read the note in 
amazement. 

“What are the symptoms?” 
inquired Craig. “What makes 
you think it is beriberi, of all 
things?” 

“Because they show the 
symptoms of beriberi,” persisted 
Leslie doggedly. ‘You know what they are like. If you 
care to go into the matter, I think I can convince you.” 

The commissioner was still holding the letter and gazing, 
puzzled, from it to us. It seemed as if he regarded it merely 
as confirming his own suspicions that something was wrong, 
even though it shed no real light on the matter. 

“How did you first hear of it?” prompted Kennedy. 

Leslie answered frankly: 

“Tt came to the attention of the department as the 
result of a reform I have inaugurated. When I went into 
office, I found that many of the death-certificates were 
faulty, and, in the course of our investigations, we ran 
across one that seemed to be most vaguely worded. I don’t 
know yet whether it was ignorance—or something worse. 
But it started an inquiry. I can’t say that I’m thoroughly 
satisfied with the amended certificate of the physician who 
atte-ded Mrs. Marbury, the mother of Doctor Wardlaw’s 
wife, who died about a week ago—Doctor Aitken.” 

“Then Wardlaw didn’t attend her himself?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“Oh, no. He couldn’t under the circumstances, as I'll 
show you presently, aside from the medical ethics of the 
case. Aitken was the family physician of the Marburys.” 

Kennedy glanced at the note. 
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““One is dead. Others are 
dying,’” he read. “Who are the 
others? Who else is stricken?” 

‘““Why,” continued Leslie, eager 

to unburden his story, “Wardlaw 
himself has the marks of a nervous 
affection as plainly as the eye can 
see it. You know how it is in this 
disease—as though the nerves were 
wasting away. But he doesn’t 
seem half so badly affected as his 
wife. They tell me Maude Marbury 
was quite a beauty once, and 
photographs I have seen prove it. 
She’s a wreck now. And, of 
course, the old lady must have 
been the most seriously affected 
of them all.”’ 

‘“‘Who else is there in the house- 
hold?” inquired Kennedy, growing 
more and more interested. 

Well,” answered Leslie slowly, 

“they've had a nurse for some 
time—Natalie Langdale. Appar- 
ently she has escaped.” 

“ Any servants?”’ 

“Some by the day; only one 
regularly—a Japanese, Kato. He 
goes home at night, too. There’s 
no evidence of the disease having 
affected him.” 

I caught Leslie’s eye as he gave 

the last information. Though I 
did not know much about beriberi, 
I had read of it, and knew that it 
was especially prevalent in the 
Orient. I did not know what im- 
portance to attach to Kato and his 
going-home at night. 

“Have you done any investigat- 
ing yourself?”’ asked Kennedy. 

Leslie hesitated a moment, as 
though deprecating his own efforts 
in that line, though, when he 
spoke, I could see no reason why 
he should, except that it had so 
often happened that Kennedy had 
seen the obvious which was hidden 
from most of those who consulted 
him. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I thought 

perhaps there might be some 
motive back of it all which I might 
discover. Possibly it was old Mrs. 
Marbury’s fortune—not a large 
one, but substantial. So it occurred 
to me that the will might show it. 
I have been to the surrogate.” 

‘‘And?” prompted Kennedy approvingly. 

“Mrs. Marbury’s will has already been offered for pro- 
bate. It directs, among other things, that twenty-five 
thousand dollars be given by her daughter, to whom she 
leaves the bulk of her fortune, to Doctor Aitken, who had 
been Mr. Marbury’s physician and her own.” 

Leslie looked at us significantly, but Kennedy made no 
comment. 

‘““Would you like to go up there and see them?” urged 
the commissioner, anxious to get Craig’s final word on 
whether he would cooperate in the affair. 

“T certainly should,” returned Kennedy heartily, folding 
up the letter which had attracted his interest. “It 
looks as if there were more to this thing than a mere disease, 
however unusual,” 

Doctor Leslie could not conceal his satisfaction, and, 


er 


As Mrs. Wardlaw's hand rested on the arm of the chair. 
which reminded me of the so-called 


without delaying a moment more than was _ necessary, 
hurried us out into one of the department cars, which he had 
left waiting outside, and directed the driver to take us to 
the Forum Apartments, one of the newest and most fash- 
ionable on Riverside Drive. ; 

Miss Langdale met us at the door and admitted us into 
the apartment. She was a striking type of trained nurse, 
one of those who seem bubbling over with health and 
vivacity. She seemed solicitous of her patients and reluctant 
to have them disturbed, yet apparently not daring to refuse 
to admit Doctor Leslie. There was nothing in her solicitude, 
however, to which one could take exception. 

Miss Langdale conducted us softly down a_ hallway 
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I saw that there was a peculiar flexion of her wrist 


“wrist-drop,’ of which I had heard 


through the middle of the apartment, and I noted quickly 
how it was laid out. On one side, we passed a handsomely 
furnished parlor and dining-room, opposite which were the 
kitchen and butler’s pantry, and, farther along, a bedroom 
and the bath. Down the hall, on the right, was Doctor 
Wardlaw’s study, or rather den, for it was more of a library 
than an office. : 

The nurse led the way, and we entered. Through the 
windows one caught a beautiful vista of the Drive, the river, 
the Jersey shore. I gazed about curiously. Around the 
om there were bookcases and cabinets, a desk, some easy 

lairs, and, in the corner, a table on which was some of 

ardlaw’s paraphernalia, for, although he was not a 
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practising physician, he still 
specialized in his favorite branches 
of eye and ear surgery. 
i. Miss Langdale left us a moment, 
ye tae | = with a hasty excuse that she must 
a prepare Mrs. Wardlaw for the un- 
expected visit. The preparation, 
however, did not take long, for a 
moment later Maude Wardlaw 
entered, supported by her nurse. 

Her lips moved mechanically as 
she saw us, but we could not hear 
what she said. As she walked, I 
could see that she had a peculiar 
gait, as though she were always 
lifting her feet over small obstacles. 
Her eyes, too, as she looked at us, 
had a strange squint and, now and 
then, the muscles of her face 
twitched. She glanced from Leslie 
to Kennedy inquiringly as Leslie 
introduced us, implying that we 
were from his office, then dropped 
into the easy chair. Her breath- 
ing seemed to be labored and her 
heart-action feeble as the nurse 
propped her up comfortably. 

As Mrs. Wardlaw’s hand rested 
on the arm of the chair, I saw that 
there was a peculiar flexion of her 
wrist which reminded me of the 
so-called “wrist-drop,” of which I 
had heard. It was almost as if 
the muscles of her hands and 
arms, feet and legs were weak and 
wasting. Once she had _ been 
beautiful, and, even now, although 
she seemed to be a wreck of her 
former self, she had a sort of 
ethereal beauty that was very 
touching. 

“Doctor is out—just now—” 
she.said, in a tone that hinted 
at the loss of her voice. She turned 
appealingly to Miss Langdale. 
“Oh,” she murmured, “I feel so 
badly this morning—as if pins and 
needles were sticking in me—vague 
pains in all my limbs.” 

Her voice sank to a whisper, 
and only her lips moved feebly. 
One had only to see her to feel 
sympathy. It seemed almost 
cruel to intrude under the circum- 
stances, yet it was absolutely 
necessary if Craig were to ac- 
complish anything. Maude Ward- 
law, however, did not seem to 
comprehend the significance of our presence, and I wondered 
how Kennedy would proceed. 

“TI should like to see your Japanese servant, Kato,” he 
began directly, somewhat to my surprise, addressing hin-- 
self rather to Miss Langdale than to Mrs. Wardlaw. 

The nurse nodded and left the room without a word, as 
sthough appreciating the anomalous position in which she 
was placed as temporary mistress of the household. 

A few moments later, Kato entered. He was a typical 
specimen of the suave Oriental, and I eyed him keenly, for, 
to me, East was East and West was West, and I was frankly 
suspicious, especially as, from Craig’s manner, I saw no reason 
to be otherwise. I waited eagerly to see what he would do. 

“Sit here,” directed Kennedy, indicating a straight- 
backed chair on which the Japanese obediently sat. ‘Now 
cross your knees.” 
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As Kato complied, Kennedy quickly brought his hand, 
held flat and palm upward, sharply against the Jap’s knee 
just below the knee-cap. 

There was a quick reflex jerk of the leg below the knee in 
response. 

“Quite natural,” Kennedy whispered, turning to Leslie, 
who nodded. 

He dismissed Kato without further questioning, having 
had an opportunity to observe whether he showed any of 
the symptoms that had appeared in the rest of the family. 
Craig and the health commissioner exchanged a few words 
under their breath; then Craig crossed the room to Mrs. 
Wardlaw. The entrance of Kato had roused her momen- 
tarily, and she had been watching what was going on. 

“Tt is a simple test,” explained Kennedy, indicating to 
Miss Langdale that he wished to repeat it on her patient. 

Mrs. Wardlaw’s knee showed no reflex. 

As he turned to us, we could see that Kennedy’s face was 
lined deeply with thought, and he paced up and down the 
room once or twice, considering what he had observed. 

I could see that even this simple interview had greatly 
fatigued Mrs. Wardlaw. Miss Langdale said nothing, but 
it was plainly evident that she 
objected strongly to the strain 
upon her patient’s strength. 

“That will be sufficient,” 


A suppressed exclamation 
from him directed my at- 
tention to something that 


he had discovered 


nodded Craig, noticing the nurse. “Thank you very 
much. I think you had better let Mrs. Wardlaw rest jy 
her own room.” 

On the nurse’s arm, Mrs. Wardlaw withdrew, and | 
looked inquiringly from Kennedy to Doctor Leslie. What 
was it that had made this beautiful woman such a wreck? 
It seemed almost as though the hand of fate had stretched 
out against one who had all to make her happy—wealth, 
youth, a beautiful home—for the sullen purpose of taking 
away what had been bestowed so bounteously. 

“It is polyneuritis, all right, Leslie,” Craig agreed, the 
moment we were alone. 

“T think so,” coincided Leslie, with a nod. “It’s the 
cause I can’t get at. Is it the polyneuritis of beriberi—or 
something else?”’ 

Kennedy did not reply immediately. 

“Then there are other causés?” I inquired of Leslie. 

“Alcohol,” he returned briefly. “I don’t think that 
figures in this instance. At least, I’ve seen no evidence,” 

“Perhaps some drug?” I hazarded, at a venture. 

Leslie shrugged. 

“How about the food?” inquired Craig. “Have you made 
any attempt to examine it?” 

“T have,” replied the commissioner. “When I came up 
here first, I thought of that. I took samples of all the food 
that I could find in the ice-box, the kitchen, and the butler’s 

pantry. I have the 
whole thing labeled, 
and I have already 
started to test them 
out. I'l! show you 
what I have done 
when we go down to 
the department labo- 
ratory.” 

Kennedy had been 
examining the books 
in the bookcase, and 
now pulled out a 
medical dictionary. 
It opened readily to 
the heading: “Poly- 
neuritis — Multiple 
neuritis.” 

I bent over and 
read with him. In the 
disease, it seems, the 
nerve - fibers _ them- 
selves in the small 
nerves break down, 
and the affection is 
motor, sensory, Vvas0- 
motor, or endemic. 
All the symptoms 
described seemed: to 
fit what I had ob- 
served in Mrs. Ward- 
law. The article 
went on: 

Invariably it is the te- 
sult of some toxic sub- 
stance circulating in the 
blood. There is a poly- 
neuritis psychosis, known 
as Korsakoff’s syndrome, 
characterized by disturb- 
ances of the memory ° 
recent events and fi 
reminiscences, the patient 
being restless and dis 
oriented. 
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carbon, diseases such as dia- 

betes, diphtheria, typhoid, and 

finally, much to my excite- 
ment, was enumerated beriberi, 
with the added information, 

“or, as the Japanese call it, 

kakké.” 

I placed my finger on the 
passage and was about to say 
something about my suspicions 
of Kato when we heard the 
sound of footsteps in the hall, 
and Craig snapped the book shut, returning 
it hastily to the bookcase. It was Miss 
Langdale, who had made her patient com- 
fortable in bed and now returned to us. 

“Who is this Kato?” inquired Craig, 
voicing what was in my own mind. ‘“ What 
do you know about him?” as 

“Just a young Japanese from the mission 
down-town,” replied the nurse directly. 
“T don’t suppose you know, but Mrs. 
Wardlaw used to be greatly interested in 
religious and social work among the Japanese 
and Chinese, would be yet, but,” she added 
significantly, “she is not strong enough. 
They employed him before I came here— 
about a year ago, I think.” 

Kennedy nodded, and was about to ask 
another question when there was a slight noise 
out in the hall. Thinking it might be Kato 
himself, I sprang to the door. 

Instead, I encountered a middle-aged man, who 
drew back in surprise at seeing me, a stranger. 

“Oh, good-morning, Doctor Aitken,” greeted 
Miss Langdale, in quite the casual manner of a 
nurse accustomed to the daily visit at about 
this hour. 

As for Doctor Aitken, he glanced from Leslie, 
whom he knew, to Kennedy, whom he did not know, with a 
very surprised look upon his face. In fact, I got the im- 
pression that, after he had been admitted, he had paused a 
moment in the hall to listen to the strange voices in the 
Wardlaw study. Leslie nodded to him and introduced 
us, without quite knowing what to say or do. 

“A most incomprehensible case,” ventured Aitken to us. 
“T can’t, for the life of me, make it out.” 

The doctor showed his perplexity plainly, whether it was 
feigned or not. ; 

“T’m afraid she’s not quite so well as usual,”’ put in Miss 
Langdale, speaking to him, but in a manner which indicated 
that, first of all, she wished any blame for her patient’s 
condition to attach to us and not to herself. 

Doctor Aitken pursed his lips, bowed excusingly to us, 
and turned down the hall, followed by the nurse. As they 
passed on to Mrs. Wardlaw’s room, I am sure they whispered 
gbout us. I was puzzled by Doctor Aitken. He seemed to 
be sincere, yet, under the circumstances, I felt that I must 
be suspicious of everybody and everything. 

Alone again for a moment, Kennedy turned his attention 
to the furniture of the room, and finally paused before a 
Writing-desk in the corner. He tried it. It was not locked, 
and he opened it. Quickly he ran through a pile of papers 
carefully laid under a paper-weight at the back. 

A Suppressed exclamation from him called my attention to 
something that he had discovered. There lay two docu- 
ments, evidently recently drawn up. As we looked over the 
irst, we saw that it was Doctor Wardlaw’s will, in which 
he had left everything to his wife. The other was the will of 
Mrs. Wardlaw. aie 

We devoured it hastily. In substance, it was identical 
with the first, except that, at the end, she had added two 
Clauses. In the first, she had done just as her mother had 
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Almost before I knew it, she had entered the English- 


basement entrance of Doctor Aitken's house 


directed. Twenty-five thousand dollars had been left to 
Doctor Aitken. I glanced at Kennedy, but he was reading 
on, taking in the second clause. I read also. Fifty 
thousand dollars was given to endow the New York 
Japanese Mission. 

Immediately, the thought of Kato and what Miss Lang- 
dale had just told us flashed through my mind. 

A second time we heard the nurse’s footsteps on the 
hard-wood floor of the hall. Craig closed the desk softly. 

“Doctor Aitken is ready to go,” she announced. “Is 
there anything more you wish to ask?” 

Kennedy spoke a moment with the doctor as he passed 


. out, but, aside from the information that Mrs. Wardlaw 


was, in his opinion, growing worse, the conversation added 
nothing to our meager store of information. 
“I suppose you attended Mrs. (Continued on page 113) 
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Scene from “Secret 
Service,” produced 
by Frohman in 
London, in 1897 
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Brilliant Productions in London 


REAT as were Charles Frohman’s achieve- 
ments in America, they were more than 
matched in many respects by his activities 
in England. He was the one American 

manager who made an impress on the British drama; 
he led the so-called “American invasion.” As a 
matter of fact, he was the whole invasion. No 
phase of his fascinatingly crowded and adventurous 
career reflects so much of the genius of the man 
or reveals so many of his finer qualities as his 
costly attempt to’corner the British stage. Here, 
as in no other work, he showed himself in really 
Napoleonic proportions. 
Behind Charles Frohman’s tremendous opera- 
tions in England were three definite reasons. 
First of all, he really loved England. He felt that 
the theater there had a dignity and a distinction 
far removed from theatrical production in America. 
There was no sneer of “commercialism” about it. 
To be identified with it in England was something to 
be proud of. He often said that he would rather 
make fifteen pounds in England than fifteen thousand 
in America. This summed up his whole attitude toward 
the theater in Great Britain. In the second place, he 
knew that a strong footing in England was absolutely 
necessary to a mastery of the situation in America. And, 
third, just as important as either of the other reasons, 
was his conviction that to produce the best English-spoken 
plays in the United States he must know British playwrights 
and British authors on their own ground, and to present, 
if possible, their own works on their home stages. . 
This conviction led him to the long and brilliant series 
of productions that he made in London, and which 
amounted to what later became an almost complete 
monopoly of British dramatic output for the United 
States. 
The net result was that he became a sort of colossus 


Charles Frohman, on a voyage to England of the English-speaking theater. Figuratively, he stood 
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astride the mighty 
sea in Which he: was - 

to meet his death, a 
with one foot planted 
securely in England and 

the other in America. 

Charles Frohman’s 
first visits to England 
were made in the 
most unostenta- 
tious way, largely 
to look over the 
ground and see what 
he could pick up for America. 
His first offices, in Henrietta 
Street, London, were very 
modest rooms. Unpretentious 
as they were, they represented a 
somewhat historic step, because Frohman was absolutely 
the first American manager to set up a business in England. 
Augustin Daly had taken over a company, but he allied 
himself in no general way with the British theatrical 
interests. 

When he first engaged William Lestocq as his English 
manager, as has already been recorded in this narrative, 
he made a significant remark, for he said: 

“You know I am coming into London to produce plays. 
But I am coming in by the back door. I shall get to the front 
door, however, and you shall come with me.” 

No sooner had he set foot in London than his productive 
activities were turned loose. With A. and S. Gatti he put 
on one of his New York successes, ‘‘The Lost Paradise,” at 
the Adelphi Theatre. In this instance, he merely furnished 
the play, which was a failure. Far from discouraging Froh- 
man, this failure only filled him with a desire to do some- 
thing big. 

The production of “The Lost Paradise” marked the 
beginning of one of his greatest English connections. The 
Gattis were prominent figures in the British theater.’ They 
Were Italian-Swiss who had begun life in England as 
Walters, had established a small eating-house, and had 
me the most important restaurateurs of the British 
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Epitor’s Note—In this chapter of his life, 
manager displaying such will and energy as mark a man for a con- 
queror. He had madé himself emperor of the American theater; now 
other worlds must be his, for an empire must ever be sustained by 
foreign tribute. Consequently, he began a campaign to acquire 
control of the best acting and playwriting talent in Europe, at the 
same time introducing American plays into England as a first step 
toward reaching a greater degree of conformity in the ideals and 
methods of the English-spoken drama. 



























































Frohman’s first American woman star +o be presented 


in England—Annie Russell, in “Sue” 
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Scene from ** The First Born,” the presentation of which by Charles Frohman 
in London established his reputation as an artistic producer 


capital. They became large realty owners, spread out to the theater, and 
acquired the Adelphi and the Vaudeville. 
Charles Frohman’s arrangement with them was typical of all his 
business transactions. Some years afterward, a well-known English 
playwright asked Stephen Gatti, 
“What is your contract with Frohman?”’ 
“We have none. When we want an agreement from Charles Froh- 
man about a business transaction it is time to stop,” was his reply. 
With the production of a French farce called ‘‘A Night Out,” which 
was doneat the Vaudeville Theatre, in 1896, Frohman began 
his long and intimate association with George —= 
Edwardes. This man’s name was synony- ws 
mous with musical comedy through- Ce, i es 
out the English-speaking world. - 
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Theatre, = g& \ 5 Mrs. Leslie Carter, in the last act of 
London p : a . : David Belasco ™ 
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Daniel Frohman and Isaac F. Marcosson 


As managing director of the Gaiety Theatre, London, the most famous 
musical-comedy playhouse anywhere, Edwardes occupied a unique 
position. Charles Frohman was the principal American importer of 
the Gaiety shows, and through this and various other connections, 
he had much to do with Edwardes. Irene Veabrugh 

Frohman and Edwardes were the joint producers of “A Night (Mrs. Dion 
Out,” and with it Charles Frohman had his first taste of London Boucicault) 
success. This was the only play in London in which he ever sold . 
his interest. Out of this sale grew a curious example of Froh- 
man’s disregard of money. For his share he received a check of 
four figures. He carried it around in his pocket for weeks. 

After it had become all crumpled up and quite dirty, Lestocq 
persuaded him to deposit it in the bank. It was only when 

the check was almost reduced to shreds that he consented to 

open an account with it. 

It remained for an American play, presenting an American star, to give 
Charles Frohman his first real triumph in London. With the production 
of “Secret Service,” in 1897, at the Adelphi Theatre, he became the 
envoy from the New World of plays to the Old. It was an envoyship 
that gave him an infinite pride, for it brought fame and fortune to the 
American playwright and to the American actor iaielaalal 
abroad. Frohman’s mission was as advan- _<—~ We 
tageous to England as it was to the United a Ns 
States, because he was the instrument 4 
through which the best of the modern 


r, and British plays and the most brilliant 

of the modern British actors found 
all his their hearing on this side of the 
-nglish water. 

Frohman was immensely in- 
terested in the English pro- Ar 
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man were in a great state of expectancy. 

The play hung fire until the third act. When 

the big scene came, British reserve melted, 

and there was a great avation. It was 

an immediate success and had a long run. 

One feature of the play that amused 

the critics and theatergoers generally in 

London was the fact that the spy in 

“Secret Service,”” who was supposed 

to be the bad man of the play, got 

all the sympathy and the applause, 

while the hero was arrested and 

always got the worst of it, even 

when he was denouncing the spy. 

Gillette’s quiet but forceful methods 

were a revelation to the Londoners. 

Concerning the first night of 

“Secret Service” is another one of 

the many Frohman stories. When 

we "EAE bicncnted by Ghackic Pichsacn cal a London newspaper man asked 
Selasco is New York and London the American manager about the magnificent celebra- 
tion which he was sure had been (Continued on page 146) 





By Owen 


Illustrated by Howard 


i bo domestic happiness of Daniel Garford, a talented painter, has 
been wrecked, and he has drifted into dissipation through, the 
discovery of his wife’s infidelity. Under the name of Dangerfield, he 
leases a studio in Teagan’s Arcade, situated in Lincoln Square, New York 
city, cutting himself off from all his friends and associations. Here 
there comes into his life Inga Sanderson, a dweller in the Arcade who 
makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches. The girl sets 
herself the task of reclaiming the unhappy painter. She is a com- 
plete mystery to all who come in contact with her. No one knows any- 
thing of her past, and up to the time of Dangerfield’s arrival, she had made 
no friends in the building except Champeno, a young sculptor, who, 
getting into financial difficulties, has been forced to leave. 

The other dwellers in the Arcade include St. George Kidder (known as 
“Tootles’’) a struggling painter, his roommate, Flick Wilder, an eccen- 
tric character who makes a living as a press-agent and literary hack; 
King O’Leary, a man of roving disposition whose wife has deserted him; 
Myrtle Popper, a manicure girl, who falls in love with O’Leary, but 
marries an aged wealthy moving-picture manager, and in a few months 
is a rich widow; Mr. Cornelius (who is really the Comte de Retz) an 
elderly Frenchman, nicknamed “the baron,’’ whose gambling habits 
have brought him to a more or less precarious existence in the Arcade; 
Millie Brewster, with ambitions to be a singer; Pansy Hartmann and 
Belle Shaler, artist’s models, and Drinkwater, a lawyer, who is looked 
upon with considerable suspicion. He has induced Pansy to marry him, 
and the Arcade is sure that he has had some motive other than love for 
the girl in so doing. 

Dangerfield gives his wife a divorce but insists that she marry her 
lover. After this, he begins slowly to recover his hold on life, thanks to 
Inga’s disinterested devotion and help. He asks her to marry him. She 
refuses at first but consents when he promises her freedom whenever she 
asks for it. The honeymoon is spent in New Hampshire and on the Maine 
coast. It is late in the autumn when they return to the Arcade. To 
Dangerfield, his wife is as much of a mystery as ever. But her work is 
completed. Dangerfield has regained his grip on life and on his work. 
Inga seems to dread the return to town, where she knows her husband 
will eventually go back to his old associations. For some months he 
does not do this, but one night they meet a friend of his, De Gollyer, a 
critic, in a restaurant. Dangerfield invites him to the studio to see his . 
recent work. This is as a shock to Inga. “It had to come,’’ she says. 


ANGERFIELD and Inga had taken rendezvous 

with De Gollyer for noon the next day. By eleven, 

Inga had the studio in order, arranging it with 

solicitous eye, hastening out to add the pleasant 

touch of a few clusters of gold-and-red poppies with the 

instinct of the woman who felt that she, too, and her work 

eth Vici Bee ee, were on trial. When she returned, she found Dangerfield 
pilhh ken enecilaiit” tee BBmediat Maite, in a fever of restlessness, tramping the room. For the moment, 
iidantlids. -cielieticts Bite he was the Dangerfield of the first days, creature of strong 
ae Na aa temperament and undisciplined impulses. The meeting with 
eae De Gollyer had been like a cry in the wilderness. The old 

: em life, the old traditions, the old habits, deep as the deepest 
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A Story of 
Regeneration 


Chandler Christy 


instincts, came thronging back to him, reci>iming him in this 
dark continent of the sixth-floor back of Teagan’s Arcade. 
Passions little and great pass away, but the comradeship 
of man to man abides through failure and disaster. One 
word from. De. Gollyer had loosened a thousand voices 
calling him back. And beyond all this social atavism 
was the approaching test which he had been postponing 
from month to month. De Gollyer was not simply a 
facile-lipped critic but one who knew. A profound dis- 
couragement seized him, a weakening sense of despair. 
He turned suddenly, and his hand trembled a little. 

“T wish I’d never met him; I wish I’d never-told him to 
come!” he blurted out. 

Inga, watching him, understood him better. 

“You have nothing to fear,” she said gently. 

Dangerfield whipped about the room a score of times, 
then stopped suddenly. 

“TInga,”’ he said nervously, “what would you show him? 
Just the things I did lately—that bit of Grand Street and 
the Italian wedding? They’re the best, I think; or would 
you show the sketches at the seashore, also? Or what 
would you do?” 

Womanlike, she resented this sudden timidity before 
the judgment of another, resenting that the masculine 
authority which she had herself built up should yield, if 
only momentarily, before the personality of another man. 

“Begin with the beginning and show him all just as 
you did it. It’s that that’s wonderful, to feel each step, 
to know how you have grown to what you are doing now.” 

“You think so?” he said doubtfully. 

“Why do you care so much what one man thinks?” she 
said, with a flash of anger. ‘It’s you who have done the 
big thing. I am not afraid.” 

“It’s not entirely what he will say,” he answered slowly. 
“It’s the criticism I shall pass on myself when I look ct 
them through his eyes. So you would begin with the be- 
ginning. Yes; I think you’re right.” 

He gave a sigh of relief, as though this were a difficult 
point settled, and began to rummage among the records of 
the year, sorting the canvases as he wished to have them 
presented. 

‘ De Gollyer arrived even before the hour set, an: eagerness 
in his eyes which showed in rapid, prying glances, which 
seemed instantly to scour the studio, to delve into the 
darkest corner, and to divine what lay behind each con- 
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cealing screen. He was surprised—plainly surprised—at 
the harmony and the exquisiteness of the studio. 

“My dear Mrs. Dangerfield,” he said, going to her in- 
stantly, “I congratulate the wife. Everything is perfect, 
absolutely just so, even to that little touch of red poppies 
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against the carved wood—beautiful, beautiful! Dan, if 
you’ve painted anything half as good as this room, I shall 
be satisfied.” 

Despite herself, Inga began to laugh. There was some- 
thing about the little man which could not be resisted. 

“I’m so glad you have come to see what he has done,” 
she said shyly. She looked covertly at her husband and 
added, with a glance of subtle 
varning, almost imploring. 
“You're the first he has shown 
anything to. I know your opinion 
will mean everything to him.” 

De Gollyer gave her a reassuring 
nod, and this moment of friendly 
treachery seemed to bring them 
into an intimate alliance. 

“T am going to show you what 
T have been doing from month to 
month,” said Dangerfield nerv- 
ously. “I think it will interest 
you. At any rate, that is Inga’s 
advice, and I am going to follow it.” 

De Gollyer immediately bowed 
to Inga and said, in a sharp 
staccato which marked the passage 
of the man of the world and the 
arrival of the critic: 

“Quite so, quite so; and now, 
my boy, let’s go to it. I want to 
see everything, good, bad, and 
indifferent. We'll go through 
everything once— without any 
phrases. The eagle’s point of 
view first—le coup d’ eil!” 

“That suits me,” said Danger- 
field, by the easel. “Well, here 
are some of the first things—a 
few sketches I made last spring, 
when this young lady was getting 
hold of me.” 

He brought out a_ half-dozen 
of the rapid, powerful, incisive 
sketches which had marked the 
complete and unpremeditated 
revolution in his art. 

“Eh, what?” said De Gollyer, 
with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. “One moment—one mo- 
ment!” He took a few quick 
steps forward, pursed his lips, 
drew his eyebrows together, and 
stared at the canvases. Then he 
looked up suddenly at Dangerfield. 
“Um-um, well, well, indeed! Sup- 
pose we go a little slow. Last 
spring, eh? You did that last 
spring? My boy, my boy, you 
should have warned me!” 

A sudden excitement seemed to 
take possession of him on that 
instant. He became transformed 
into a veritable dynamo of human 
curiosity, excited as a connoisseur 
who, in a casual rummaging, sua- 
denly stumbles upon a treasur- of the past. In his excite- 
ment, he seemed to forget their presence, or, rather, to have 
suddenly assumed command of the situation by right of a 
superior authority, giving his orders in quick, nervous 
staccato, insisting on recalling canvases which had pleased 
him, discarding a few with peremptory directness. 

“Not bad, not bad for last year—but no place here, my 
boy! You've gone beyond that. Burn them up or, better 
still, send them to that ass, Moreno; that’s just what he 
would understand. He could sell a dozen of those to his 


moving-picture aristocracy. Put it aside, Dan; it doesn’t 
belong. No American sentimentalism, no Hudson River 
school—we’ve gone beyond Queen Victoria.” 
The rejections which the little czar of criticism ordered 
into the scrap-heap with intolerant finger were few and, 
to tell the truth, quite merited. Dangerfield himself recog. 
nized the distinction each time with a curt nod of his 


When De Gollyer reached the point which Dangerfield knew had been the crisis of his 


head, and the canvas went shying across the floor like 
a discarded rag. 

They came to the first impressionistic water-colors of 
the summer. De Gollyer was plainly puzzled. 3 

“It’s the same and yet not the same,” he said, staring 
at them. “It’s more personal, beautiful, brilliant—you 
wasted nothing; right to the mark. You’re after the essentia 
thing, and you’ve got it; but it’s personal. It’s your mood. 
Mind you, I don’t say they’re not astonishing; they are. 
We must exhibit them altogether—a riot of sensations. 
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By Jove, yes, sensations; that’s just the word! But we’re 
looking for bigger things, Dan—le coup d’ qil, the big 
vision. Um-um, very fine, very fine, bewildering, but 


sensations. My boy, they’re your moods. If I must pass 
a criticism, pass a very captious criticism, you were too 
much in love—that’s it, too much in love. Mrs. Danger- 
field, as a man of the world, I am altogether charming; as a 


internal conflict, the little man sprang forward eagerly, as a falcon sighting its prey 


critic, 1am merciless. Dan was too much in love with you 
when he did these.” 

De Gollyer’s remarks spread a certain embarrassment 
which he was too keen not to notice and too clever to seem 
to observe. Inga sat down, clasping her hands over her 
“nee, staring at the speaker with a sudden alarmed percep- 
_ that, beneath the apparent lightness of his. phrases, 
ray Was a man who saw with a terrifying clarity which 
eft her with a sudden sense of impending danger. Danger- 
eld, to cover his confusion, for he himself recognized in- 


stantly the subtlety of his friend’s criticism, hastened across 
the studio to return with a new batch, the record of their 
sojourn along the broken coasts of the sea. Then he 
stepped back. 

When De Gollyer reached the point which Dangerfield 
knew had been the crisis of his internal conflict, the little 
man sprang forward eagerly, as a falcon sighting its prey. 

“At last! I knew it, my boy, I 
knew it!”. he cried, in a fever of 
excitement. “I’ve hunches— 
prophetic hunches, and I knew 
this ‘was coming. My boy, this 
is it! By Jove, this is fine! 
You’ve gone far — you’ve gone 
beyond yourself! By Jove, this is 
a smasher!” He turned and held 
out his hand, aglow with enthusi- 
asm. “Dan, your hand! Criticism 
ends here; you amaze me! I didn’t - 
think you could do it—by Jove, 
no, I didn’t!” 

Inga forgot all her alarmed re- 
sentment at one sight of Danger- 
field’s face. 

“It is good,” said Dangerfield, 
reverently staring beyond the 
canvas. 

“Let’s go on; let’s go on,” said 
De Gollyer. 

As canvas succeeded canvas, his 
amazement and delight increased. 
When they came to the record of 
the winter, to those clear, powerful 
revelations of the hidden treasures 
of the great metropolis which, 
later, furnished New York with 
the artistic sensation of years, De 
Gollyer suddenly sat down, as 
though weakened under the power- 
ful stress of discovery, absorbed 
in a mood of complete silence 
which might have deceived anyone 
but the friend who knew the value 
of this rare tribute of profound 
amazement. At the end, instead 
of a new outburst of enthusiasm 
which Inga had expected, he got 
up, walked over to the table, 
picked up a cigarette absent- 
mindedly, and went to the window, 
looking out, without bothering 
himself to phrase a compliment. 
Inga felt a sudden sinking of the 
heart, a brief transitory emotion 
which took flight on the instant 
that Dangerfield turned toward 
her with a glow in his eyes such 
as she had never seen. She went 
to him, raised his hand to her 
lips, turned aside to hide a sudden 
rush of tears to her. eyes, and, 
feeling the need of the two friends 
to be alone in their emotion, 
nodded, and went out. 

When De Gollyer turned at last and came back into the 
room, Dangerfield, catching his eye, said quietly, 

“Yes; I know what I’ve done, but I wondered if others 
would see it.” 

“My boy, it will be a riot!” said De Gollyer solemnly. 
How did it happen?” 

Dangerfield silently extended his hand toward the door 
through which Inga had passed. 

“Tt was sink or swim. Kismet—that’s the answer.” 

“We gave you six months down at the club,” said 
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De Gollyer. “Do you remember the last night you 
were there?” 

“T remember.” 

“We expected anything then—any moment.” 

“And you were right.” ; 

“We lost track of you. We heard you’d dropped out. 
How in thunder did she ever do it?” 

“There are some women, very few, in this world,” said 
Dangerfield slowly, “who are put here to do just such 
things, who are only happy when they are giving everything, 

; pulling some poor devil out of the gutter 
" and putting him on his feet again—some 
‘ one, of course, worth the saving.” 

“My boy,” said De Gollyer, “I 
know you'll understand my curiosity. 
You and I have gone shoulder and 
shoulder through too many things to 
beat about the bush. Tell me about 
your wife.” 

Dangerfield was silent a moment; 
then he installed himself in the chair 
opposite his friend, drew out his pipe, 
and began to smoke. 

Between the two had been one of 
those rare intimacies only privileged 
to men of the world who have early 

reached that stage in 
their intellectual 
development when they 
have rejected shams 
and take a mutual de- 
light in the recognition 
of life as it is—in its 
profound varieties and 
inexplicable turns of 
fate. When they spoke 
to each other, it 
was always in 
absolute con- 
fidence. 
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She sat just behind him so as to command both the model and the canvas, her body thrown 
backward in the depths of an armchair, her glance set in reverie before her 


“Bob,” said Dangerfield, “I will be quite frank with 
you. My wife is as great a mystery to me to-day as the 
first time she came into my life. I know nothing of her 
past or what she may do in the future. And I don’t want to 
know. She came into my life by chance, if you wish to 
call it so, She saw me as you saw me. That was enough 
for her. She had to attach herself to me, to cling to me, to 
fight for the spark that was still left flickering. She is of a 
different race, of different instincts than we are. There is 
something of the strange, forbidding reticence of the north- 
ern countries about her. I tried, in the moments when I 
loved her most, to force myself beyond this barrier. I have 
never succeeded. Now I don’t want to Sometimes I try 
to understand her, and I think, in a way, that, in the mo- 
ments when I was wildest, the most abject, that I brought 
her the keenest happiness. It’s a curious thing to think, to 
say, and you are perhaps the only man who will under- 
stand it, but sometimes I think she misses that. And now 
that the battle has been won, you may not believe it but I 
think the rest will count for very little—the success and the 
public and all that. When that comes, she will be very 
lonely, poor child!” 

He drew a long puff, gazed dreamily into the recesses of 
the studio, and then said suddenly, 

“Did you ever, when you were a boy, catch a bird, im- 
prison it in a cage, feed it, and make a friend of it till it 
would sing whenever you came near, and then feel an irre- 
sistible impulse to throw open the bars and give it liberty?” 
He stopped, looked down at the floor, and added, “Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, by Jove; I do understand!” said De Gollyer. 
“The Slav women are like that. I’ve seen them, There is 
something imprisoned about her, something unfinished. I 
think that is what struck me, what puzzled me. Dan, she 
won’t like what’s ahead, the going-back, the following you 
into your world, for, of course, you will go back now. You 
can’t help it.” 

“T am very proud of her,” said Dangerfield slowly. 
“Will I go back? I don’t know. It depends on many 
things—on her happiness principally. I have loved her so 
that I suffered as I never thought I could suffer out of 
blind jealousy—the very thought that any other man could 
have meant anything to her in her past. I suffered, and 
that is perhaps whet I needed the most.” 

De Gollyer smiled, and, with a quick movement of his 
hand, indicated the canvases arranged against the wall. 

“T saw all that; I saw what you had been through. I 
shouldn’t have said what I did about your being too much 
in love, my boy, but I didn’t say what I saw afterward.” 

“Understand me,” said Dangerfield loyally; “I love her.” 

“TJ understand the distinction.” 

“What I mean is that the great madness has passed. If 
it had not, I should have 
been consumed by it. The 
feeling that has succeeded, 
the feeling that has given me 
the power to look out of my- 
self—the thing you feel there 
in my work—is the feeling of 

absolute tranquillity 
with all the world. I 
have made the harbor. 
As for Inga, she has 
a right to every- 
thing in my life; 
nothing could ever 
make me give her 
up. I am bound 
to her by gratitude 
which nothing can 
ever shake, and, at 
the bottom, Bob, 
I know that the 
best thing for me 
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would be to live her life, to stay out of all the old life, keep 
out of the society rigamarole and the parade.” 

“My boy, you are quite right,” said De Gollyer, with a 
smile. “But will you do it? You’ve been a man of the 
world, and when you once get that point of view, it’s in the 
blood. It calls you, whether you’re in Timbuktu or buried 
ina shanty in Harlem. Things like that are in the blood, 
Dan, and then it’s something to come back, to feel the joy 
of the fight, and it’s your right to feel that.” 

The door opened and Inga ¢ame in, hesitating a moment 
on the threshold with an inquiring glance at the two men, 
who were relaxed in their moment of intimacy. 

“We've been talking over plans for the exhibition,” 
said De Gollyer glibly. “It must be a smasher—the 
biggest thing of the season. I’m going to bring up a couple 
of men to-morrow, Mrs. Dangerfield. We are going to 
make Dan the sensation of the town.” 

“Tam very glad,” she said, with a nod of her head. She 
looked at them a moment, and then took a seat quietly. 
She knew that they had not been discussing what he said. 


XLV 


Dr GoLtyeR’s coming changed everything. Each day, 
other men returned out of the past, fragments of the life 
which had gone before—brother artists arriving, prepared 
to praise, and staying to contemplate in amazement the 
nse of a master talent. Under De Gollyer’s expert guidance, 
other types arrived, dealers with keen business instincts, 
vying for the honor of the first exhibition; others, men 
about town, celebrities of the hour, of that lighter complex 
Cosmopolitan world of amusement which New York re- 


cruits from the four quarters of the globe, dropped :in on - 


ey _bent, fulsome in their eulogies, watching Inga 
be undisguised curiosity, with that look which she under- 
Stood so well—the calculating glance which-De-Gollyer had 


He stopped, hesitated, and said, with enforced restraint: “I don't want to interrupt you. 





When you 


are through, come in—there's something I want to see you about" 


sent her on the night of their first encounter, the look of 
trying to appraise her, to decide just what the situation 
called for. ; 

Day and night were crowded with the business of art. 
Rarely now were they able to get away for a quiet meal 
by themselves. The door was always open to the arrival 
of some new enthusiast, and until midnight and after, 
the studio would be filled with eager, voluble groups rally- 
ing around the restored leader. In this new pervading ex- 
citement of the return, there was no time for work. Oc- 
casionally Dangerfield made an attempt to paint, but the 
mood was not on him. Something else obsessed his imagi- 
nation, the exhilaration that came to him in this flocking- 
back of brilliant acquaintances, in this eager preparation 
for the exhibition which would bring him the one great 
moment apart from all other hours of triumph, which would 
remain supreme in the memory of the artist. This exhi- 
bition, carefully prepared for by a brilliant article of De 
Gollyer’s, caught the fancy of the New York public with the 
shock of a dramatic surprise in which the personal history 
of Dangerfield himself, his strange ups and downs, counted 
for much. The newspapers, delighted to find this final 
surprising climax in.the drama of a life which they had so 
faithfully recorded, devoted columns to the purely personal 
side of this astonishing renaissance, retelling old anecdotes 
and detailing intimacies of his stormy and picturesque 
career. Fortunately, the danger of a too theatric success 
was averted by an, immediate conflict among the super- 
critics. Dangerfield had the inestimable fortune of being 
viciously and scathingly attacked by the entrenched con- 
servatives and as violently defended by the young and 
the radicals. Overnight, he found himself at the head of 
a party, claimed as a pioneer who had revealed the signifi- 
cance and vitality of the neglected fields of American art. 

He exhibited in the spring exhibitions, and everywhere 
was honored with gold medals and (Continued on paget76) 
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** Know him, and you know a royal good fellow,” 
is the insistent statement of his adherents 


F Hughes is nominated at Chicago and*Wilson at 
St. Louis, then, for the next four years,’ said the 
Cynic of the Conventions, “the Edelweiss should 
be the national flower.”’ 

“And why the Edelweiss?”’ 

“Because it flourishes only in frigid altitudes!” 

Each of the great Possibilities, personally and throurh 
his friends, keenly resents the imputation. 

“It is because Wilson is a smooth-shaven Presbyterizn 
and a scholar that men forejudge him cold.. But he is a 
man of sentiment and emotion,” declare his friends. 
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Charles E. Hughes 


and his family, at 
Bridgehampton, New York 


(A 


Human Side of 
Hughes 


By John Temple Graves 


“It is because Hughes is whiskered, intellectual, and 
religious that he is misinterpreted to be austere. Know 
him, and you know a royal good fellow,” is the insistent 
staterent of his adherents. 

It is known that the Republican candidate, even more 
than the Democratic President, is personally desirous of 
being known as human, heartful, and sympathetic. It cuts 
him to the quick to be counted a human icicle, a thinking ma- 
chine, an austere intellect. And his friends in this campalga 
are devoting extraordinary energy to dissipating this delusion. 

“The net impression,”’ declares his former private secre 
tary, “which remains with me after four years of intimate 
association with Hughes et Albany is that of the most 
straightforward, intellectuzlly honest, transparently —_ 
person I have ever known, and, at the same time, one 0 
the most companionable, most human men it has been my 
fortune to be thrown with.” 

One night, goes the story, Hughes came down to 
Buffalo from some strenuous campaign work in westem 
New York. Through some failure of arrangements, n0 
reservation had been made for an east-bound ieee 
There were three men present—Hughes, Colonel ‘I readwe 
his military secretary, and John P. Gavill. No a 
could induce the governor to take the one berth left in - 
car. Yes; he was the governor; his rest was of public 
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twelve years of publicity—Charles Evans 
Hughes fronts the climax of his life and 
touches the zenith of his opportunities 
with a remarkable equipment, partly 
inherited and largely achieved, which 
inspires his party with hope and himself 
with resolute confidence. 
The greatest antagonist Mr. Hughes ever met 
in his public life was in his campaign for governor 
of New York, in 1906. William Randolph Hearst, 
the Democratic candidate against him, 
polled the largest Democratic vote ever 
cast in the state. But, in spite of 
that, the defection of McCarren in 
Brooklyn and of Murphy «and 
Tammany Hall in New York 
turned the scale in favor of 
the Republican candidate 
and Hughes was elected. 
To the prosecution of the 
campaign, Mr. Hughes will 
bring the same extraordi- 
nary energy, industry, 
and devotion which have 
characterized his whole 
public career. Mr. Hughes 
is a great campaigner, but 
he is well aware that Presi- 
dent Wilson is also a great 
campaigner. In simplicity 
and earnestness of speech 
the two men are rather 
evenly matched. They are 
both scholars and thinkers 
and men of dignity. 


importance, and all that he knew; but it made 

no difference. He was traveling with his 

crowd and would share the inconveniences. 

So they rode all night in the smoking-car, together 
with the laborers and the smokers, the governor’s 
silk hat looking more and more like a fur muff 
as the night went on; but his fund of good stories 
and good-fellowship was apparently inexhaustible, 
and his laugh rang out hearty and clear to the 
end of the journey. 

On another day, the governor, with 
the inseparable silk hat, was walk- 
ing with his glittering staff through 
the exhibits of the Syracuse fair. 
It was a dignified, serious oc- 
casion. As the stately pro- 
cession passed the poultry- 
show, a big buff cochjn 
rooster suddenly 
flapped his wings, 
raised his head, and let 
out a mighty crow. 
None of the escort 
dared to smile. But 
the governor doffed his 
tile, made an elaborate 
bow to the rooster, and 
said, 

“T can’t pass by with- 
out acknowledging such 
a salute as that.” 

The incident made 
the whole day easier for 
the party. 

Most men are 
“human” — even in 
high station — and it 
may as well be conceded 
that the two central 
figures of American 
politics are no exception to 
the general rule. As a 
matter of fact, it is only 
in cities that the people 
will really care whether a 
man is cold or not. In the great 
realm of country, a man may be 
as serious and austere as he pleases 
and never lose a vote. . 

Charles Evans Hughes, fifty-five 
years old, New York state born, 
son of a Welsh Baptist preacher, 
an infant prodigy, a precocious 
child, a remarkable student, Col- 
gate- and Brown-educated, self- 
supporting from the day of grad- 
uation, a successful teacher, a 
Sunday-school teacher who laid 
the foundation for John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr.’s class, New York, 
a lawyer winning swift and 
substantial recognition at the 
bar as counsel, prosecutor, and 
teformer, a politician never 
defeated, a goverror. of 
marked independence and _ in- 
dividuality — even if fallible and 
sometimes mistaken —a cam- 
ee possessing a gift greater ; 

an oratory, and the rare capacity Mr. Hughes, ot Yal 


to create the impression of absolute 
si 
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Stuff. 
He was Considerable Uplifter. 

The Day was counted lost whose low-descending Sun 
saw nothing put over for the Betterment of the Race. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Foster lived in a mildewed Settlement 
that needed a good many Things, including some first-class 
Funerals, his Assignment was no Farina. 
| For every Pansy in this Conservative Town there were 

; 14 Rutabagas. 

b You know—the Cracker and Milk Buddies who shave 
their own Necks. 

we Good Moral Men who needed the Vacuum Cleaner. 

Mr. Foster’s Ambition was to shoot a little Tabasco into 

ie 3 all the Amoses and Ezras and get them to do something for 

* their Home Town. 

: He had a gaudy Chance. 

When a Piece of Money ran up against one of these Wads, 
it said Good-by to the 
Vain World for quite 
a Spell. 
Each local Gaspard 
kept his Reserve 
fs Cachéd in an old 
' Stocking back of a 
loose Brick in the Fire- 
place. 

Any time he had to 
go to the Base of Sup- 
plies and tap the Prin- 
cipal, it was just like 
removing the Spleen 
with a pair of Ice- 
Tongs. 

Mr. Foster was al- 
ways on his Toes, 
shouting, “Come on, 
2 Fellows!” 

; But the Slackers 

and Drifters and Side- 

Steppers, and those 

a! who were Lame above 
» 84 


R. FOSTER plugged for the Common Weal. 
He was strong for that Brotherhood of Man 






































The Residence District looked ever so flossy after Mr. Foster- got through with it, but those who had to unbelt for the 
Special Assessments left a Trail of Blood out of the Treasurer's Office 


New Fables in Slang 
By. George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 





It was a proud day for Mr. Foster and all of 
the Paupers when the Corner-Stone was laid 
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The Fable of the Civic Improver and the Customary Reward 


the Neck-Band, and the dark-minded Doubters, and the 
Swabs who were willing to let Well Enough Alone did not 
rally to the Call with any degree of Ginger. 

They had to be Pushed. 

Mr. Foster ever and anon brought out a new assort- 
ment of Propaganda and started some kind of a Cam- 
paign. 

One of the best Stunts he supervised was for the Mani- 
curing and Talcum Powdering of the Town. 

He kept at the City Fathers until they gave him an 
Ordinance requiring every Householder to tidy up the Alley 
and chop down the Weeds and plant Forget-Me-Nots 
around the Garbage Can. 

In a short time, some of the leading Political Economists 
and Believers in Infant Damnation were being chivied by 
the Police. 

Probably 70 per cent. of the Population thought that 
Clean-Up Week was a Grand Idea, but the other 30 put the 
Boob’s Curse on the Instigator and bawled him out as a 
Blamed Nuisance. 

It was the same 
when he began to Vox 
Populi the News 
papers and demand a 
new Palais de Justice. 

Long, mournful 
Howls began to float 
in from the Rural Dis- 
tricts when the Bond 
Issue was proposed. 

It required years of 
Nagging, but now the 
County has an impos 
ing Edifice of Stone 
with a Precinct Cap- 
tain looking out o 
every Window. — 

The Building 1s sur 
mounted by a gilded 
Weather Vane and a 
Debt about the size of 
the Belgian Indemnity. 

It was a proud day 
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George Ade 


for Mr. Foster and all of the Paupers when the 
Corner-Stone was laid. 

Everyone seemed to be elated except the 
Taxpayers. ; 

You should have seen the Streets of Nubbin- 
ville before Mr. Foster circulated his Petitions. 

Most of the Citizens driving Delivery Wagons 
or working at the Planing Mill seemed to favor 
Brick Pavements and neat Curbs and Boulevard 
Lamps overhead. 

The Residence District looked ever so flossy 
after Mr. Foster got through with it, but those 
who had to unbelt for the Special Assessments 
left a trail of Blood out of the Treasurer’s 
Office. 

Mr. Foster was one of those nervous Fuss- 
Budgets. 

He seemed to think he was wasting 
Time unless he could throw a Spasm. 
For him, Life was just one Quiver 

after another. 

He would stand at the Corner 
of 4th and Main, day after day, 
with his Hands on his Hips, 
and look in four directions 
and try to think of: some 
new way of jacking up old 
Sleepy Hollow. 

It was Our Hero who 
delivered the grand 
Coup de Swat to the 
Gin. Palaces. 

He put the Town 
so Dry that even 
a Stranger had 
some trouble in 
finding a Cold 
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He would look in four directions and try to think of some 
new way of jacking up old Sleepy Hollow 


tauqua Salute and said that wasn’t 
he a Nice Man. 
He was Aces and Eights with 
the female Vigilantes until 
he braved Public 
Opinion and 
gave a Posi- 
tion in his 
Office to a 
comely Grass 
Widow whose 
Goings-On had 


caused more or less 


















One lying on as Whispering through 
. ae te. 
a Piece of by on tq “Mee- = | = : ; the Megaphone. 
Ice. i mig ,. E - a —— y Mr. Foster took the 
Mr.Fos- aay © 4, 6 | Siae. on eK _— ge wy §=6. Advanced Stand that a 
ter was ye wr egw. co %, > Single Married Woman 
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But the leafy Av- 
speeererrerre enues of Nubbinville 
sheltered many Ladies 
who never had Sinned 
or been Urged. 

Their idea of keep- 
ing the Town free from 
Scandal was to con- 
demn all Joy-Riders 
to Boiling Oil. 

An Actor getting $150 
a Week and made up 
around the Eyes can 
help an Unfortunate 
who has stubbed: her 
Toe and. get away 
with it. 

But a good many 
things that look’ Rea- 
sonable on the Stage 
cannot be put across in 


he considered the Saloon 
an Evil Influence for 
everyone except Him- 
self. 

The Local Option 
Hurrah no sooner got 
under way than Brother 
Foster was right at the 
Head of the Push, chew- 
ing a Clove and beating 
a Drum. 

Where once the Beer 
Garden smiled, the Aer- 
dome gave go minutes 
of Movie Mush for the 
small sum of 10 cents. 

Traveling Men hated 
to Sunday in the Town, 
and the Working Classes 
Were very Sober and 

nhappy. 


apo 


When the buzzing Te ee a Real Estate Office. 
Benefactor flopped De- Mr. Fos‘¢er carried an Approving Conscience, but he certainly crabbed Mr. Foster was Hu- 
mon Rum to the his Rating with Sister Crusinberry and Sister Hackle- mane, and hated to see 
Sward, with both forth and Sister Frothingham a Blonde starve to 
Shoulders down, and ae ’ Death. 
then sat on him, Sister C rusinberry and Sister Hackle- She was more of a Blonde than a Typist, but she would spell 


forth and Sister Frothingham all gave him the Chau- a Word right every once in a While, and she was’ Grateful. 






















































86 New Fables in Slang 


Mr. Foster carried an Approving Conscience, but he cer- 
tainly crabbed his Rating with Sister Crusinberry and Sister 
Hackleforth and Sister Frothingham. 

They had nothing on him; but in any Town where the Vol- 
unteer Detectives are 
well organized, a lack of 
Evidence never yet 
headed off Free Dis- 
cussion. 

They could not get 
his Number, so instead 
of giving him a Clean 
Bill, they decided that 
he was a Fox. 

Just while all the 
pious Maudes and 
Myrtles were taking a 
Hack at him, he broke 
out in a new place and 
got on the trail of the 
Gamblers. 

Up certain dim stair- 
ways were so-called 
Clubs. 

Each of these Social 
Crganizations consisted 
principally of an Ice- 
Box and a Kitty. 

Many Citizens who 
had been entirely sur- 
rounded by purifying influences for Years seemed to prefer 
these Joints to Prayer Meetings and Lectures. 

They sat in several Nights a week. 

The Marks were all trying to catch Even, and the Sharks 
were all trying to get More. 

Mr. Foster learned that several of his Neighbors, who 
played Hope against Experience, were feeding in the 
Coin that their poor Wives needed for High Shoes and Mesh 
Bags. 

Once more he took down the Big Stick and went after 
Satan. 

Some of our Fellow Beings who have really useful Mo- 
ments and many Attributes to differentiate them from the 
Brute Creation still have the Idea firmly set in their Cokes 
that running a Whizzer or whooping before the Draw is 
legitimate Pastime and Nobody’s Business, except the Ike 
that gets hooked. 

When Mr. Foster ordered them to close up their little 
Side Rooms and take down the Curtains and spend their 
Evenings with the Chil- 
dren, they told him to 
loosen his Throat 
Latch and go and take 
a long, breezy Gallop 
for himself. 

Never yet had Saint 
George lain down to a 
Dragon. 

The fact that Prom- 
inent Merchants were 
playing them close 
every Night, with most 
of their Clothes off and 
their Galluses down, 
did not flutter the 
scales of Justice or cut 
any Lemons with Mr. 
Foster. 

When a real Pro- 
gressive gets Into a de- 
lirium of Houseclean- 
ing, he would send his 
own Brother-in-Law to 
the Electric Chair. bed toon 


decided that he 








The District Manager of a Life Insurance Company was about to tilt Mr. 
Purvis. the Hardware Man (the one who organized the Boy Scouts). 
when in stepped the professional Nemesis and a Regiment of Cops 





When the Returns were all in, the man who had converted Nubbin- 
ville from a Mud Puddle to a Beauty Spot looked at the Figures and 


running on the 














The Nonpareil Pleasure Club, where the Deuces 
run wild and the extra Joker helps to complicate 
Guess Work, was right in the Shank of a delightful 
Evening when the Big Bomb fell in the Trench. 

The District Man- 
ager of a Life Insurance 
Company was about to 
tilt Mr. Purvis, the 
Hardware Man (the 
one who organized the 
Boy Scouts), when in 
stepped the _ profes- 
sional Nemesis and a 
regiment of Cops. 

The Members were 
fussed beyond Expres- 
sion. 

A good many of 
them seemed to think 
that if you own Stock 
in a National Bank 
you can’t be Pinched. 

When you take a 
Man of Family who has 
Credit at all the Shops 
and some Drag in Socie- 
ty and give him a Step- 
Along into the Blue 
Wagon, you are simply 
advertising for Trouble. 

What cared Fearless Foster? 

Every time he heard the Bugle sound and saw a dangerous 
Task ahead, he began to heave under the Vest and his 
Temperature went to 109. 

Little Knots of Men stood about and discussed the 
Outrage. ; 

If a Trusty Leader had offered himself, it would have been 
a Case of Away to the Blasted Oak and a limp Form dangling 
in the Moonlight. 

The Moral Element stood by the Busy little Reformer, 
except those whose Relatives were pulled. 

If you will visit the nifty burg of Nubbinville, you will 
jind the Y. M. C. A. established in a scrumptious Home and 
a modern Hospital in one of the quiet Suburbs. 

Mr. Foster always maintained that a Resident should not 
be compelled to go away from home to get Salvation or have 
his Appendix removed, so he maced the Misers and made 
them Dig. : 

Did the Promoter enhance his personal Popularity by 
shaking down the Skin- 
flints? 

Oh, possibly not. 

When he started up 
Street with a Subscrip- 
tion Blank, he was just 
as popular as Spinal 
Meningitis. 

It seems inevitable 
that a spotless Benefac- 
tor starting out to dis- 
infect the Universe must 
butt into Politics sooner 
or later. 

Mr. Foster was given 
to panting deeply be- 
cause the Plain People 
were being thimble- 
rigged and hornswag- 
gled and short-changed 
by the beetle-browed 
Bosses and their hungry 
Hirelings. 

If Mr. Foster had 


_ (Continued on page 124) 
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Economy is a different thing from cheapness. Anybody can buy cheap | 
things. Or any one can buy expensive things if he pays the price. But | 
getting high value at a low price, using the best where it pays best, keep- __ 
the _ ing the standard of living up while you keep the cost down —that is real 
economy. 

That is the practical economy you find in using 
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: | | Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


- and 
It is high food-value. The contents of every can give you twice the volume of rich wholesome 
1 not soup. This is pure nourishment. No waste material. Nothing lost nor thrown away. 


— The quality of ingredients is choice. Here is where quality iseconomy. The soup is éasily digested, 
nade completely assimilated. The system gets the benefit of every spoonful you eat. 


You save the time and energy consumed in marketing, in preparing and cooking materials, and in 


r by é ; 
La needless dish-washing afterward. 
You save fuel. The soup comes toyou already cooked. Three minutes’ fire makes it ready to serve. 
not. Did you ever figure how much of your cooking-cost goes into your fuel bill > 
d up By using this delightfully flavored soup as a sauce you often save some perfectly good “ left-over’’ 
scrip- and transform it into an inviting and satisfying dish. An economy well worth counting. 
dee A good soup eaten every day. as the very latest word of science declares, is almost indispensable to the best 
pina : physical condition. 
table The regular use of this high-grade Campbell’s Soup has a direct influence on health and conse- 
hits quently on doctors bills, working capacity, and earning power—the most important consideration of all. ! 
5 dis? Isn't it wise economy to keep a supply on hand? 5 
must 
"a 21 kind 10c 
fe inds c a can 
y be- 
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His Unconquerable Soul 


Neuermann ordered the house-lights down 
again and the footlights up. 

‘Here, Grace,”’ he said, to Miss Derring, 
who stood, in the shirt-waist and short 
skirt of the part, looking very girlish and 
utterly dazed, “ you take the author’s call.” 

She shook her head. 

“Vou take it,” she replied. “I couldn’t 
say a word—not if it was for my life!”’ 

‘*Me take it?” He was mimicking her 
from sheer nervousness. ‘Me take it? 
In these clothes?”’ 

She laughed a little at this, absently. 
Flowers had come to her—great heaps of 
them. She snatched up an armful of long- 
stemmed roses, buried her face in them. 

Neuermann waved the curtain up again, 
took her arm, made her 
goon. She bowed again, 
out there, hugging her 
roses, and once more 
backed off. 

“You say something!” 
cried the manager. 

She ignored this, bent 
over and looked through 
the heaps of flowers for 
a certain card. It was 
not there. She pouted— 
not like her rather ex- 
perienced self but like 
the girl she was playing 
—and hugged the roses 
again. For the twelfth 
time, the curtain rose. 
Again she could only 
bow. Neuermann mop- 
ped his forehead, then 
wrung out his handker- 
chief. 

“Somebody say some- 
thing!” he cried. ‘‘ Ardrey 
could do it!” (Ardrey 
was the leading man.) 
‘““Where’s Ardrey?” 

“T’ll take the call,” 
said a quiet voice at his 
elbow. 

Neuermann gave the — 
newcomer a look of in- | 
tense relief. Miss Derring 
caught her breath, 
reached for a_ scene- 
support to steady herself, 
murmured, 

““Why, Peter!” 

The curtain slid swiftly 
up. And Peter Ericson 
Mann, looking really dis- 
tinguished in his evening 
clothes, faced the foot- 
lights and the indistinct 
sea of faces, and, unsmiling, waited for 
the uproar that greeted him to die down. 
He waited—it was almost painful—until 
the house was still. 

Up in the gallery, Sue Wilde, leaning 
forward, her chin propped on her two small 
fists, said, 

“That beats anything I ever—” 
ended with a slow smile. 

The Worm was studying the erect, 
dignified figure down there on the stage. 

“You’ve got to hand it to Pete,” said 
he. ‘He saw it was going to be a knock- 
out.” 

“And,” said Sue, ‘he decided, after all, 
that it was his play. Henry, I’m not sure 
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: _A Tremendous New Novel 
By John Galsworthy 


(Continued from page 57) 


that he isn’t the most irritating man on 
earth.” 

“‘He’s that, all right, Sue child; but I’m 
not sure that he isn’t a genius.” 

“T suppose they are like that,” said Sue, 
thoughtful. 

Peter began speaking. His voice was 
well placed. You could hear every syl- 
lable. And he looked straight up at Sue. 
She noted this. 

“This is an unfashionable play” (thus 
Peter). “If you like it, I am, of course, 
deeply pleased. I did not write it to please 
you. It isa preachment. For some years 
I have quietly observed the modern young 
woman, the more or less self-supporting 
bachelor girl, the girl who places her 


“Beyond” 


will begin in November Cosmopolitan. 


John Galsworthy wrote “Justice,” the dramatic sensation 
of New York’s winter dramatic season. 
John Galsworthy wrote “The Dark Flower,” the novel 
that, in style, imagery, and power, amazed two continents. 
If the word were not so cheapened by unworthy use that 
its employment would demean a supreme art, one would 
call Galsworthy the most powerful “ realist.” 
In this novel, he sees life 
move on to definite and logical ends. 
the last usurious pence. 
Galsworthy is Greek. 


veritably. 


Begin reading it in November Cosmopolitan 
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independence, her capricious freedom, her 
‘rights’ above all those functions and duties 
to others on which Woman’s traditional 
quality, her finest quality, must rest. She 
is not interested in marriage. this bachelor 
girl, because she will surrender no item in 
her program of self-indulgence. She is not 
interested in motherhood, because that 
implies self-abnegation. She talks economic 
independence while profiting by her sex- 
attraction. She uses men by disturbing 
them, confusing them, and thus shrewdly 
makes her own way. She plays with life, 
producing nothing. She builds no home; 
she rears no young. She talks glibly the 
selfish philosophy of Nietzsche, of Artzi- 
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Men and women 
They pay Destiny to 


In his philosophy there is no 
escaping the consequences any more than there can be a 
repeal of the circles which widen away from a stone thrown 

* into water. 

2 But there is logic, too, in the bright things of life, and 

Beyond is deliciously rifted with humor. 

It is filled with charming delineations, portrayed with 
miniaturic artistry. 

One encounters episodes in the story which make the 
reader feel that he is before a magnificent composition into 
which a master composer has thrown all the resources of his 
genius—one situation literally crashes with all the chords of 
passion; another is a lilt of gossamer melody. 


basheff. She asserts her right, as she 
says, to give love, not to sell it in what 
she terms the ‘property-marriage.’ She 
speaks casually of ‘the free relation’ in 
love. She will not use the phrase, ‘free 
love,’ but that, of course, is what she means, 

“No nation can become better than the 
quality of its womanhood, of its mother- 
hood. No nation without an ideal, a 
standard of nobility, can endure. We have 
come upon the days, these devastating 
days of war, when each natien is put to 
the test. Each nation must now exhibit 
its quality or die. This quality, in the last 
analysis, is capacity for sacrifice. It is 
endurance and _ self-abnegation in the 
interest of all. It is surrender—the 
surrender to principle, 
order, duty, without 
which there can be no 
victory. The woman, like 
the man, who will not 
live for her country may 
yet be forced to die for 
her country. 

“The educated young 
woman of to-day, the 
bachelor girl, the ‘mod- 
ern’ girl, will speak loudly 
of her right to vote, her 
right to express herself— 
that is her great phrase, 
“self expression ’—her in- 
tellectual superiority to 
marriage and mother- 
hood. She will insist on 
what she calls freedom. 
For that, she will even 
become militant. These 
phrases, and the not very 
pleasant life they cover, 
mean sterility; they mean 
anarchism; they mean 
disorganization, and per- 
haps death. They are the 
doctrine of the truffler, 
the woman who turns 
from duty to a passionate 
pursuit of enjoyment. 
They are eating, those 
phrases, like foul bacteria, 
at the once sound heart 
of our national life. 

“So you see, in pre- 
senting this little picture 
of a girl who thought 
freedom — for herself — 
was everything. and of 
the havoc she wrought 
in one perhaps repre- 
sentative home, I have 
not been trying to enter- 
tain you. I have been preaching at 
you. If, inadvertently, I have entef- 
tained you as well, so much the better. 
For then my little sermon will have @ 
wider audience.” 

And deliberately he walked off stage. 

On the stairs, moving slowly down from 
the gallery, Sue and the Worm looked at 
each other. 

“I’m rather bewildered,” said she. 

“Yes; nobody knew the play was about 
all that. But they believe him. Hear them 
yelling in there. He has put it over. pee 
is a serious artist now. Headmitsit. , 

“There was rather a personal animus 1D 
the speech—didn’t you think so? 
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"dance of vibrating health- 





The Student-Age 


Calls for fitness of body 
and brain to absorb knowl- 
edge as the ground work of 
a successful career— 











And later, an abun- 






energy is needed all along 
through life. 






A most important fun- 
damental is proper food. 






Many years ago an ex- 
pert produced a food of 
delightful flavor and great 
energizing value, but re- 
quiring a minimum of di- 
gestive effort. 















That Food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from choice whole wheat and malted barley, 
this famous food retains the vital mineral elements of the 
grain, so essential for balanced nourishment, but lacking 
in many cereal foods. 










From every standpoint—good flavor, rich nourishment, 
easy digestion, convenience, economy—health from child- 
hood to old age— 


“There’s a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 


—at Grocers everywhere 










- ; the Mexican Border 
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Sweetly she smiled into the eyes of both, kisses she took from both—the ruddy 
American and the dark-skinned Mexican. And in the strong arms of the man from 
the North, was it any wonder that for the moment she forgot that Pedro would soon 
be there? Her punishment? Men of the North laugh coldly and pass on, but the 
Southern brother below the Rio Grande loves, as he hates, with a singleness that 
knows no mercy. On this erring woman, going so gayly to her fate, O. Henry 
could look with excuse and pity, as he did on the weaknesses of women always, 
everywhere, for he knew their sma!l shoulders bear burdens that would break -the 
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“Oh, yes. He was talking straight at 
you. Back last spring, I gathered that he 
was writing the play at you—his original 
version of it.” 

From one landing to another, Sue was 
silent. Then she said: 

“T never knew such a contradictory man 
Why, he wrote the ‘Nature’ film! And that 
is all for freedom.” 

The Worm smiled. 

“Pete never had an idea in his life. He 
soaks up atmospheres and then, because he 
is a playwright and a good one, he turns 
them into plays. He sees nothing but 
effects. Pete can’t think! And then, of 
course, he sees the main chance. He never 
misses that. Why, that speech was pure 
genius! Gives ’em a chance to believe that 

| the stuff they love, because it’s amusing 

and makes ’em blubber, is really serious 
and important. Once you can make ’em 
believe that, you’re made.” 

“But, Henry, they’ll see through him.” 

“Not for a minute!” 

“But—but”’— she was laughing a little 

| —‘‘it’s outrageous. Here are two successes 
—right here on Broadway—both by Peter 

| —each a preachment, and each flatly con- 
tradicting the other. Do you mean to say 
that somebody won’t point it out?” 

“What if somebody does? Who'd care? 
The public can’t think, either, you see. 
They’re like Pete—all they can see is 
effects and, of course, the main chance.” 

They wandered into the crowded 
lobby. Friends were there from Green- 
wich Village. There was a high buzz 
of excitement. 

Peter himself appeared, wearing his 
high hat, flushed, his eyes blazing but 
unsmiling. He held a folded envelop 


against his shirt-front. 


Acquaintances caught at him as he 


#| passed. One critic publicly congratulated 


him. It was an ovation; or it would have 


| been had he responded. But he saw, out 
' near the entrance, through the crowd, the 


face of Sue Wilde. He pressed through to 


| her side. 


“Sue,” he murmured, in her ear, “I 


want to see you? How about to-morrow? 

Lunch with me perhaps? I’ve written 

something——”’ His excited eyes wandered 
| down to the paper in his hand. 

Sue, smiling a little, suddenly rather 
excited herself, pulled at the Worm’s 
elbow. That young man turned. 

“Tt seems to be across, Pete,”’ he said 
casually. 

| Peter glared at him. But the words he 

might have uttered, by way of putting 
| this too casual old friend in his place 
| remained unsaid. For Sue, demure of 
everything excepting eyes, remarked: _ 

“My husband, Peter. We were married 
to-day.” 

The playwright dropped, in one instant, 
| from the pinnacle of fame, money, power, 
on which, for nearly two hours, he had been 
| exultingly poised. 
| “*Married—to-day!’” He repeated the 
| words in a flat voice. 

She nodded. 
| “You must congratulate us, Peter. 
| We’re dreadfully happy.” 

Peter seemed unable, however, to say 

anything more. He continued to stare. 
| The beginnings of a low laugh of sheer 
| delight bubbled upward within Sues 
‘radiant being. Peter heard it, or felt it. 
| Suddenly he bolted—out through the 
| crowd to the sidewalk. He brushed aside 
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complexion 


EVER be. 
good again 


Many and many a girl has aclear, healthy com- 
plexion today because some friend came to her 
with this sound advice, based on herown experience. 


Resinol Soap not only is delightfully cleansing 
and refreshing, but its daily use reduces the ten- 
dency to pimples, offsets many ill-effects of cos- 
metics, and gives nature the chance she needs to 
make red, rough skins white and soft. 


Resinol Soap does this because it contains the 
gentle, healing medication which physicians so 
often prescribe, in Resinol Ointment, for the 
treatment of skin affections. 
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Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps keep 
the hair rich, glossy and free from annoying 
dandruff. 

If the skin or.scalp is in bad shape, through 
neglect or improper treatment, a little Resinol 
Ointment should at first be used with the 
Resinol Soap, to hasten the return to normal 
conditions. 


Resinol Soap:and Resinol Ointment are sold 
by druggists and dealers in toilet goods every- 
where. For a sample of each, free, write to 
Dept. 1-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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ERNEST SCHELLING 
is a pianist of great talent 
and distinction —a com- 
poser of high attainments. 
He was the pupil of Pad- 
erewski, and is one of the 
closest friends of the great 
virtuoso. 

When, because of ill- 
ness, Mr. Paderewshi was 
unable to play at the Na- 
tional Polish Centennial 
Celebration of the birth 
of Chopin at Lemberg, he 
sent Schelling in his stead. 
Perhaps nothing could in- 
dicate more graphically 
than thisincident thetruly 
commanding artistic stat- 
ure of this eminent Ameri- 
can pianist. 
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pianist in 


HEN I first played in 
public I was but a 
little more than four 
years old. The affair 
was asort of ‘Tableau 
Vivant’ at the Acad- 
emy of Musicin Phila- 
delphia. I was the 
little Mozart. The Master of 
Ceremonies, a huge man, wore a 
long tailed coat with a big pocket 
in it. When my turn came to 
play he stowed me in that pocket, 
strode out uponthestageand taking 
me from my snug place of conceal- 
ment put me down at the piano. 
The audience was immensely 
tickled and gave me an enthusi- 
astic welcome.”’ 

Mr. Schelling smiled reminis- 
cently. I smiled also. When Mr. 
Schelling rises from his chair, one’s 
first estimate of his height is six 
feet six; certain it is that since 
his debut from a coat pocket he 
has grown toa commanding posi- 
tion in the world. 


* * * 


“Beginning with that early ap- 
pearance, my life has been an almost 
unbroken round of concert tours, 
with the exception of the years I 
devoted to composition. But hard- 
ly anything in my entire musical 
experience has held me with a 
keener interest than my present 
work in playing for Duo-Art 
Records. It is fascinating and 
stimulating to develop an interpre- 
tation, realjzing the while that it 
is to be perpetuated—that it is di- 
rected not merely to the present 
generation, but to posterity. One 
realizes that at last really great 
pianistic art, the art which rises to 
the heights, may achieve immor- 


A C Jascinating 
New Wonder of ic | 


ERNEST SCHELLING the concert 
an interview expresses his 
high appreciation of 


THE DUO-ART PIANOLA 


tality —a thing impossible before 
the advent of the highly perfected 
reproducing piano. 

“And how immensely the field 
of the pianist’s influence has been 
extended! Through the Duo-Art 
Pianola, the pianist may reach the 
civilized world—may literally play 
to everyone, instead of the few 
thousands or tens of thousands 
whom hemeets within his audiences 
of the concert halls. A Shakleton 
or a Peary may still find himself in 
touch with the pianistic world of 
the metropolis. It is remarkable 
and wonderful, isn’t it?’ 

‘Just what do you mean, Mr. 
Schelling, by reaching people 
through the Duo-Art? Do you 
feel that you are actually playing 
to them?”’ 

He was silent a moment. “‘Sin- 
cerely,’? he answered. ‘“‘I think 
the Duo-Art reproduction of an 
artist’s carefully prepared record 
will present that artist at his best. 
For example, I consider that my 
interpretation of the 10th Rhap- 
sodie which we heard a few min- 
utes ago upon the Duo-Art was 
played as well as I would play it in 
one of my best moods. That makes 
my position clear, doesn’t it?’’ 

“You believe then,” I queried, 
“‘that the Duo-Art reproductions 
retain the artist’s personality ?’’ 

“‘Oh yes indeed. Particularly in 
rhythmical peculiarities, in tempi 
and in individuality of phrasing, the 
reproduction is startlingly perfect.” 

“As you listen to one of your 
own reproduced interpretations, 
Mr. Schelling, do you have a feel- 
ing of satisfaction? As this note 
and that is struck, as a run is 
taken or a crescendo built up, do 
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you feel a desire to go to the 
pianoand emphasize this note, 
pedal that run differently, 
throw more force into the 
crescendo?—or do these de- 
tails as they unfold, win your 
nods of approval ?’’ 

““My nods of approval, yes. 
Of course, no artist ever feels 
entire satisfaction with regard 
to his own work, whether 
original or reproduced; if he 
does, it is time for him to step 
aside. I endeavor to remove 
all minor dissatisfactions dur- 
ing the process of editing. 
When I am working over 
my records I actually go to 
the piano and change empha- 
sis of passages, pedaling and 
so forth. I am really very 
happy over these finished 
Duo-Art reproductions. 

“Take my records of the 
Liszt Sonata—a composition 
which makes the utmost de- 
mands upon interpretative 
art, which calls forth the last 
resources of expression. Yet 
in developing my interpreta- 
tion of this work of such try- 
ing proportions the Duo-Art 
did not fail me. It gave in 
generous measure. And its 
reproduction of the work is 
practically as personal an in- 
terpretation as if I myself 
were at the piano. “ti 

“I am highly enthusiastic SS aN 
about the Duo-Art Pianola. ] no Se SOM. Schelling takes great 
I feel that as soon as the interest and pleasure in 
public knows the instrument the Duo-Art reproductions. 


Meee THE DUO-ART PIANOLA 
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of the piano will be made uni- 
versally available, it will become 
of interest to the entire public, 
not merely to a restricted class 
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as now, 

“The Duo-Art is a fine piano, a 
player-piano of extraordinary artistic 
worth, a wonderful reproducing piano 
—a composite instrument in fact which 
provides in the home every phase of 
pianism.”’ 
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Having read this interview in 


O hear in one’s own home the 

music of the pianoforte, played 
by the greatest pianists of the day, is 
a privilege that few have ever enjoyed. 
But this wonderful privilege may now 
be yours—through The Duo-Art 
Pianola, This remarkable new in- 
strument, actuated by the Duo-Art 


that it is like hearing them play in 
person, 

And, too, you may play the Duo- 
Art yourself when you desire. It is 
the most perfect model of the Pianola 
—plays any standard, 88-note music- 
roll. It is also a perfect pianoforte of 
the conventional type, a Steinway, 
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Steck, Stroud or famous Weber. Prices 
from $750. A descriptive booklet and 
name of our nearest representative 
sent upon request. Address Dept.C 10. 
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is being told and 


A dandy story 
there’s lots of fun—for all but one. She 
can’t enjoy the story or the company—a foolish little 


corn ruins the party for her. If she only had used 
Blue-jay!—she could have worn her dainty party 
shoes with comfort, and enjoyed the whole evening. 











Corns must give way before the 
attack of these wonderful, inex- 
pensive little plasters. 91 percent 
of all corns go with the first appli- 
cation. The stubborn 9 per cent 
vanish with the second or third. 


15 and 25 cents 
At Druggists 
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Other measures are but tempo- 
rary, and some of them, such as 
paring with a razor, are positively 
dangerous. You’llenjoy your next 
party if you use the simple, safe, 
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the enthusiastic hands that would deta‘n 
him. He disappeared. 7 

Outside there, the traffic was heavy. 
Street-cars and motors filled the street 
from curb to curb. Women and their 
escorts were passing out of and into the 
famous restaurant that is next door but 
one to the Astoria. The sidewalk was 
crowded as always in the theater-district 
ona fine September evening. _ 

MacMerry, dramatic critic of the 
Standard, had stepped outside to smoke 
his cigarette, found himself at the play- 
wright’s elbow, and spoke pleasantly to 
him of the play. He noted at the time, 


as he explained later at his club, that | 
Mann appeared oblivious. He was very | 


pale, stared straight ahead, and appeared | 


to be drifting with the crowd. 


The stage-entrance to the Astoria is not 
around the corner but is a narrow passage | 


leading back from the street on the farther 
side of the restaurant. It was at this 
point, said MacMerry, that Mann came to 
astop. He seemed dazed—which was not 
unnatural, considering the occasion. 

As he stood there, a young woman 
rushed forward. She was of an Italian cast 
of countenance, not bad-looking, but 
evidently in a state of extreme excitement. 
Apparently she had been standing close 
to the building, watching the crowd. She 
had a knife in her hand. 

This knife, she wielded on the play- 
wright. Three or four separate times she 
stabbed at his chest, evidently striking for 
the heart. Trying to seize her hand, Mann 
received a slight cut on the fingers. Mac- 
Merry himself finally caught her forearm, 
threw her back against the building, and 
took the knife away from her. By this 
time, of course, a dense crowd had pressed 


about them. And Mann, without a word, | 


had slipped into the passage leading to the 
stage. Certainly, when the policeman 
got through to the critic’s side, Mann was 
not there. 

They talked it over in the lobby. There 
the Worm, catching an inkling of the| 


D ‘ON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
PLN Ree by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 





The Vision of the Blind 


“Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, more 
than two hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dictated those 
words to his daughter ? 


Did the “blind poet” have a 


catastrophe, took a hand. Learning from| Vision of the millions of tele- 


MacMerry that the girl was evidently an 
Italian, he put forth the theory that she 


phone messages speeding 


had probably mistaken Pete for a man of | instantly over hundreds and 


her own blood. Peter was dark of hair| 


and skin. Considering this, MacMerry| thousands of miles of wire 


recalled that Peter had given no sign of | 
knowing the woman. And he could not| 
recall that she had spoken his name. He| 
and the Worm then talked this over with | 
the newspaper men who came rushing to 
the scene. The theory found its acceptors. 
The Worm pointed out that Peter was a 
man of quiet manners and of considerable 
dignity. He was never a roisterer. His 
ideas were serious. It was not likely that , 
the woman had any claim upon him. 

_ Perhaps the strongest influence working 
in Peter’s interest was the fact that he was 
actually, at the moment, bursting into a 
big success. Everyone, newspaper workers 
among the others, was glad to help him 
along. It was the thing to do. So, by mid- 
night, all had agreed that it was a case of 
mistaken identity. Peter’s luck held. 
,leantime, a little drama more real 
a an any Peter had yet been credited with 
‘niting was taking place behind the 
scenes, 

a Was short, and, from curtain 
Therefc n, Miss Derring held the stage. 
a, she had no knowledge of what 
"a8 taking place in her dressing-room. 





spanning the continent ? 








Whether Peter came back with any coher- 
ent intention of finding Grace, I cannot 
say. It is not likely. The most intensely 
exciting evening of his life had reached its 
climax in a short scene in which a young 
woman had stabbed him. Immediately 
preceding this event, he had encountered 
the astounding fact that the girl it seemed 
to him he had always loved more than 
anyone else in the world was married— 
married to his old chum! 

As he ran through the dark passage from 
the street to the stage-door, his hand still 
clutched the paper on which he had written 
the sonnet that was‘to touch her heart. 
You are to remember that this bit of verse 
had considerable emotional quality and 


“They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” The Bell 
Telephone is your servant even 
while it “only stands and 
waits.” The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 
your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by an 
army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part 
to do and, because he does it 
faithfully, countless messages 
speed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, at every 
minute of the day and night. 


(my) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


‘ <2) AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Rue) One Policy One System Universal Service 


more than a touch of grace. He had writ- 
ten it on an old envelop, seated in a 
crowded theater; but, then, Schubert 
wrote wonderful songs on restaurant menus. 
It is so that things are done in the world 
of temperament. I don’t believe he knew 
what he was doing then or later, perhaps 
until the next morning—if Peter ever 
knew what he was doing. 

The curtain was already up when he 
slipped sidewise past the door-man, 
through the vestibule, on to the stage. 
It was dim and still there. Far away, 
beyond the great shadowy cluster of 
canvas-and-wood structures that made up 
the fourth-act set, he could hear Grace’s 
voice. 





The Princess Grand 

In homes of refinement and culture, 
where fine grands are recognized, this 
piano is conspicuous. The increasing 
popularity of the small grand has par- 
alleled the developmentof the Princess. 
In tone quality, design and finish, it has 
set a standard for its type. You should 
know this delightful grand. Our 
new catalogue describes it and all 
our ‘grands, uprights and_ players. 

Write for it. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


owe their prestige to our unswerving policy of 
building but one quality,—the best. In 400 
leading American Educational Institutions 
and 60,000 homes, they are demonstrating the 
satisfaction and economy of owning a piano 
of the highest class. 


How to Buy 

If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you 
can buy from our factory as safely and advan- 
tageously asif you lived near by. We make expert 
selection, prepay freight and ship on trial,in your 
home, in any State in the Union. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment 
es. For catalogue and valuable information to 
nuyers, mail the coupon now. 


A Fill Out aud Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
111 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


back against it, and frowned. 


Scenes, six-deep, were propped against 
the wall. Peter had to pick his way 
between piled-up properties and furniture. 
Two stage-hands moved aside and let him 
by. He was conscious of feeling rather 
weak. His head was a maelstrom of 
whirling emotions. He was frightened. 
He couldn’t get his breath. It wouldn’t 
do to stay around here—perhaps make a 
scene and spoil his own play. He had no 
means of knowing for certain that Maria 
had not escaped MacMerry and pursued 
him up the passage. What if she should 
overpower the door-man—a superannuated 
actor—and get at him again? Even if she 
shouldn’t, he might faint, or die. It was 
curiously hard to breathe. 

He felt his way past more scenery, more 
properties. There was a door in the con- 
crete stage wall, leading to dressing-rooms 
on a corridor, and more dressing-rooms 
up a twisting iron stairway. 

Grace would have the star’s room, of 
course. She wasn’t a‘star yet, but Neuer- 
mann was featuring her name in all the 
advertising. That would, naturally, entitle 
her to the star’s room. That would be the 
end room with the outside light. The door 
was ajar. It was a large rocm. Yes; 
he could see her first-act frock over a 
chair. And Minna, the maid, who had 
been with her when—when he and she had 
been on rather good terms, very good 
terms—was sitting quietly by the dresser, 
sewing. Minna was a discreet little person. 
She had carried notes and things. Still, 
it was awkward. He would prefer not 
having Minna see him just now. He was 
weak. He found it necessary to catch at 
the iron stair-rail and steady himself. 
Grace, you had to admit. was a good deal 
of a girl. It was rather remarkable, 
considering her hard life, the work, the 
travel, the—well, the one or two experi- 
ences, how fresh she looked, how young, 
how full of magnetic charm. Why, Grace 
was twenty-eight if she was a day! But 
she was putting the play over in great style. 

He plunged into the dressing-room. 

The maid, Minna, sprang up, dropping 
her sewing and giving a queer, throaty 
little shriek. Peter, steadying himself with 
an effort, softly closed the door, leaned 


“Don’t scream like that,” he said. 


% | “They'll hear you clear to Fiftieth Street.” 


The girl had staggered back against the 


i | wall. 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 
DRAWING-PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or 
, Oil, let us develop your talent. Free Scholar- 
J ship Award. 


“Mr. Mann—you frightened me! And— 
and a 

Her eyes wandered from his white face 
to his shirt-front. That had been white. 


| It was now spotted red with blood. 
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delivery of the highest grade of custom work. 
Write formy samples. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) 
Fall samples now ready. No agents. 
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“Please, Mr. Mann, will you lie down?” 
She hurried to clear a heap of garments 
off the sofa; then she took his arm and 
steadied him as he walked across the room. 
“Vou won’t let me call a doctor, Mr. 


| Mann?” 


ag 


“Oh, no! Don’t call anybody 

““But—but——_”’ 

“Heére, help me with these studs.” 

“Vou’d better take your coat off first, 
sir,” 
She helped him get it off, unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, untied his white bow. He had 
to unbutton the collar himself, holding, 
all the while, to his folded envelop. 

“Tt’s astonishing how weak I am.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mann, you’re bleeding to 
death!” The girl began weeping. 


“I’m not bleeding to death. That’s 
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nonsense! Don’t you talk like that to me— 
keep your head shut! It’s nothing at a 
ll be all right. Just a few minutes.” — 

She got the studs out of his shirt and 
opened it. Beneath, his singlet was dri 
ping red. She drew in a spasmodic long 
breath, with a whistling sound. 

“Now, don’t you go and faint,” said he 
“T tell you it’s nothing—nothing at all.” 
She was crying now. “Quit your 
blubbering! Quit it! Here”—he reached 
painfully into his pocket, produced a 
bank-note—“run over to the drug store— 
there’s one just across, on the corner— 
and get some things—bandages, cotton 
something to wash it off with. And hurry! 
I’ve got to be out of here in ten minutes.” 

“Vou won’t let me call a doctor, Mr, 
Mann?” 

“Call nothing! You do as I tell you.” 

She took the money and slipped out 
carefully closing the door after her. 

Peter, flat on the sofa, peered about him, 
He wished the room were less brightly 
lighted. And it was disagreeably full of 
flowers. The air was heavy with the scent 
of them—like a funeral. Doubtless it 
would have been the decent thing for him 
to have sent Grace a few roses—if only 
for old-times’ sake. The window-shade 
was swaying in the soft September breeze. 
What if Maria should be out there, peeping 
in? The sweat burst out on his forehead. 
Had they held her? 

His gaze drooped to the painful spectacle 
of his own person. He was a sight. There 
was blood all over his hands now, and on 
his clothes. The paper he gripped was 
stained with it. It had got on the sofa. It 
was on the floor. 

What if Grace should come in? What 
could he say? Could he say anything? His 
mind darted about this way and that, like 
a rat inatrap. This was awful! Where 
was that girl? Why, in heaven’s name, 
didn’t she come back? It seemed to him 
that hours were passing. He observed 
that the blood came faster when he moved, 
and he lay very still—hours—hours— 
hours. There were sounds outside. Some 
one ran up the iron stairs.. Then some one 
else. People were speaking. The act— 
the play—was over. 

He raised himself on his elbow. There 
was another step in the corridor, a step he 
knew. He let himself slowly down. 

The door swung open. Grace, tired, 
with a far-away look in her eyes, was com- 
ing slowly in. Then she fairly sprang in— 
and closed the door sharply. She was 
across the room before he could collect 
his thoughts, and on her knees, her arms 
about him. 

“Peter!” 

“Look out, Grace! You'll get all cov- 
ered with this stuff.” 

Her eyes, wide, 
fastened on his. 

“Peter—how awful! What is it?” 

Her solicitude was unexpectedly sooth- 
ing. He even smiled faintly. : 

“T don’t know, Grace dear. Something 
happened—out in the street. A fight, I 
think. I was walking by. Then I was 
stabbed.” 

“‘Oh—oh!”’ she moaned. 

“Tsn’t it silly?” 

“Pll have Neuermann get Doctor 
Brimmer.” 

““No—please——”’ 

But she rushed out: In a moment she 
was back, with an armful of parcels. 
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The correct 
cleaner for 
Aluminum— 


LL the manufacturers of alumi- Bon Ami is also for mirrors, windows, 
num-ware agree that Bon Ami is _ nickel, enamel and white paint. 


the correct thing for polishing the Bon Ami is recommended on the cleaning 
smooth, shining, outside surfaces of directions issued with all the best brands of 
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WEAR-EVER LIFE-TIME | WAGNER-WARE 
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Sialic . ‘ll GRISWOLD “REAL SOLID” SWEENEY-WARE 
attached to new pieces, you will see “1892” STERLING IDEAL COOKERS 
that they all warn you not to use coarse PURITAN BELL WARE DE | 


scouring soaps and powders on the out- 


; The Bon Ami Company does not pay any 
aces, but to use Bos Ami. (You can aluminum manufacturers for recommending 


scour the insides if you want to, for Bon Ami. They recommend it because Bon 
the inside surfaces are especially Amiis the only cleaner in general use in Amer- 
hardened.) ica which will not scratch polished aluminum. 


With Bon Ami, those shining outside “Hasn’ 

° ° . asnt 
surfaces will keep their original new aie 
lustre for years and years. They yet!”’ 
will always be easy to clean, too, 
because with Bon Ami there will MADE. IN 
not be a multitude of scratches to. BOTH CAKE | 
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“Poor Minna!” 

“‘T sent her to the drug store.” 

“Ves; she fainted. She was bringing 
these things. They’ve carried her into Miss 
Dunson’s room.” She opened the parcels. 

He watched her. He had forgotten 
that she was so pretty, that she had so 
much personality. The turbulence in his 
heart seemed all at once to be dying down. 
A little glow was setting up there now. The 
little glow was growing. There was, after 
all, a great deal between him and Grace. 
He had treated her shabbily, of course. 
He hadn’t known how to avoid that. She 
was a dear to be so sweet about it—a fine 
girl, Grace! 

She came to him again, opened his 
singlet, and examined the wounds. 

“T don’t think they’re very deep,”’ said 
she. ‘What a strange experience!” 

“They’re nothing,” said he. 

“Perhaps I’d better not do anything 
until the doctor comes.” 

“Of course not,” said he. 

She was bending 
close over him. A 
loose strand of her 
fine hair brushed his 
cheek. A new fever 
was at work within 
him. He kissed her 
hair. She heard the 
sound, but said noth- 
ing; she was washing 
away the blood with 
the antiseptic solution 
Minna had got. He 
caught one glimpse of 
her eyes; they were 
wet with tears. Sud- 
denly he knew that 
the sonnet on the 
envelop was burning 
in his hand. He 
raised it. 

“Careful, dear!” 
she murmured. 
“Don’t move.” 

“We've quarreled, 
Grace——” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T haven’t been— 
decent, even i 

She was silent. 

“But when I saw 
you to-night”—he 
unfolded the envelop—‘I 
to-night, up in the gallery——’ 

Slowly, in a low voice that trembled 
with passion, he read it to her. And he 
saw the tears crowd out and slowly fall. 
He had his effect. 

“Grace dear 

“Yes, Peter.” 

“T’m tired of being alone—tired.” 

“T know.” 

“Why shouldn’t we try the real thing— 
go all the way——”’ 

“You mean—marriage, Peter?” 

“‘T mean marriage, Grace.” 

Kneeling there beside him, she considered 
this. Finally she lifted her eyes to his. 

“I’m willing, Peter,” she said. “It is 
what I have wanted.” 

The doctor came then, bandaged him, 
and advised quiet for a few days, prefer- 
ably in a hospital. When he had gone, she 
cried, with a half-smile. 

“You're not going to his old hospital, 
Peter! You’re coming home with me.” 

He lay there in a beatific dream, while 
she changed to her street clothes. 
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They were ready to go. She had ordered 
an ambulance, and they were waiting. 
There was a knock. 

“Come in,” she called. 

The door opened. First to appear was 
a breezy young man who could not possibly 
have been other than a _ press-agent—a 
very happy press-agent. Next following 
was a policeman. Following were half a 
dozen newspaper men. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Mann,” 
said the press-agent, ‘‘but they’re holding 
the woman, and the officer wants to know 
if you’re going to prefer charges.” 

“I’m not going to prefer charges against 
anybody,” said Peter, with quiet dignity. 
And then added, ‘‘What woman?” 

The policeman looked straight at him. 

“The young woman that stabbed you,” 
he. said. Peter made a weak gesture. 
His dignity was impenetrable. 

“T really don’t know yet what it was,” 
he said. ‘It happened so quickly.” 

The press-agent gave the officer a tri- 
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umphant look, as if to say, ‘“‘There, you 
see!” 

“Do you think you could identify her?” 
This from the officer. 

“No,” said Peter; 
couldn’t.” 

They went away then. The reporters 
hung eagerly on the sill, but the press-agent 
hustled them out. Grace, subdued, think- 
ing hard, took her hat from the wall rack. 
A woman had stabbed him. Grace knew, 
none better, that her Peter was an ex- 
tremely subtle and plausible young man. 

But she had wanted him. She had got 
him. And she let it go at that. In the 
ambulance, all the way to her rooms, her 
arm was under his head, her smile was 
instant when his roving gaze sought her 
face. It seemed to her that he was grate- 
ful, that he wanted her there. This was 
something. And the poor boy was suffering! 

Once he spoke. He was very weak. 
She had to bend close to hear him. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“That press-agent—I should have talked 
with him—something very important.” 


“I’m afraid I 
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Sue and her new husband rode down to 
Washington Square on the ’bus, and 
wandered over into Greenwich Village 
It was midnight. There were few signs of 
tife along the twisted streets and about 
the little triangular parks. But Jim’s 
was open. Jim’s was a basement oyster. 
and-chop emporium of ancient fame. 

They had Welsh rabbits and coffee. 
The Worm lighted his caked old brier pipe, 

“Been thinking over Pete’s speech, 
Susan,” said he. 

“Of course. So have I.” 

“As I recall it, the gist of it—Pete 
uses the word ‘truffler’ to mean a young 
woman who turns from duty to the pursuit 
of enjoyment. Those were pretty nearly 
his words, weren’t they?” 

“Almost exactly.” 

“The truffler, according to Pete, builds 
no home, rears no young, produces nothing. 
She goes in for self-expression instead of 
self-abnegation. She is out for herself, 
hunting the truffles, the delicate bits, play- 

ing with love and with 
That’s about it?” 

“Just about, Henry.” 

“Well, in applying it 
only to women, Pete was 
arbitrary. For he was 
not defining a feminine 
quality—he was defining 
a human quality, surely 
more commonly found 
among members of his 
own sex. No, no; Pete 
has done a funny thing, 
avery funny thing. The 
exasperating part of it 
is that he will never 
know. Do you get me?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Why — Pete’s the 
original George W. Dog- 
berry. He has described 
himself. That little 
analysis is a picture of 
his own life these past 
years. Could anything 
illustrate it more per- 
fectly than the way he 
stole that play to-night? 
Self-interest? Self- 
expression? That’s Pete. 
Hunting the delicate 
bits.” He checked 
himself; he had not told Sue about Maria 
Tonifetti. He didn’t purpose to tell her. 
“When has he built a home? When has he 
reared any young? When has he failed to 
assert his Nietzschean ego? When has he 
failed to yield to the Freudian wish? Who, 
I wonder, has free-loved more widely. Why, 
not Hy Lowe himself. And poor Hy isa 
chastened soul now. No; you are not the 
truffler—not you! No; the truffler’ is 
Peter Ericson Mann!” 

They wandered home at one o’clock— 
home to the dingy little apartment on 
Tenth Street that had been her rooms and, 
later, his rooms. It was their rooms now. 
And the old quarters were not dingy oF 
bare or wanting in outlook, to the two 
young persons who let themselves in an 
stood silently, breathlessly there, she 
pressing close to his side; they were 4 
golden palace, brushed by wings of light. 


“Henry,” she whispered, — 
to 
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I want us to build a home, 
produce——” 

With awe and a prayer in his heart, he 
kissed her. 
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THE~ MAN -WHO- SUCCEEDED 





EVENTY-THREE years ago, in Derby, 

England, lived a young man who had a new 

ideal in watch-making. Day after day he 

sat bended over his work table, deep in 
study, with innumerable sketches before him, 
seeking to make his dream come true. 


He was Herbert Spencer, then an inventor, later 
one of the world’s greatest utilitarian philosophers. 
His idea, to quote from his autobiography, was “a 
re-arrangement of the works with a view to greater 
flatness.” 

Although his principle—that a practical thin 
watch could be accomplished only through a re- 
arrangement of the works—was correct, Herbert 
Spencer failed. “My model,” he writes, “ prov: ed to 
have no superiority; indeed it was a bad one. 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, 
thirty-three years later, 
another man conceived 
the same idea. Like 
Spencer, he saw that al/ 
watches were not only 
too large, but too thick. 


This man was Die- 
trich Gruen, a Swiss, a 
young watch manufac- | \ 
turer who had learned HM At 
his trade under one 
Martens of Freiburg, 
Germany, among the 
most renowned horolo- rr \ 

MK | 


Another Man's Ideal i i nn f i) o Hh 


\\' 
\ A V 
\\ 
gists of his time. Mn 
He had founded his ih 
business in America with i 
the ideal of producing a \ 
watch of exceptional 
merit. For its production his thoughts turned nat- 
urally to Switzerland, where from time out of mind 
the finest watches have been produced. He knew 
that for accuracy and other attributes of a satis- 
factory watch, there was no equal to the careful 
hand- -finishing ‘of the skilled Swiss craftsman, with 
his generations of imherited cunning. 


So it was to Switzerland that Dietrich Gruen 
turned for workmen who could produce a watch of 
superior value. ‘There he gathered together a 
group of the finest craftsmen and established his 
first factory for producing watch movements, im- 
porting theseand fitting them totheircasesin America. 


The smallest watch made was what is known as the “18” size. 
But Dietrich Gruen planned and experimented until he produced 
the watch known as the “16” size—for many years the popular 
size watch and the size made today by all manufacturers for rail- 
road use. But even this did not satisfy the ideals cf Dietrich 
Gruen. He saw that the American public wanted a timepiece 
still smaller and thinner. So he began a series of experiments 
toward that end—experiments which were to be crowned with 
Success only after a long term of years. He saw immediately 
that no cutting down of existing movements would do, but that a 
radical change would be necessary to produce the w atch of which 

e dreamed. He started then from the bottom, striving, to find . 
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WHERE~ HERBERT +SPENCER-FAILED 


a new arrangement of movement parts, which, without weaken- 
ing any individual wheel or pinion, would build up a watch of 
exceeding thinness. 


Then Came Success! 


In 1892 his son Fred, who had been studying horology both 
in America and Switzerland, was pronounced a finished watch- 
maker by his masters, and he now took up the problem in col- 
laboration with his father. 

In 1896 they succeeded partially, but it was not until 1902 
(while Herbert Spencer still lived, it is gratifying to state) that 
Dietrich Gruen’s thin model was brought to the high standard 
of accuracy and durability which the name Gruen Verithin 
stands for. 

It. was an invention of Fred, who today personally 
supervises the manufac- 
ture of Gruen Watches, 
that made complete suc- 
cess possible. What this 
invention is, and what it 
does, is shown by the wheel 
train illustration below. In 
theold way the wheels were 
one above the other, like 
steps. In his way he took 
the smallest wheel and re- 
versed it, placing this small 
wheel on a line with the 
larger wheel, as shown. 

This enabled him to 
make the Gruen Verithin 
only half as thick as the 
ordinary watch, without 
reducing the strength of parts, 
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and thus retaining the highest 
accuracy and durability. 


The most beautiful watch 
in America 


The Gruen Verithin has been 
called “The Most Beautiful Watch 
in America.” 

To appreciate the exquisite 
charm vf the Gruen Verithin, one 
must see it. Those who should 
like to do so will find among the 
best jewelers in every locality one 
or two who are proud to endorse 
Dietrich Gruen’s masterpiece. 

. Gruen Verithin Adjusted Models, 
which are guaranteed to come within 
railroad time requirements, are priced 

| at $25 to $60. 

Gruen Verithin Precision Models, 
which are guaranteed to come within 
observatory time requirements, recog- 
nized by authorities to be the highest 
time-keeping a obtainable, are 
priced at $50 to $25 The Dietrich 
Gruen, the world’s fom pocket time- 
piece, $265 to $650. 

Write for 

“One Word from a Woman’s Lips” 

—a booklet on watches and watch- 
making everyone should read before 
buying a timepiece. Address, The Gruen 

— Watch Manufacturing Co., 33 Gov Sq., 

Cincinnati, O. Makers of the famous 

Gruen Watches since 1874. Factories: 
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Spencer's Verithin Cincinnati, O., and Madre-Biel, Swit- 
Sam. _zerland. Canadian Branch: Toronto. 
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—at less than $1000 where is 
the car comparable to Saxon “Six”? 


Answer that question for 


yourself. 


Note the various cars that 
sell for a price near that of 
Saxon ‘‘Six.”’ 


Recall that but a brief twelve 
months past: all ‘these cars 
claimed equality with Saxon 
“cc Six.’’ 


Recall how divided was the 
public mind as to their rela- 
tive merit. 


And see how changed the sit- 
uation is today. Now that 
facts have cleared the air of 
phrases. 


See how settled the public mind is 
upon the superiority of one car. 


And that car is Saxon ‘‘Six.’’ 


SAXON STRENGTH, SAXON 
ECONOMY, SAXON SERVICE. 
These have been impressed indel- 
ibly upon the minds of motor car 
buyers. Not by adjectives. But 
by actions. By incomparable per- 
formance. 


Only recently 206 Saxon ‘‘Sixes” 
traveled 61,800 miles without stop- 
ping. Each car covered 300 miles. 
Their drivers were not trained pilots 
but Saxon dealers. 


The winner averaged 342% miles 
per gallon of gasoline. The grand 


SAXON MOTOR 


” 


average for the 206 Saxon ‘‘Sixes 
was 23.5 miles per gallon. 


This result is remarkable in itself. 
But it becomes even more note- 
worthy when you consider that 
these were not cars ‘‘tuned to the 
minute” for a gasoline test on a 
measured gallon of gas. 


They were standard Saxon ‘‘Sixes.”’ 
Just such cars as you see on the 
street daily. 


Nor was the test conducted over a 
specially selected piece of roadway, 
all conditions ideal. 


Only one-quarter of the total mile- 
age was over city streets. The re- 
mainder—46,350 miles—led through 
mud and deep sand, through rocky 
canyons, over hills and mountains 
and average country roads. 


However, this average of 23.5 miles 
per gallon of gasoline is not the 
only significant fact established by 
this 61,800 mile run. 


For there is the fact that not a 
single one of these 206 motors 
stopped running once. 


There is the fact that no mechanical 
trouble occurred. 


There is the fact of the extraordi- 
nary stability. and strength of 
Saxon ‘Six’ that this run estab- 
lishes. 


A few weeks ago 38 Saxon “‘Sixes”’ 
raced in relays from New York to 
’*Frisco in 6 days, 18 hours and 10 
minutes. 


This sets a record in automobile 
time for a coast to coast dash. 


In this case, as in the other, the cars 
were standard stock model Saxon 
“*Sixes.”” And they had—not pro- 
fessionals — but Saxon dealers at 
their wheels. 


It is enlightening to note that not a 
single mechanical fault developed 
to delay the progress of this thrilling 
trans-continental trip. 


Yet, after all, the real lesson to be 
drawn from this does not concern 
itself with the time, nor with the 
speed, nor with the length of the 
trip, but with the fact that these 
Saxon ‘Sixes’? did no more than 
your Saxon ‘‘Six” can do. 


In the salesrooms of over 2,000 
Saxon dealers throughout the 
country you will find Saxon ‘‘Sixes”’ 
identical in every detail with these 
cars that averaged 23.5 miles per 
gallon of gasoline during 300 miles 
of non-stop running—that sped 
from New York to ’Frisco in 6 days, 
18 hours and 10 minutes. We urge 
you to see them at once. 


Note these Saxon features:—light weight, 
high-speed, six-cylinder motor of Saxon 
design manufactured to Saxon specifica- 
tions by the Continental Motor Company; 
Timken axles; Timken bearings through- 
out chassis; Rayfield carburetor; two unit 
starting and lighting system by Wagner; 
all vanadium springs, Saxon cantilever 
type; dry plate clutch; silent helical bevel 
drive gear; roomy body handsomely 
finished; demountable rims, one-man top, 
quick acting curtains, and every other 
detail making for complete equipment. 


Saxon “Six” is $815 f. o. b. Detroit 


CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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© Whatever is Keeping you from 
having the charm of a skin you 
love to touch” it can be changed. 
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OO often we stand back from our mirrors, give our 
complexions a touch or two of the mysterious art 
that lies in our vanity cases, and—congratulate 

ourselves that our skins are passing fair. 


If we never came under any closer inspection than we do in our own 
thirrors, this method would be well and good. 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. Really study 
it! Find out just the condition it is in. 


Whatever the trouble is, you can make your skin what you would 
love to have it. Like the rest of your body, your skin is continually 
and rapidly changing. As old skin dies, new forms. This is your 
opportunity. 


Make a daily habit of the Woodbury treatment given here. It will 
free your skin every day of the tiny old dead particles and keep the 
new skin so active that it gradually takes on the clearness, freshness 
and charm of “a skin you love to touch.” ; 


Use this treatment once a day 


~—preferably just before retiring. Lather your washcloth well with 
warm water and Woodbury's Facial Soap. Apply it to your face 
and distribute the lather t oroughly. Now, with the tips of your 
ngers work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. Then—finish by rubbing your 
ace for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


You will feel the difference the first time you use this treatment. 
se it persistently and in ten days or two weeks your skin should 


show a marked improvement—a promise of that greater clearness, 
freshness and charm which the daily use of Woodbury's always 
brings. . 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month or six weeks of 
this treatment. Tear out the illustration of the cake shown here 
and slip it in your purse as a reminder to stop at your druggist's or 
toilet counter and get a cake today. 


Write today for week's-size cake 


For 4c we will send a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap, large enough 
for a week of this treatment. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 531 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., $31 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere through- 
out the United States 
and Canada. 


Tear out this cake 

as a reminder lo — 
ask for \Wood- - 

bury's today at JOHNH. 
your druggist's, “4 
or toilet counter; 
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As they are—and might have been 
—had not Pebeco saved their teeth 


—to wives and 


— 
ne 


Here is a warning to little girls and big 


mothers all. 


THE WARNING 


This warning is for you and your family. 


“‘Acid-Mouth "' is the one worst enemy of good teeth. And Pebeco 
is the dentifrice whose mission is to fight off ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” 


‘ 


Knowing These Facts, It Seems Folly Not to Have Good Teeth 


O YOUNG GIRL can afford 
to neglect her teeth. Nor can 
older girls. None can afford 

to let “‘Acid-Mouth”" gain headway. 


Good teeth are first aids to charm. But 
teeth that are not sound detract greatly 
from personal appearance. So do teeth 
that are less than white. 


Wives and mothers owe it to their 
families to see that all within their house- 
hold guard properly against tonth-decay— 
against ‘“‘Acid-Mouth,” its greatest cause. 
It is more than a mere matter of good 
looks. It is a question of health. 


When teeth are not sound, germs of 
many kinds can find and lurk within the 
cavities, and from them multiply all 
through the system. For instance—‘‘cold" 
and “grippe’ germs—and worse, 


To ward off ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ to prevent 
tonth-decay, to keep your teeth sound and 


Peheco is 
made hy 


112 William Street, New York 


white and gleaming. use Pebeco twice 
daily and visit your dentist twice yearly. 
That is the sure way. 


Then your visite to the dentist can be 
pleasant. You need not fear his chair 
That is something no dentist wishes. 


But every dentist does want you to take 
care of your teeth. 


Your good dentist looks on “ Acid- 
Mouth” as a constant menate--a for 
to fight all the time—every day. He 
knows how ‘“Acid-Movth" works its 
destructive way in secret. How often :t 
is undiscovered until after the damage 


Your dentist knows how surely ‘‘ Acid- 
Mouth“ can eat into the enamel of your 
teeth. How certainly the destruction of 
their soft interior follows. He under- 
stands the the aches, miseries that ensue. 


“Acid-Mouth" is the estimated cause 
of 95% of all tooth decay. It ie thought 
that nine out of every ten person: have 


. 


“Acid- Mouth before they hegre to tan 


Pebeco. 


Make your household teat for “Acid 
Mouth" now-—in time. We'll send you 
the test papers without charge After 
that, the goodness of your teeth isin your 


hands. Seid for 
Free Ten-Day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


Test papers enough for a family test to 
show how many have “ Acid- Mouth " an: 
how Pebeco counteracts it. The free sam 
ple of Pebeco will show you how a real 
dentifrice tastes and acts. 


Pebeco leaves a aoe! heen _sefveching taste 
Children and grown-u; rn to lke it 
jmmeneely. ts Susinese, nto tg polish your teeth 
beautifully—to remove unpleasant re—and 
to help you keep your own teeth for iif 


Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large site 
tubes. Write for Free Sample today. aA idreas 
Lehn & Fink, 112 William St. New ¥ 


Manufacturing 


pee SIGN IS OUR Jbtae hd 


Gat Tink 


STANT 


Chemists 


Canadian Offee : 


Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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ALEXANDER, it was, who sighing 

for other worlds to conquer, suc- 
cumbed to the charms of a woman— 
Roxana, while the Bulbuls sobbed their 
plaintive notes ‘neath the star dust of a 
blue-black Persian night. 


With Tartar Musk, civet, sandal, 
Ambergris, jasmin and rose, Roxana 
emphasized her personality. How much: 
simpler her task would have been had 
she the opportunity to use 


Kigaud's 


Mary Garden Perfume 


Rigaud has simplified the task 
for the woman of today in presenting 


Mary Garden Perfume, Toilet Water, 
Sachet. Talcum and Face Powders, Rouge 
(Vanity Case), Lip Stick. Massage. Cold 
and Greaseless Creams, Soap, Breath 


Tablets and Hair Lotion. 


RIGAUD 
Paris—NewYork 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Chandler Leads in Service, 
Style and Price 


EVER befc.e has Chandler leadership been so obvious to so 

many people as it is now. 

Ata time when so many cars are “marked up” a hundred dollars 
ar more, the Chandler leads with the same low price established 
eighteen months ago. 

In the midst of a horde of new types and styles of engines, 
“The Marvelous Motor” leads in certainty of service. 

And Chandler leads quite as clearly in beauty of body design, 
refinement of finish in every detail, and luxury of upholstering. 
$1295 f. o. b. Cleveland still buys the greatest of all medium priced 
cars. in seven-passenger touring or four-passenger roadster models. 
Seven-passenger Springfield Convertible Sedan $1895; four-passenger 
Convertible Coupe $1895; Limousine $2595. 

If you do not know your Chandler Dealer, write for Catalog today. 


Chandler Motor Car Company, 1810-1840 E. 131st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York address, 1884 Broadway Cable address, ‘‘Chanmotor™ 


Be 
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Is Your Car Top Heavy? 


Why buy a light weight car burdened with a heavy topP 


A low weight center means safer, easier riding. Unnecessary top 
weight means waste—increased vibration and side sway. 


You pay for every additional pound with gasolene, oil, tires and 
general wear. 


At the best the most efficient top material can only be a waterproof 
layer supported by cloth—the lighter, the better—but strong enough 
to stand the strain when up, and flexible enough to fold without 
cracking. 


Extra layers of cloth and combiners only add weight, diminish 
flexibility and increase the possibilities of cracking in folding. 
Mohair tops absorb pounds of water during a storm and accumulate 


dust when dry. aT 
RAYNTITE 


SINGLE TEXTURE TOP MATERIAL 


is ideal for the modern one-man top. It is made of a single thickness 
of light, strong cloth coated with a flexible, waterproof compound 
that sheds water like a duck’s back. It can be easily washed, 
always looks well and because it is chemically inert, will not oxidize 
nor disintegrate. Guaranteed one year against 
leaking but built to last the life of your car. Any 
top maker can replace your old dusty or leaky top 

with Rayntite. - 


Write for samples and booklets and latest list 
of cars equipped with this modern top material. 


vil dupeste the enact’ DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
able success of Du Pont 


Fabrikoid Motor Quality— WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Standardized Auto 
bile Upholstery —used on Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 


60% of 1916’s entireoutput. Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto 





and three or four pianos and a couple 0’ 


harps and——” 

‘Does he keep a music store?” 

‘‘No. These harps and pianos and all 
such are old ones—awful old.” 

“Oh,” said Sam, “he runs a second-hand 
store!” 

““He does not!’? Master Bitts returned 


angrily. ‘He doesn’t do anything. He’s 


199 


just got’em. He’s got forty-one guitars! 
“Yay!” Sam whooped, and jumped up 
“Listen to Roddy Bitts makin’ 


and down. 
up lies!” 

“You look out, Sam Williams!” said 
Roddy threateningly. ‘You look out how 
you call me names!” 

“What name’d I call you?” 

“You just the same as said I told lies. 
That’s just as good as callin’ me a liar, 
isn’t it?” 

“No,” said Sam; ‘‘but I got a right to, 
if I want to. Haven’t I, Penrod?” 

“How?” Roddy demanded hotly. 
“How you got a right to?” 

“Because you can’t prove what you 
said.” 

“Well,” said Roddy, “‘you’d be just as 
much of one if you can’t prove what I said 
wasn’t true.” 

“No, sir! You either got to prove it 
or be a liar. Isn’t that so, Penrod?” 

“Yes, sir,” Penrod ruled; “that’s the 
way it is, Roddy.” 

“Well, then,” said Roddy, ‘come on 
over to my uncle Ethelbert’s and I'll show 
you.” 

“No,” said Sam; ‘‘I wouldn’t walk over 
there just to find out sumpthing I already 
know isn’t so. Outside of a music store, 
there isn’t anybody in the world got forty- 
one guitars. I’ve heard lots o’ people ¢a/k, 
but I never heard such a big | “é 

“You shut up!” shouted Roddy. “You 
ole—” Penrod interposed. 

“Why’n’t you show us the horn, 
Roddy?” he asked. ‘“‘ You said you could 
get it. You show us the horn and we'll 
believe you. If you show us the horn, 
Sam’ll haf to take it back—won’t you, 
Sam?” 

“Yes,” said Sam, and added: “He 
hasn’t got any. He went and told a——” 
Roddy’s eyes were bright with rage. 

“T haven’t!” he cried. ‘‘ You just wait 
here, and I'll show you!” And he ran 
furiously from the stable. 

‘Bet he won’t come back,” said Sam. 

‘“‘Well, he might,’ Penrod said more 
hopefully. 

‘Well, if he does and he hasn’t got any 
horn, I got a right to call him anything 
I want to, and he’s got to stand it. And 
if he doesn’t come back, then I got a right 
to call him whatever I like next time I 
ketch him out.” 

“T expect he’il have some kind of ole 
horn, maybe,” said Penrod. 

“No,” the skeptical Sam insisted, “he 
won’t.’’ 

But Roddy did. Twenty minutes 
elapsed, and both the waiting boys had 
decided that they were legally entitled to 
call him whatever they thought fitting, 
when he burst in, puffing; and in his hands 
he bore a horn. It was a “real’’ one, and 
of a kind that neither Penrod nor Sam had 
ever seen before, though they failed to 
realize this, because its shape was instantly 


The Horn of Fame 


(Continued from page 48) 


familiar to them. No horn could have 
been simpler. It consisted merely of one 
circular coil of brass with a mouthpiece 
at one end for the musician, and a wide- 
flaring mouth of its own, for the noise, at 
the other. But it was obviously a second- 
hand horn; dents slightly marred it here 
and there, and its surface was dull, rather 
greenish. There were no keys, and a badly 
faded green cord and tassel hung from the 
coil. Even so shabby a horn as this elec- 
trified Penrod. It was not a stupendous 
horn, but it was a horn; and when a boy 
has been sighing for the moon, a piece of 
green cheese will satisfy him, for he can 
play that it is the moon. 

“Gimme that horn!” Penrod shouted, as 
he dashed for it. 

“Vay!” Sam cried, and sought to wrest 
it from him. Roddy joined in the scuffle, 
trying to retain the horn, but Penrod 
managed to secure it. With one free hand 
he fended the others off while he blew into 
the mouthpiece. 

“Let me have it!” Sam urged. “You 
can’t do anything with it. Lemme take it, 
Penrod!” 

“No!” said Roddy. “Let me! My 
goodness! Ain’t I got any right to blow 
my own horn?” 

They pressed upon Penrod, who franti- 
cally fended and frantically blew. At 
last he remembered to compress his lips 
and force the air through the compression. 

A magnificent snort from the proper 
end of the horn was his reward. He re- 
moved his lips from the mouthpiece and 
capered in pride. 

“Hah!” hecried. “Hear that? I guess 
I can’t play this good ole horn! Oh, no!” 

During his capers, Sam captured the 
horn. But Sam had not made the best of 
his opportunities as an observer of bands. 
He thrust the mouthpiece deep into his 
mouth, and blew until his expression 
became one of agony. 

“No, no!” Penrod exclaimed. ‘You 
haven’t got the secret of blowin’ a horn, 
Sam. It ain’t makin’asound. You lemme 
have that good ole horn back, Sam. 
Haven’t you got sense enough to see I 
know how to play?” 

Laying hands upon it, he jerked it away 
from Sam, who was a little piqued over 
the failure of his own efforts, especially 
as Penrod now produced a sonorous blat 
—quite a long one. Sam became cross. 

“My goodness,” Roddy Bitts said 
peevishly, ‘‘ain’t I ever goin’ to get a turn 
at my own horn? You’ve had two turns, 
Penrod, and even Sam——” 

Sam’s petulance at once directed itself 
toward Roddy, partly because of the 
latter’s tactless use of the word “even,” 
and the two engaged in controversy, while 
Penrod was left free to continue the ex- 
periments which so enraptured him. 

“Your own horn!” Sam sneered. “I 
bet it isn’t yours! Anyway, you can’t 
prove it’s yours, and that gives me a right 
to call you any——” 

“You better not! It is, too, mine! 
just the same as mine!” 

“No, sir,” said Sam; “I bet you got to 
take it back where you got it, and that’s 
not anything like the same as yours; so 
I got a perfect right to call you what- 
ev——”’ 


It’s 
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“T do not haf to take it back where I 
got it, either!” Roddy cried. 

“TI bet they told you to bring it back.” 
said Sam tauntingly. : 

“They didn’t, either! 
anybody there.” 

“Yay! Then you got to get it back 
before they know it’s gone.” 

“T don’t either any such thing! I heard 
my uncle Ethelbert say Sunday he didn’t 
want it. He said he wished somebody’d 
take that horn off his hands so’s he could 
buy sumpthing else. That’s just exactly 
what he said. I heard him tell my mother. 
Well, when my own uncle says he wants to 
give a horn away,‘and he wishes he could 
get rid of it, I guess it’s just the same as 
mine, soon as I go and take it, isn’t it?” 

Sam was shaken, but he had set out to 
demonstrate those rights of his and did not 
mean to yield them. 

“Yes; you'll have a nice time,” he said, 
“next time your uncle goes to play on that 
horn and can’t find it. No, sir; I got’ 
a perfect ri a 

“My uncle don’t play on it!” Roddy 
shrieked. “It’s an ole wore-out horn no- 
body wants, and it’s mine, I tell you! I 
can blow on it, or bust it, or kick it out in 
the alley and leave it there, if I want to!” 

“No, you can’t!” 

Roddy stamped his foot. 

“T can, too!” he shrieked. “You ole 
durn jackass, I can, too! I can, can, can} 
can = 

Penrod suddenly stopped his_inter- 
mittent production of blats, and interposed. 

“T know how you can prove it, Roddy,” 
he said, briskly. ‘‘There’s one way any- 
body can always prove sumpthing belongs 
to them, so that nobody’d have a right 
to call them what they wanted to. You 
can prove it’s yours easy!” ; 

“How?” 

“Well,” said Penrod, “if you give it 
away.” 

“What you mean?” 

“Well, look here,” Penrod began 
brightly: “You can’t give anything away. 
that doesn’t belong to you, can you?” 

“cc No.” 

“So then,” the resourceful boy con- 
tinued, “f’r instance, if you give this ole 
horn to me, that’d prove it was yours, and 
Sam’d haf to say it was, and he wouldn’t 
have any right to——” 

“T won’t doit,” said Roddy sourly. “I 
don’t want to give you that horn. What 
I want to give you anything at all for?” 

Penrod sighed, as if the task of reaching 
Roddy’s mind with reason were too heavy 
for him. . 

“Well, if you don’t want to prove it, and 
rather let us have the right to call you 
anything we want to—well, all right, then, 
he said. id 

“You look out what you call me! 
Roddy cried, only the more incensed, in 
spite of the pains Penrod was taking with 
him. “Idon’thaftoproveit. It’s mine! 

“What kind o’ proof is that?” Sam 
Williams demanded severely. “You got 
to prove it, and you can’t doit!” 

Roddy began a reply, but his agitation 
was so great that what he said had not 
attained coherency when Penrod again 
intervened. He had just remember 


There wasn’t 


_ something important. 
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exactly RELAND, so famed in song and story, has a new Want a song that gets to your heart ‘Strings and stays 
nother. crown for her brow. “Ireland must be Heaven there? THIS is that song. What is “the sweetest 
‘ants to for My Mother Came From There” is the new and melody of all”? Rather than “opera grand or big 
e could wonderful song—the hit of years—which all lovers brass band,” isn’t it the girlish chatter or boyish 
ame as of heart-songs must sing. It’s a song of three wonder- babble of little darling lisping “Mama” or “Papa”? 
Yt it?” ful themes: Angel, Mother and Ireland. It’s a ballad Right? Then you will /ove this song. It’s easy to sing. 
out to with a melody so captivating and lovely you can’t Sing it once and you will want to sing it a thousand 
did not let it alone. The whole country is singing “Ireland times. It’s a favorite with Emma Carus and other foot- 

Must Be Heaven.” light stars. Get your copy today. 
1e said, 
on that ; SPRAIN By MeCarihy, Johnson and Fischer By Clarke and Monaco 
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i O LE TOD AY at all Music and Department Stores, or at 
, ca ; any Woolworth, Kresge or McCrory Store. 
is ole 
: a Other Popular “FEIST”’ Songs: 

— “*You’re A Dangerous Girl” ‘‘Not so very far from Zanzibar”’ 

“y ‘*Honolulu Blues’’ ‘Sweet Cider Time When You Were Mine’’ 

& h ‘‘Moonshine Sally’”’ **‘Don’t Bite the Hand That’s Feeding You”’ 
Wart ‘‘My Old Rose”’ ‘‘Siam’”’ ‘‘Michael, On His Motor Cycle” 

re” ‘‘Wake Up, America”’ ‘‘There’s a Little Bit of Bad in Every Good 
ching ‘*M-O-T-H-E-R”’ Little Girl’’ 

heavy “I’m Saving Up the Means to Get to New ‘*Way Out Yonder in the Golden West”’ 


Orleans’* **‘I Know I Got More Than My Share’’ 


‘‘Some Girls Do and Some Girls Don’t’’ “‘Civilization’’ Peace song 
‘‘There’s a Garden In Old Italy’’ **Good Old Days Back Home’’ 


These songs are printed in the new ‘‘Feist’’ easy-to-read style. Complete song 
at a glance—no leaves to turn. 


SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs from your dealer. Please doso. If you can’t, 
send us eight 2c stamps for one, or a dollar bill for any seven pieces. Orchestra or Band—z25c 
each. Male Quartette—1oc each. These pieces may also be procured for your Talking Machine 
or your Player Piano. Besuretogetthem. Orchestra Leaders will gladly play them on request. 


LEO FEIST, Inc., FEIST Bldg, 235 W 40th St, New York 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


CAcUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. They are made in sections, combin- 
ing practical utility, economy and attractive appearance. Above 





style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- | 


ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25. leg base 
$1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other styles and grades at 
correspondingly low prices. On orders of $10.00 and over We 
pay freight; freight equalized to extreme western states. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL and at con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalogue 40-O. 


TheC. J. Lundstrom Mfg.Co.., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
_Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg.. New York City 


SHOOT _ 
thaca (uns 


gMADE IN U.S.A, 


SHOOTING QUALITIES § 

WARRANTED : 
€ Shot travel through a gun 
barrel over 800 feet per second. 
§ Shot flatten when driven at 
this high speed into an im- £ 
proper choke. : 
{ Flat shot fly wild and make ; 
a poor pattern. f 
¥ Our taper choke givesaclose, | 
hard hitting pattern. | 
§ Ask your father, grandfather | 
or any man who uses one. 
Shooting qualities guaranteed. 
¥ Catalog FREE—double guns, j 
$17.75 up; single trap guns, 

} $85.00 un | 









ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
BOX 21 ITHACA, N. Y. 


(YS 
KEITH’S Big $1 Offer 
tl SS Sa 


page number 
Magazine,a 
special number f 
devoted to 
Bungalows. 
2nd —A big 
book contain- 
ing up-to-date 
designs for 
140 Bungalows and Cottages 
3d—A six months’ subscription to the well known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, 
$2 a year. 20¢ copy. ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00. 
M.L. KEITH, 923 MeKnight Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















































“Oh, J know, Roddy!” he exclaimed. 
“Tf you sell it, that’d prove it was yours 
almost as good as givin’ it away. What’ll 
you take for it?” 

“T don’t want to sell it,” said Roddy 
sulkily. - 

“Yay! Yay! YAY!” shouted the 
taunting Sam Williams, whose every word 
and sound had now become almost unbear- 
able to Master Bitts. Sam was usually so 
good-natured that the only explanation of 
his conduct must lie in the fact that Roddy 
constitutionally got on his nerves. ‘He 
knows he can’t prove it! He’s a goner, and 
now we can begin callin’ him anything we 
can think of! I choose to call him one 
first, Penrod. Roddy, you’re a——” 

“Wait!” shouted Penrod, for he really 
believed Roddy’s claims to be both moral 
and legal. When an uncle who does not 
even play upon an old second-hand horn 
wishes to get rid of that horn, and even 
complains of having it on his hands, it 
seems reasonable to consider that the horn 
becomes the property of a nephew who has 
gone to the trouble of carrying the un- 
desired thing out of the house. 

Penrod determined to deal fairly. The 


| difference between this horn and the one 
|in the music-store window seemed to 


| 
| 





| in’ around here for and 


him just about the difference between two 
and eighty-five. He drew forth the green 
bill from his pocket. 

“Roddy,” he said, “T’ll give you two 
dollars for that horn.” 

Sam Williams’ mouth fell open; he 
was silenced indeed—but for a moment. 
The confused and badgered Roddy was 
incredulous; he had not dreamed that 
Penrod possessed such a sum. 

“Lemme take a look at that money,” 
he said. 

If at first there had been in Roddy’s 
mind a little doubt about his present rights 
of ownership, he had talked himself out 
of it. Also, his financial supplies for the 
month were cut off on account of the care- 
less dog. Finally, he thought that the 
horn was worth about fifty cents. 

“T’ll do it, Penrod!” he said, with de- 
cision. ‘Thereupon Penrod shouted aloud, 
prancing up and down the carriage-house 
with the horn. Roddy was happy, too, 
and mingled his voice with Penrod’s. 

“Hi! hi! hi!” shouted Roddy Bitts. 
“T’m goin’ to buy me an air-gun down at 
Fox’s hardware store!” 

And he departed, galloping. 


He returned the following afternoon. 


| School was over, and Penrod and Sam were 


again in the stable. Penrod was “‘practic- 
ing” upon the horn, with Sam for an un- 
enthusiastic spectator and auditor. Mas- 
ter Bitts’ brow was heavy; he looked 
uneasy. 
“Penrod,” he began, “‘I got to——” 
Penrod removed the horn briefly from 


| his lips. 


“Don’t come bangin’ around here and 
interryp’ me all the time,” he said severely. 
“T got to practise.” And he again pressed 
the mouthpiece to his lips. 

“Look here, Penrod,” said Roddy: “I 
got to have that horn back.” 

Penrod lowered the horn quickly enough. 

“What you talkin’ about?” he de- 
manded. ‘What you want to come bang- 


” 





“T came around here for that hor,” 
Master Bitts returned, and his manner was 


| both dogged and apprehensive, the appre- 
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hension being more prevalent when he 
looked at Sam. “I got to have that horn,” 

Sam, who had been sitting in the wheel. 
barrow, jumped up and began to dance 
triumphantly. 

“Vay! It wasn’t his, after all! Roddy 
Bitts told a big | BF 

“T never, either!” Roddy almost wailed 

“Well, what you want the horn back 
for?” the terrible Sam demanded, 

“Well, ’cause I want it. I got a right 
to want it if I want to, haven’t I>” 

: Penrod’s face had flushed with indigna- 
tion. 

“You look here, Sam,” he began hotly: 
“Didn’t you hear Roddy say this was his 
horn?” 

“‘He said it,” Sam declared. 
it a million times.” 

“Well, and didn’t he sell this horn to 
me?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Didn’t I pay him money for it?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Well, and ain’t it my horn now?” 

“T bet you!” 

“Yes, sir!” Penrod went on with vigor. 
“Tt’s my horn now, whether it belonged to 
you or not, Roddy, because you sold it to 
me and I paid my good ole money for it. 
I guess a thing belongs to the person that 
paid their own money for it, doesn’t it? 
I don’t haf to give up my own propaty, 
even if you did come on over here and told 
a us big ]——” 

“T never!” shouted Roddy. “It was 
my horn, too, and I didn’t tell any such 
a thing!” He paused, then, reverting to 
his former manner, said stubbornly: “I 
got to have that horn back. ie 





















“He said 






















I got to! 

“Why’n’: you tell us what for, then?” 
Sam insisted. Roddy’s glance at this per- 
secutor was one of anguish. 

“T know my own biz’nuss,” he muttered. 

And, while Sam jeered, Roddy turned to 
Penrod desperately. 

“You gimme that horn back! I got to 
have it!” 

But Penrod followed Sam’s lead. 

“Well, why can’t you tell us what for?” 
he asked. 

Perhaps if Sam had not been there, 
Roddy could have unbosomed himself. 
He had no doubt of his own virtue in this 
affair, and he was conscious that he had 
acted in good faith throughout—though, 
perhaps, a little impulsively. But he was 
in a predicament, and he knew that, if he 
became more explicit, Sam could establish 
with undeniable logic those rights about 
which he had been so odious the day before. 
Such triumph for Sam was not within 
Roddy’s power to contemplate; he felt 
that he would rather die, or sumpthing. 

“T got to have that horn!” he reiterated. 

Penrod had no intention to humor. this 
preposterous boy, and it was only out of 
curiosity that he asked, 

“Well, if you want the 
where’s the two dollars?” 

“T spent it. I bought an air-gun for 
a dollar and sixty-five cents, and three 
sodies and some candy with the rest. I 
owe you the two dollars, Penrod. I'm 
willing to do that much.” ; 5 

“Well, why don’t you give him the alt- 
gun,” asked the satirical Sam, “and owe 
him the rest?” 

“T can’t. Papa took the air-gun away 
from me because he didn’t like sumpthing 
I did with it. I got to owe you the whole 
two dollars, Penrod.” 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH * 


“Look here, Roddy,” said Penrod: 
“Don’t you s’pose I’d rather keep this 
horn and blow on it than have you owe 
me two dollars?” 

There was something about this simple 
question which convinced Roddy that his 
cause was lost. His hopes had been but 
faint from the beginning of the inter- 
view. 

“Well—” said Roddy. For a time he 

| scuffed the floor with his ‘shoe. ‘Daw 
gone it!” he said, at last, and he departed 
morbidly. 

Penrod had already begun to “ practise” 
again, and Mr. Williams, after vain ap- 
peals to be permitted to practise in turn, 
sank into the wheelbarrow in a state of 
ennui, not remarkable under the cir- 
cumstances. 
it may have been accidental—to pro- 
duce at one blast two tones which varied 
in pitch. 

“Listen, Sam!” he shouted. 
| that for high?” 

The bored Sam made no response other 

| than to rise languidly to his feet, stretch. 
and start for home. Left alone, Penrod’s 
practise became less arduous; he needed 
| the stimulus of an auditor. With the horn 
' upon his lap he began to rub the greenish 
brass surface with a rag. He meant to 
make this good old two-dollar horn of his 
look like something. Presently, moved 
| by a better idea, he left the horn in the 
| stable and went into the house, soon after- 
ward appearing before his mother in the 
| library. 
““Mamma,” 
“Della won’t 

But Mrs. Schofield checked him. 

“Sh, Penrod; your father’s reading 
the paper.” Penrod glanced at Mr. 
Schofield, who sat near the window, 
reading by the last light of the early 
sunset. 

“Well, I know it,” said Penrod, lowering 
his voice. “But I wish ycu’d tell Della 
to let me have the silver-polish——” 

“Be quict, Penrod, you can’t have the 
silver-polish.” 

“But, mamma——” 

‘Not another word. Can’t you see 
you're interrupting your father? Go on, 
papa.” Mr. Schofield read aloud several 
despatches from abroad, and after each one 
of them Penrod began, in a low but plead- 
ing tone, 

““Mamma, I want—— 

“Sh, Penrod!” 

Mr. Schofield continued to read, and 
Penrod remained in the room, for he was 
determined to have the silver-polish. 

“‘Here’s something curious,” said Mr. 
Schofield, as his eye fell upon a paragraph 
among the “locals.” 

‘What?’ 


“Valuable relic missing,’ Mr. Schofield read. 
It was reported at police headquarters to-day 
| that a valuable object had been stolen from 
| the collection of antique musical instruments 
owned by E, Magsworth Bitts, 724 Central 
| Avenue. The police insist that it must have 
been an inside job, but Mr. Magsworth Bitts 
inclines to think it was the work of a negro, 
as only one article was removed and nothing 
else found to be disturbed. The object stolen 
was an ancient bunting-hom, dating from the 
eighteenth century and claimed to have be- 
longed to Louis XV, King of France. It was 
valued at about twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars ” 


*“How’s 


he 


” 


said, complainingly. 
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Mrs. Schofield opened her mouth wide, 

“Why, that zs curious!” she exclaimed. 
She jumped up. “Penrod!” 

But Penrod was no longer in the room. 

“What’s the matter?” Mr. Schofield 
inquired. 

“Penrod!” said Mrs. Schofield breath- 
lessly. “He bought an old horn—like 
one in old hunting-pictures—yesterday! 
He bought it with some money uncle Joe 
gave him! He bought it from Roddy Bitts!” 

““Where’d he go?” 

Together they rushed to the back porch. 

Penrod had removed the lid of the cis- 
tern; he was kneeling beside it, and the 
fact that the diameter of the opening into 
the cistern was one inch less than the diam- 
eter of the coil of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
hunting-horn was all that had saved Louis 
the Fifteenth’s hunting-horn from inten- 
tional drowning. 

Such was Penrod’s instinct, and thus 
loyally he had followed it. 


He was dragged into the library, ex- 
pecting anything whatever. The dread- 
ful phrases of the newspaper item ran 
through his head like the gongs of delirium: 
“Police headquarters,” “‘ Work of a negro,” 
“King of France,” “Valued at about 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Eighty-five dollars had dismayed him; 
twelve hundred and fifty was unthink- 
able. Nightmares were coming to life 
before his eyes. 

But a light broke slowly; it came first 
to Mr. and Mrs. Schofield, and it was they 
who illuminated Penrod. Slowly, slowly, 
as they spoke more and more pleasantly 
to him, it began to dawn upon him that 
this trouble was all Roddy’s. 

And when Mr. Schofield went to take 
the horn to the house of Mr. Ethelbert 
Magsworth Bitts, Penrod sat quietly 
with his mother. Mr. Schofield was gone 
an hour and a half. Upon his solemn 
return, he reported that Roddy’s father 
had been summoned by telephone to 
bring his son to the house of uncle Ethel- 
bert. Mr. Bitts had forthwith appeared 
with Roddy, and, when Mr. Schofield 
came away, Roddy was still (after an 
hour’s previous efforts) explaining his 
honorable intentions. 

Penrod’s imagination paused outside 
the threshold of that room in Mr. Ethel- 
bert Magsworth Bitts’ house, and awe fell 
upon him when he thought of it. Roddy 
seemed to have disappeared within a 
shrouding mist where Penrod’s mind re- 
fused to follow him. J 

“Well, he got back his ole horn,” said 
Sam, after school, the next afternoon. 

“T knew we had a perfect right to call him 
whatever we wanted to. I bet you hated 
to give up that good ole horn, Penrod.” 

But Penrod was serene. He was even 
a little superior. 

“Pshaw!” he said. “I’m going to learn 
to play on sumpthing bettern’ any ole 
horn. It’s lots better, because you can 
carry it around with you anywhere.” 

“What is it?” Sam asked. * “ You mean 
a jews-harp?” ; 

“I guess not! I mean a flute with all 
silver on it and every thing. My father’s 
goin’ to buy me one.’ 

“T bet he isn’t!” 

“He is, too,” said Penrod; 
I’m twenty-one years old.” 


’ 


“ soon as 


The next Penrod story will be Walter-John. 
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“Listen, Sam!” he shouted. ‘How’s 
that for high?” 

T he bored Sam made no response other 
than to rise languidly to his feet, stretch. 
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ful phrases of the newspaper item ran 
through his head like the gongs of delirium: 
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“King of France,” “Valued at 9 about 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Kighty-five dollars had dismayed him; 
twelve hundred and fifty was unthink- 
able. Nightmares were coming to life 
before his eves. 

gut a light broke slowly; it came first 
to Mr. and Mrs. Schofield, and it was they 
who illuminated Penrod. Slowly, slowly, 
as they spoke more and more pleasantly 
to him, it began to dawn upon him that 
this trouble was all Roddy’s. 

And when Mr. Schofield went to take 
the horn to the house of Mr. Ethelbert 
Magsworth Bitts, Penrod sat quietly 
with his mother. Mr. Schofield was gone 
an hour and a half. Upon his solemn 
return, he reported that Roddy’s father 
12d been summoned by telephone to 
bring his son to the house of uncle Ethel- 
bert. Mr. Bitts had forthwith appeared 
with Roddy, and, when Mr. Schofield 
came away. Roddy was still (after an 
hour’s previous efforts) explaining his 
honorable intentions. 

Penrod’s imagination paused outside 
the threshold of that room in Mr. Ethel- 
bert Magsworth Bitts’ house, and awe fell 
upon him when he thought of it. Roddy 
seemed to have disappeared within a 
shrouding mist where Penrod’s mind re- 
fused . follow him. 
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The 
Vital Principle 


(Continued from page 71) 


Marbury?” ventured Kennedy of Miss 
Langdale, after the doctor had gone. 

“Not all the time,” she admitted. 
“Before I came, there was another nurse, 
a Miss Hackstaff.” 

“What was the matter? Wasn’t she 
competent?” 

Miss Langdale avoided the question, as 
though it were a breach of professional 
etiquette to cast reflections on another 
nurse. Craig seemed to make a mental 
note of the fact. 

“Have you seen anything—er—sus- 
picious about this Kato?” put in Leslie, 
while Kennedy frowned at the interrup- 
tion. 

Miss Langdale answered quickly, 

“Nothing.” 

“Doctor Aitken has never expressed 
any suspicion?” pursued Leslie. 

“Oh, no,” she returned; “I think I 
would have known it if he had any. No; 
I’ve never heard him even hint at any- 
thing.” It was evident that she wished us 
to know that she was in the confidence of 
the doctor. - 

“T think we’d better be going,” inter- 
rupted Kennedy hastily, not apparently 
pleased to have Leslie break in upon the 
investigation just at present. 

Miss Langdale accompanied us to the 
door, but before we reached it, it was 
opened from the outside by a man who had 
once been and was yet handsome, al- 
though one could see that he had a certain 
appearance of having neglected himself. 

Leslie nodded and introduced us. It 
was Doctor Wardlaw. 

“Has Doctor Aitken been here?” he 
inquired quickly of the nurse. Then, 
scarcely waiting for her even to nod, he 
added: “What did he say? Is Mrs. Ward- 
law any better?” 

Miss Langdale seemed to be endeavoring 
to make as optimistic a report as the truth 
permitted, but I fancied Wardlaw read 
between the lines. As they talked, it was 
evident that there was a sort of restraint 
between them. I wondered whether Ward- 
law might not have some lurking suspicion 
against Aitken or some one else. If he 
had, even in his nervousness he did not 
betray it. 

“T can’t tell you how worried I am,” he 
murmured, almost to himself. “What 
can this thing be?” He turned to us, and, 
although he had just been introduced, I 
am sure that our presence seemed to 
surprise him, for he went on talking to 
himself, “Oh, yes—let me see—oh, yes; 
Iriends ef Doctor—er—Leslie.” 

I had been studying him and trying to 
recall what I had just read of beriberi and 
polyneuritis. There flashed over my mind 
d € recollection of what had been called 

Korsakofi’s syndrome,” in which one 
of the mental disturbances was the memory 
of recent events. Did not this, I asked 
myself, indicate plainly enough that 
slie might be right in his suspicions of 


’ 


eriberi? It was all the more apparent, a 


pm: later, when, turning to Miss 
angdale, Wardlaw seemed almost  in- 


stantly to forget our presence again. At | 


any rate, his anxiety was easy to see. 


After a few minutes’ chat, during which ’ 
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Craig observed Wardlaw’s symptoms, too, 
we excused ourselves, and. the health 
commissioner undertook to conduct us to 
his office to show us what he had done so 


‘. for me, I could not get Miss Langdale 
out of my mind, and especially the mysteri- 
ous letter to Kennedy. 

None of us said much until, half an 
hour later, in the department laboratory, 
Leslie began to recapitulate what he had 
already done in the case. 

“You asked whether I had examined 
the food,” he remarked, pausing in a 
corner before several cages in which were 
4 number of pigeons, separated and 
carefully tagged. With a wave of his hand 
at one group of cages, he continued: 
“These fellows I have been feeding 
exclusively on samples of the various foods 
which I took from the Wardlaw family 
when I first went up there. Here, too, are 
charts showing what I have observed up 
to date. Over there are the controls— 
pigeons from the same group which have 
been fed regularly on the usual diet, so that 
I can check my tests.” 

Kennedy fell to examining the pigeons 
carefully, as well as the charts and records 
of feeding and results. None of the 
birds fed on what had been taken from the 
apartment looked well, though some were 
worse than others. 

“T want you to observe this fellow,” 
pointed out Leslie, at last, singling out 
one cage. 

The pigeon in it was a pathetic figure. 
His eyes seemed dull and glazed. He paid 
little or no attention to us; even his food 
and water did not seem to interest him. 
Instead of strutting about, he seemed to 
be positively wabbly on his feet. Kennedy 
examined this one longer and more care- 
fully than any of the rest. 

“There are certainly all the symptoms 
of beriberi or, rather, polyneuritis in 
pigeons with that bird,” admitted Craig 
finally, looking up at Leslie. 

The commissioner seemed to be gratified. 

“You know,” he remarked, “beriberi 
itself is a common disease in the Orient. 
There has been a good deal of study of it, 
and the cause is now known to be lack of 
something in the food, which, in the 
Orient, is mostly rice. Polishing the rice, 
which removes part of the outer coat, also 
takes away something that is necessary 
for life, which scientists now call vit- 
amines,” 

“I may take some of these samples to 
study myself?” interrupted Kennedy, as 
though the story of vitamines was an old 
one to him. 

“By all means,” agreed Leslie. 

Craig selected what he wanted, keeping 
each separate and marked, and excused 
himself, saying that he had some investi- 
gations of his own that he wished to make 
and would let Leslie know the result as 
soon as he discovered anything. 

Kennedy did not go back directly to 
the laboratory, however. Instead, he 
Went up-town and, to my surprise, stopped 
at one of the large breweries. What it was 
that he was after, I could not imagine, 
but, after a conference with the manager, 
€¢ obtained several quarts of brewer’s 
yeast, which he had sent directly down to 
the laboratory. 

Impatient though I was at this seeming 
heglect of the principal figures in the case, 

knew, nevertheless, that Kennedy had 


already schemed out his campaign and that 
whatever it was he had in mind was of 
first importance. 

Back at last in his own laboratory, Craig 
set to work on the brewer’s yeast, deriving 
something from it by the pleantiful use of 
a liquid labeled “Lloyd’s Reagent,” a 
solution of hydrous aluminum silicate. 
After working for some time, I saw that 
he had obtained a solid, which he pressed 
into the form of little whitish tablets. He 
had by no means finished, but, noticing 
my impatience, he placed the three or 
four tablets in a little box and handed them 
to me. 

“Vou might take these over to Leslie 
in the department laboratory, Walter,” 
he directed. “Tell him to feed them to 
that wabbly-looking pigeon over there— 
and let me know the moment he observes 
any effect.” : 

Glad of the chance to occupy myself, I 
hastened on the errand, and even pre- 
sided over the first feeding of the bird. 

When I returned, I found that Kennedy 
had finished his work with the brewer’s 
yeast, and was now devoting himself to 
the study of the various samples of food 
which he had obtained from Leslie. He 
was just finishing a test of the baking- 
powder when I entered, and his face showed 
plainly that he was puzzled by something 
that he had discovered. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“This seems to be almost plain sodium 
carbonate,” he replied mechanically. 

“‘And that indicates?” I prompted. 

“Perhaps nothing in itself,’”’ he went on, 
less abstractedly. ‘But the use of sodium 
carbonate and other things which I have 
discovered in other samples disengages 
carbon dioxide at the temperature of 
baking and cooking. If you'll look in 
that public-health report on my desk, 
you’ll see how the latest investigations 
have shown that bicarbonate of soda and 
a whole list of other things which liberate 
carbon dioxide destroy the vitamines 
Leslie was talking about. In other words, 
taken altogether, I should almost say there 
was evidence that a concerted effort was 
being made to affect the food—a result 
analogous to that of using polished rice 
as a staple diet—and producing beriberi 
or, perhaps more accurately, polyneuritis. 
I can be sure of nothing yet, but it’s worth 
following up.” 

“Then you think Kato 

“Not too fast,” cautioned Craig. 
“Remember, others had access to the 
kitchen, too.” 

In spite of his hesitancy, I could think 
only of the two paragraphs we had read in 
Mrs. Wardlaw’s will, and especially of the 
last. Might not Kato have been forced 
or enticed into a scheme that promised a 
safe return and practically no chance of 
discovery? What gruesome mystery had 
been unveiled by the anonymous letter 
which had first excited our curiosity? 

It was late in the afternoon when Com- 
missioner Leslie called us up, much excited, 
to inform us that the drooping pigeon 
was already pecking at food and beginning 
to show some interest in life. Kennedy 
seemed greatly gratified as he hung up 
the receiver. 

“Almost dinner-time,” he commented, 
with a glance at his watch. “I think 
we'll make another hurried visit to the 
Wardlaw apartment.” 

We had no trouble getting in, although, 
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as outsiders, we were more tolerated than 
welcome. Our excuse was that Kennedy 
had some more questions which he wished 
to ask Miss Langdale. 

While we waited for her, we sat not in 
the study but in the parlor. The folding 
doors into the dining-room were closed, 
but across the hall we could tell by the 
sound when Kato was in the kitchen and 
when he crossed the hall. 

Once I heard him in the dining-room. 
Before I knew it, Kennedy had hastily 
tiptoed across the hall and into the 
kitchen. He was gone only a couple of 
minutes, but it was long enough to place 
in the food that was being prepared, and 
in some unprepared, either the tablets he 
had made or a powder he had derived 
from them crushed up. When he returned, 
I saw from his manner that the real pur- 
pose of the visit had been accomplished, 
although, when Miss Langdale appeared, 
he went through the form of questioning 
her, mostly on Mrs. Marbury’s sickness 
and death. He did not learn anything 
that appeared to be important, but, at 
least, he covered up the reason for his visit. 

Outside the apartment, Kennedy paused 
a moment. 

“There’s nothing to do now but await 
developments,” he meditated. ‘‘Mean- 
while, there is no use for us to double up 
our time together. I have decided to watch 
Kato to-night. Suppose you shadow Doc- 
tor Aitken.” 

The plan seemed admirable to me. In 
fact, I had been longing for some action 
of the sort all the afternoon, while Kennedy 
had been engaged in the studies which he 
evidently deemed more important. 

Accordingly, after dinner, we separated, 
Kennedy going back to the Forum Apart- 
ments, to wait until Kato left for the 
night, while I walked farther up the Drive 
to the address given in the directory as 
that of Doctor Aitken. 

It happened to be the time when the 
doctor had his office-hours for patients—so 
that I was sure that he was at home—when 
I took my station just down the street, 
carefully scrutinizing everyone who entered 
and left his house. 

Nothing happened, however, until to- 
ward the end of the hour during which he 
received office-calls. As I glanced down the 
street, I was glad that I had taken an 
inconspicuous post, for I could see Miss 
Langdale approaching. She was not in her 
nurse’s uniform, but seemed to be off duty 
for an hour or two, and I must confess she 
was a striking figure even in that neighbor- 
hood, which was noted for its pretty and 
daintily gowned girls. Almost before I 
knew it, she had entered the English- 
basement entrance of Doctor Aitken’s 
house. 

I thought rapidly. What could be the 
purpose of her visit? Above all, how was 
I, on the outside, to find out? I walked 
down past the house. But that did no 
good. Ina quandary, I stopped. Hesita- 
tion would get me nothing. Suddenly, an 
idea flashed through my mind. I turned 
in and rang the bell. 

“Tt’s past the doctor’s office-hours,” 
informed a servant who opened the door. 
‘“*He sees no one after hours.” 

“But,” I lied, “I have an appointment. 
Don’t disturb him. I can wait.” 

The waiting-room was empty, I had seen, 
and I was determined to get in at any cost. 
Reluctantly the servant admitted me. 


For several moments I sat quietly alone, 
fearful that the doctor might open the 
double doors of his office and discover me. 
But nothing happened, and I grew bolder. 
Carefully I tiptoed to the door. It was of 
solid oak and practically impervious to 
sound. The doors fitted closely, too. Still, 
by applying my ear, I could make out the 
sound of voices on the other side. I 
strained my ears both to catch a word now 
and then and to be sure that I might hear 
the approach of anybody outside. 

Was Aitken suspiciously interested in 
the pretty nurse—or was she suspiciously 
interested in him? 

Suddenly their voices became a trifle 
more distinct. 

“Then you think Doctor Wardlaw has 
it, too?” I heard her ask. 

I did not catch the exact reply, but it 
was in the affirmative. 

They were approaching the door. Ina 
moment it would be opened. I waited to 
hear no more, but seized my hat and 
dashed for the entrance, just in time to 
escape observation. Miss Langdale came 
out shortly, the doctor accompanying her 
to the door, and I followed her back to the 
Forum. 

What I had heard only added to the 
puzzle. Why her anxiety to know whether 
Wardlaw himself was affected? Why 
Aitken’s solicitude in asserting that he 
was? Were they working together? Or 
were they really opposed? Which might 
be using the other? 

My queries still unanswered, I returned 
to Aitken’s and waited about some time, 
but nothing happened, and, finally, I went 
on to our apartment. 

It was very late when Craig came in, 
but I was still awake and waiting for him. 
Before I could ask him a question, he was 
drawing from me what I had observed, 
listening attentively. Evidently he con- 
sidered it of great importance, though no 
remark of his betrayed what interpretation 
he put on the episode. 

“Have you found anything?” I managed 
to ask finally. 

““Yes, indeed,” he nodded thoughtfully; 
“‘T shadowed Kato from the Forum. It 
must have been before Miss Langdale came 
out that he left. He lives down-town in a 
tenement-house. There’s something queer 
about that Jap.” 

“T think there is,” I agreed. 
like his looks.” 

“But it wasn’t he who interested me so 
much to-night,” Craig went on, ignoring 
my remark, “‘as a woman.” 

““A woman?” I queried in surprise. 
oe Jap? ” 

“No; a white woman—rather good- 
looking, too, with dark hair and eyes. 
She seemed to be waiting for him. After- 
ward, I made inquiries. She has been seen 
about there before.” 

“Who was she?” I asked, fancying that 
Miss Langdale had perhaps made another 
visit while she was out, although it did 
not seem possible. 

“T followed her to her house. Her name 
is Hackstaff.” 

“The first trained nurse!” I exclaimed. 

“Miss Hackstaff is an enigma,” con- 
fessed Kennedy. “At first, I thought that 
perhaps she might be one of those women 
whom the Oriental type fascinated, that 
she and Kato might be plotting. Then I 
have considered that perhaps her visits 
to Kato may be merely to get information, 


“T don’t 
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that she may have an ax to grind. Both 
Kato and she will bear watching, and ] 
have made arrangements to have it done. 
I’ve called on that young detective, Chase 
whom I’ve often used for the routine work 
of shadowing. There’s nothing more that 
we can do now until to-morrow, so we might 
as well turn in.” 

Early the next day, Kennedy was again 
at work, both in his own laboratory and 
in that of the Health Department, making 
further studies of the food and the effect 
it. had on the pigeons, as well as observing 
what changes were produced by the white 
tablets he had extracted from the yeast, 

It was early in the forenoon when the . 
buzzer on the laboratory door sounded, 
and I opened the door to admit Chase in a 
high state of excitement. 

“What has happened?” asked Craig 
eagerly. 

‘““Many things,” reported the young 
detective breathlessly. “To begin with, 
I followed Miss Hackstaff from her 
apartment this morning. She seemed to 
be worked up over something—perhaps 
had had a sleepless ‘night. As nearly as I 
could make, out, she was going about 
aimlessly. Finally, however, I found that 
she was getting into the neighborhood of 
Doctor Aitken’s and of the Forum. Well, 
when we got to the Forum, she stopped and 
waited in front of it—oh, I should say 
almost half an hour. I couldn’t make out 
what it was she wanted, but at last I 
found out.” He paused a moment, then 
raced on without urging. ‘Miss Lang- 
dale came out—and you should have seen 
the Hackstaff woman go for her!” He 
drew in his breath sharply at the reminis- 
cence. “TI thought there was going to be 
a murder done—on Riverside Drive! Miss 
Langdale screamed and ran back into the 
apartment. There was a good deal of 
confusion. The hall-boys came to the 
rescue. In the excitement, I managed to 
slip into the elevator with her. No one 
seemed to think it strange then that an 
outsider should be interested. I went up 
with her—saw Wardlaw as she poured out 
the story. He’s a queer one. Is he right?” 

“Why?” asked Craig indulgently. 

“He seems so nervous; things upset 
him so easily. Yet, after we had taken 
care of Miss Langdale and matters had 
quieted down, I thought I might get some 
idea of the cause of the fracas and asked 
him if he knew of any reason. Why, he 
looked at me kind of blankly, and I swear 
he acted as though he had almost forgotten 
it already. I tell you, he’s not right.” 

Remembering our own experience, I 
glanced significantly at Craig. f 

“Korsakoff’s syndrome?” I queried 
laconically. ‘Another example of a mind 
confused even on recent events?” 

Kennedy, however, was more interested 
in Chase. 

“What did Miss Hackstaff do?” he 
asked. : 

“T don’t know; I missed her. When! 
got out, she was gone.” ; 

“Pick her up again,” directed Craig. 
“Perhaps you'll get her at her place. And 
see, this time, if you can get what I ask 

ou.” 

“T’ll_ try,” returned Chase, much 
pleased at the words of commendation 
which Craig added as he left us again. 

It was early in the afternoon that the 
telephone-bell rang and I answered it. 
It was Chase calling Kennedy. I heard 
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ed by no other type of body. 
The Cole is the first Eight to 
announce its adoption of the 
Springfield type all-year-’round 
body. 


With this superb four-passenger 
body mounted on the mechani- 
cally perfect Cole Eight chassis, 
you are master of any situation 
that may arise at any time on 
any road. 


Make immediate arrangements 
with the Cole dealer for a dem- 
onstration. 


Take the ladies with you. 


Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupé ; ‘ $2195 
Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan , 4 $2195 
Cole-Springfield Towncar ; ; ‘ ‘ $2495 
7 Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car ‘ ° . $1595 
4 Passenger Cole Eight Tuxedo Roadster , . $1595 


All prices f. 0. b. Factory 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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There is no substi- 
tute for the man 
who is smoking 
Rameses. 


He himself will tell 
you so. He finds 
no satisfaction in 
any other cigarette 
when he happens 
to be out of his 
special brand. 


It’s as if there were a 
Rameses Club—an in- 
formal organization of 
men who are loyal to 
Rameses Cigarettes. 
They wear no emblem. 
Theyhavetheirloyalty 
only asacommon bond. 


They smoke only 
Rameses, “The Aristo- 
crat of Cigarettes,” be-. 
cause they find in no 
other brand the full 
flavor and distinctive 
aroma that Rameses 
alone possesses. 
No man who once becomes | 


a member of this Club ever 
leaves it. | 


Which is another way of, 
saying: ‘“‘Nobody ever) 
changes from Rameses.”’ 


STEPHANO BROS., Inc. | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


SEX QUESTIONS. 
ANSWERED 


The questions that we ask in 
childhood and all throughout life 
are answered in Stall’s Books. 

EIGHT SEPARATE BOOKS. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 


What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to 


Kiow 
What a.Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Womar Ought to 


Know 
What a Young Wife Cught to Know 
~S Woman of 45 Ought to 
now 


rn — 9 net, each, oe stp 
‘able of contents free. ta 
Dr. Stall booksellers, or 


Vir Publishing Co. 22.°°s2" Bulag tie” 


only half the conversation and there was 
not much of that, but I knew that some- 
thing was about to happen. Craig hastily 
summoned a cab, then, in rapid succession, 
called up Doctor Aitken and Leslie, for 
whom we stopped, as our driver shot us 
over to the Forum Apartments. 

There was no ceremony or unnecessary 
explanation about our presence as Ken- 
nedy entered and directed Miss Langdale 
to bring her patients into the little office- 
study of Doctor Wardlaw. 

Miss Langdale obeyed reluctantly. 
When she returned, I felt that it was 
appreciable that a change had taken 
place. Mrs. Wardlaw, at least, was 
improved. She was still ill, but she 
seemed to take a more lively interest in 
what was going on about her. As for 
Doctor Wardlaw, I could not see that 
there had been any improvement in him. 


| His nervousness had not abated. Kato, 


whom Kennedy summoned at the same 
time, preserved his usual imperturbable 
exterior. Miss Langdale, in spite of the 
incident of the morning, was quite as 
solicitous as ever of her charges. 

We had not long to wait for Doctor 
Aitken. He arrived, inquiring anxiously 
what had happened, although Kennedy 
gave none of us any satisfaction immedi- 
ately as to the cause of his quick action. 
Aitken fidgeted uneasily, glancing from 
Kennedy to Leslie, then to Miss Langdale 
and back at Kennedy, without reading any 
explanation in their faces. I knew that 
Craig was secretly taking his time, both 
for its effect on those present and to give 
Chase a chance. 

“Our poisons and our drugs,” he began, 
in a leisurely manner, at length, ‘‘are in 
many instances the close relatives of 
harmless compounds that represent the 
intermediate steps in the daily process of 
metabolism. There is much that I might 
say about protein poisons. However, 
that is not exactly what I want to talk 


| about—at least, at first.”’ 


He stopped to make sure that he had the 
attention of us all. As a matter of fact, his 
manner was such that he attracted cven 
the vagrant interest of the Wardlaws. 

“T do not know how much of his sus- 
picions Commissioner Leslie has com- 
municated to you,” he resumed, “but I 
believe that you have all heard of the 
disease beriberi, so common in the Far 


| East and known to the Japanese as 


kakké. It is a form of polyneuritis and, 
as you doubtless know, is now known to 
be caused, at least in the Orient, by the 
removal of the pericarp in the polishing of 
rice. Our milling of flour is, in a minor 
degree, analogous. To be brief, the disease 
arises from the lack in diet of certain 
substances or bodies which modern scien- 
tists call vitamines. Small quantities of 
these vital principles are absolutely 


| essential to normal growth and health, 


and even to life itself. They are nitrogen- 
ous compounds, and their absence gives 
rise to a class of serious disorders in which, 
at first, the muscles surrender their store 
of nitrogen. The nerves seem to be the 
preferred creditors, so to speak. They are 
affected only after muscles begin to waste. 
It is an abstruse subject, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to go deeper into it, now. 

“In my studies of the diet of this 
household,” continued Kennedy, ‘“‘I have 
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found that substances have been used in 
preparing food which kill vitamines. Ip 
short, the food has been denatured. 
Valuable elements, necessary elements, 
have been taken away——.” 

“T, sir, not always in kitchen, sir,” 
interrupted Kato, still deferential. “I not 
always know——” 

With a peremptory wave of his haiid, 
Kennedy silenced the Jap. 

“Tt has long been a question,” he 
hurried on, ‘whether these vitamines are 
tangible bodies or just special arrange- 
ments of molecules. Recently, government 
investigators have discovered that they 
are bodies that can be isolated by a special 
process from the filtrate of brewer’s yeast 
by Lloyd’s reagent. Five grams of this”— 
he held up some of the tablets he had made 
—‘for a sixty-kilogram person each day 
are sufficient. Unknown to you, I have 
introduced some of this substance into the 
food already deficient in vitamines. I 
fancy that even now I can detect a change.” 

He nodded toward Mrs. Wardlaw. 
There was a murmur of surprise in the 
room, but, before Craig could continue, 
the door opened and Mrs. Wardlaw 
uttered a nervous exclamation. There 
stood Chase with a woman. I recognized 
her immediately from Kennedy’s descrip- 
tion as Miss Hackstaff. 

Chase walked deliberately over to 
Kennedy and handed him something, while 
the nurse glanced calmly, almost with 
pity, at Mrs. Wardlaw, ignoring Wardlaw, 
then fixing her gaze venomously on Miss 
Langdale. Recalling the incident of the 
morning, I was ready to prevent, if neces- 
sary, a repetition now. Neither moved; 
but it was a thrilling, if silent, drama as 
the two women’ glared at each other. 

Kennedy was hastily comparing the 
anonymous note he had received with 
something Chase had brought. 

“Some one,” he shot cut suddenly, 
looking up and facing us, “has, as I have 
intimated, been removing or destroying 
the vital principle in the food—these 
vitamines. Clearly the purpose was to 
make this case look like an epidemic of 
beriberi—polyneuritis. That part has been 
clear to me from the first. It has been the 
source of this devilish plot which has been 
obscure— Just a moment, Kato—I will 
do the talking. My detective, Chase, has 
been doing some shadowing for me, as 
well as some turning-over of past history. 
He has found a woman, a nurse—more than 
a nurse, a secret lover—cast off in favor of 
another. Miss Hackstaff—you wrote that 
letter—it is your hand—for revenge—on 
Miss Langdale and——” 

“You shan’t have him!” almost hissed 
Helen Hackstaff. “If I cannot, noone shall!” 
Natalie Langdale faced her, defiant. 

“You are a jealous, suspicious person,” 
she cried. ‘Doctor Aitken knows 7 

‘One moment,” interrupted Craig; “ Mrs. 
Marbury is gone. Mrs. Wardlaw is weak- 
ened. Yet all who are affected with nerve- 
troubles are not necessarily suffering from 
polyneuritis. Some one here has been dilet- 
tanting withdeath. It isofno use,” hethun- 
dered, turning suddenly ona cowering figure; 
“you stood to win most, with the money 
and your unholy love. But Miss Hackstaff, 
cast off, has proved your nemesis. Your 
nervousness is the nervousness not of poly- 
neuritis but of guilt, Doctor Wardlaw!” 


The next Craig Kennedy story, The Submarine Mine, will appear in the November ‘ssue. 
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Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Furniture 


ere. te ee Ls 


a4 
| Fy 


Wo. 5552+ Suite with Karpenesque upholstery 
Chairs to match shown below 


OOD taste is a consideration wholly apart from price. The simple 

vase of the Japanese potter is artistic, although it may be purchased 
for a few pennies; in the same way, the design of moderately priced 
furniture may be good, bad, or indifferent. There is only one standard 
for KARPEN furniture, and that is the highest. 


THE KARPEN BOOK 0f DESIGNS 


If the KARPEN trademark is not on the,furniture shown you by your 
dealer, write us for our new book of designs E-to. We will be glad to 
send you this interesting and instructive book on receipt of fourteen 


cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, Chicago - 37th Street & Broadway, New York 


N0.§55§2 


No. 5552 
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Re cans 


Pronounced 
. “Sy-Ko” 


The New Liquid Paste 
Always Ready for Instant Use 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked out the water well 
from its radical, new paste jar, and does all its work 
without water—yet is always soft and moist—just thin 
enough for smooth, even spreading. CICO is a clean 
worker—its adjustable brush holder prevents sticky fingers. 
You can use CICO down to the last brushful—no hard 


chunks to throw away. It isa 


Carter Inx 


Quality Product 


Sticks Best When Spread Thin 


Try a 45c or 25c refill desk jar from your stationer. No screw cap 
to fuss with every time you use CICO. The adjustable brush holder 
seals the jar instantly. You can also get CICO in quarts and pints, 
spreader tubes and small bottles. 


Send for interesting booklet, ‘‘Writing Uncle Sam’s Good Name’’ 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


Boston New York 
Chicago Montreal 
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HOLEPRoOF 
Ho J IER 


Have Charming Style 
With Double Wear 


The Combination That Holeproof Gives 


Sixteen years ago folks to be needless drudgery, and it 
took it for granted that forced improvements in other 
hosiery could only wear brands of hose. Still no other 
a few times without maker has ever equaled Hole- 
holes, and mothers ex- proof's durability. 
pected to darn about one Millions of regular purchasers 
day a week. and thousands of voluntary let- 

But along came Hole- ters from all classes of wearers 


proof and set up a new-day prove that. 
standard. It exposed darning Now comes the new 


elepr@2tffesierg 


FOR 


Some styles are knit of superfine Japanese silk, others of fine- 
spun Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarns, lusterized by our ex- 
audios process. This adds strength and lasting beauty. By our 
methods coarse yarns are not necessary. Men’s, 25c per pair 
and up; Women’s and Children’s, 35c and up. 

You can get double service without extra cost in Holeproof. An 
obliging dealer will supply you. We ship direct, charges paid, 
if he fails to do so. 

Write for interesting booklet FREE and the 
names of the Holeproof stores in your town. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Kemveny, 10 Church Ger. Proesel. Fastend have n—thegen- 
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Once Too Often 


Two pairs of Tire Chains were in the tool box, 
but he did not stop to put them on. 


An evil impulse tempted him to continue over the wet pave- 
ments with bare tires. He ventured on for a few blocks and 
then, in a flash, came the frightful skid leaving death in its wake. 


How strange it is that some motorists are sometimes tempted to 
take a chance. They carry tire chains in their tool boxes, but they 
do not put them on at the first indication of slippery going. They 
wait too long once foo often and disastrous skidding accidents result. 


‘“‘Put On Tire Chains At the First Indication of Wet 
and Slippery Streets’’ 


is a Safety First Commandment of vital importance. 
It should always be obeyed by all Motorists for the 
protection of all road users. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 
ies, eS evo Bete. ae om e.e : 
B Mrs In Canada — DOMINION CHAIN CO.. Ltd... Niagara Falls, Ontario. J 
Yuan eis , ) 
hy 
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MIX IN ONE MINUTE 
WITH COLD WATER 


—-That appeals as strongly to the expert 
painter as it does to the housewife who ap- 
plies it herself— 


—Because that means good-bye to ordinary 
kalsomine with its boiling water and dissolving 
of glue, with its tedious cooling and necessary 
expert skill. 


—That places the finest effects in interior wall 
decorating -within the reach of everyone in the 
land. It gives the widest range of beautiful, 


That you may know how easy it is to prepare 
Alabastine, let us tell you how to go about it. 


For each five-pound package of Alabastine add 
two quarts of cold water and stir for one 
minute. Alabastine is then ready to apply. 


There is nothing more simple, except it may 
be its actual application. This is done by 
means of an ordinary flat wall brush—a little 
care, ’tis true—our instructions are simple and 
complete. ; 


Send for Alabastine Color Scheme Demonstrator—lIt’s FREE! 


A new and unique way showing color scheme possibilities with Alabastine. 
Gives complete idea of room effects.. We will a ae of 

requests for the Demonstrator. They will 
out in the order of receipt of requests for them, so 
kindly send in yours today. Address: 


Ask for Alabastine 
—not kalsomine— 
when you buy. See 
the red cross and 
circle is on each 
package you buy at 
the store and when 
delivered at your. 
home. At drug, hard- 
ware, paint stores. 


400 Grandville Rd. 








wah 


BURT 





That is one of the supreme 
advantages of Alabastine! 


The. Alabastine Company 





- 


Ne ee 





N , 
THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


velvety nature colors and the finest finished 
and most sanitary job imaginable. It makes a 
new home available, economical, and its ab- 
sence almost inexcusable, for the price of 
Alabastine is extremely reasonable. Compared 
with the present almost prohibitive price of 
flat wall paint that does not wash off satisfac- 
torily (and we. manufacture flat wall paint), or 
compared with wall paper that is now so high 


priced, Alabastine is the most economical in- 
terior wall decoration you can ufe. 





Most Beautiful Wall Tint ‘ o 


Then if you wish new and individual tints 
and colors you secure them by intermixing 
colors or tints of Alabastine. Complete and 
simple instructions are given for doing this. 


Hundreds of thousands of the most expert 
painters and decorators use Alabastine, as 
well as hundreds of thousands of houseown- 
ers and housewives. -Its ease of preparation 
and application makes it the popular interior — 
wall tint with everyone. 





be sent 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















little Care and 
little Cuticura 
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New Fables .in Slang 


(Continued from page 86) 


stood on any Public Thoroughfare and 


| checked off the Plain People as _ they 
| moped by, he would have noted that they 


were not very deep behind the Ears or 
gleamy in the Eyes. 
The Plain People are worth dying for 


| until you bunch them and give them the 
| cold Once-Over, and then they impress the 
| impartial Observer as being slightly Bovine, 
| with a large Percentage of Vegetable 
| Tissue. 


| 


The Cleanser and Sterilizer did not need 


| the Salary and he was all booked up with 
| his own Plans, but when he put his Ear 
| to the Ground and heard the imaginary 
| Cry for Help from thousands of lowly 
| Plebes who were getting the short end of 


every Divvy, he said it was a time for 
Sacrificial Devotion; so he came out as a 


| Candidate for the Legislature. 


~ DoWonders for 
flatrand Skin 


The Soap for all toilet purposes, 
the Ointment to soothe and soften. 


Sample Each Free by Mail 


With 32-p. book on the skin. Address post-card: 
“Cuticura, Dept. 3B, Boston.’’ Sold everywhere. 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if 
not as represented. Send outline of 
foot. Use my Improved Instep 
Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist Estab. 1901 
Marbridge Building 
Dept. C. F., 1328 Broadway (at 34th St.), New York 





His Card appeared in the Evening 
Paper, and early next Morning earnest 


| Men might have been seen bending over 


Grindstones and sharpening up their 


| Snickersnees. 


Mr. Foster thought he was Popular 


| because he had been Militant, Construc- 


tive, and Altruistic. 

The poor Simp’ had not made a Close 
Study of the Average Citizen who wears a 
614 Hat and likes to Whittle, or he would 
have known that the popular Johnny is 
one who never stirs up the Animals. 

Among the Managers of the Party 
Machine were many Ex-Barkeeps, former 
Poker Players, perjuring Tax Dodgers, and 
amateur High Binders who had _ been 
waiting for years to take a Punch at the 
lily-white Samaritan. 

They passed the word out to the Rough 


; Necks and when the Convention Assem- 


bled, it promptly nominated for the 


| Legislature a two-fisted Hick who raised 


Bull Dogs for a Living. 
Mr. Foster saw that the Will of the 
People had been thwarted by secret 


| Maneuvers of the corrupt Leaders. 


He decided it was about time for some 
one to put a Crimp in the professional 
Yeggmen, so he came out, as bold as you 
please, and announced himself as an 
Independent Candidate. 

His Dope was that the Sovereign Voters 


| would scan his Record and find that he 
| had been in the forefront of every Move- 


ment for the Common Good and then 


| rush to his support En Masse. 


‘Yours. Old Tires 


i : + 12 DY “half-soling” 
Get 5,000 Miles More Service them with Shes 
Studded Treads thesame as European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years. 30,000 American Mo- 
torists have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year intire neg ial 
s I. is the sign 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture nese you 
get with every Desai Bast a see. 
° without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Fri ee express and allow ae tone ge. 
S . Discou t offered to motorists in new ter- 
pecial in ritory on first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details 
Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 
@® MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT = 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
1012 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. J-12 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 
720-1210 Woolworth 1} ldg., New York City 


Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of guarantee, 
J sample and booklet "10,000 Miles on One Set of Ties.” ff 


: 
| 


It is quite true that the Citizens got a 


| line on his Past Performances, and this is 


what the Investigation netted him: 

Sixty per cent. of the Residents remem- 
bered with gratitude his efforts to clean 
up the overgrown Village. The other forty 


; still nursed a Grudge. 


Perhaps thirty per cent. of the Male 
Population continued to dream of the 


|Happy Days—Right Foot on the Rail, 
| Cheese Sandwich in left Mitt, a Scuttle 


in the Right. 

At last they were to have a chance to 
throw the Boots into the Gink who had 
driven them out into the Desert to die 
of Thirst. 

Did the Poker Players and their Friends 


circulate quietly and do any Rapping? 
Possibly they influenced only about 19 
per cent. of the Electors, but they certainly 
lined up the Sporting Element. 

The Lady Pinkertons had not forgotten 
about the Hussy who worked in the 
Office. 

A good many of them told their Husbands 
not to shame the Sons and Daughters by 
voting for a Satyr. 

Inasmuch as these same Husbands were 
already sore at Mr. Foster on three or 
four outside Counts, and a little Jealous 
on account of the Blonde, the Women 
had no trouble in organizing about 15 
per cent. of the Registered Voters on the 
Moral Issue alone. 

Estimating that Mr. Foster had offended 
30 per cent. of the Citizens by his demand 
for Street Improvements, 60 per cent. by 
his Agitation for a new Court House, 15 
or 20 per cent. by his Sandbagging for the 
Y. M. C. A. and Hospital, and possibly 
25 per cent. more by various Activities 
scattered over a period of Years, one has 
only to step to the Adding Machine and 
do a little Finger Work to discover that 
Mr. Foster’s name was Dennis X. Mud 
with about 240 per cent. of the high- 
minded Peers to whom he had entrusted 
his Cause. 

When the Returns were all in, the man 
who had converted Nubbinville from a 
Mud Puddle to a Beauty Spot looked at 
the Figures and decided that he had been 
running on the Prohibition Ticket. 

Did he become embittered and rave 
about being Knifed by those whom he had 
pulled out of the Ditch. 

Not-a-tall. 

He simply said, “Oh, Scissors!’ and took 
a Vacation. 

Turning the Business over to a pet 
Nephew, he moved out to a Bungalow near 
the Country Club which he had forced 
on the reluctant Community. 

After saving Humanity for Years, he 
took off his Soldier Clothes and enlisted 
for a never-ending Battle with Colonel 
Bogey. 

Once in a while the Town needs some 
one to grab hold and organize Public 
Sentiment and get Results. 

The Committee which has been named 
for that Purpose gets together. 

The Members sit around a Table and 
look at each other, benumbed and helpless- 
like, just as sprightly as a Congress of 
Jelly Fish. 

They know that they need a Pace- 
Maker with Pep and Ideas, and they long 
for the friendly Aid of good old Foster, 
the Guy that they Harpooned in 18 
different Places. 


Sometimes they ask him to come back 
and be the Village Patsy once more, but 
he nearly always has an Engagement with 
the Pro to go out on the Course and over- 
come a Slice. 


Moral: If you have to be Burned at the 
Stake, be a Good Fellow and collect your 
own Fire-wood. 


The next New Fable in Slang will tell of All that Triangle Stuff as sized up 
by the Meal Ticket. 
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One of Every 7 Men Is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 
Which Will It Be? 


OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Protect 

yourself and your family now—while you can. Three cents a day will do it if you 
are ina ‘‘Preferred” occupation. The cost of a couple of newspapers brings $1,250 to 
$3,250 in ease of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of 
two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or eye, $250 for death from 
any cause. ($50 added to above payments for death if you insure while under 40 years of 
age.) Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 


® ATNA-IZE ® 


If you have other policies, add this because it’s so good. If you have no other ‘ 


° a ¢ 
policy, get this one now. You’re in danger every moment. Send the coupon for 7% 
the whole story and protect your family while you can. ie 

You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident 4 - 

It isn’t only railroad wrecks and shipwrecks and fall- |Atna benefit and A‘tna paid for his oper- ? P 
ing elevators you have to fear. ation. 

One man was hit in the eye by a snapping rubber Oo an tripped a flight of 7 
band. It put him in bed for six weeks. He was Aitna- spelen. talk headin ke py ae 7 
ized, so he drew his weekly indemnity. to bed for two months. He was 7 es s . 

One man was struck in the head with a base ball. J®tna-ized, so he drew a week- 4 a PS) a Rng 
He had to have a surgical operation and was unable to _ ly income and turned his hos- 7 ae e aa rs 
leave his home for three weeks. He drew his weekly _ pital bill over to AStna. 7 “ an ce & oe 

# sf a x oS O° 

Send the Coupon for the whole story 7 ra et as SS SES 

7 . . a) rs ars — & &?” 

AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 7 © © Hg Seo. 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. of ng ISSO L 

The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 7 o 2 oy xs Ke ¢ 
and Liability Insurance 4 aa - Ros as #s° OF Se 

Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines Ps RS Ps Ke Sar res™ Cd & 
An ETNA agent hasa national advertising campaign wesking dns hinell the time ad o - 44 9 Vv s v 



































“NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes and 
little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At all druggists (1oc., 25c). Or send us 25¢ 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. Be 
sure to get the genuine. Always in glass 
bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO.,NEW YORK 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 


New Life”’ 

By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the 
secrets of marrted happiness, so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter sub- 
jects here as this book i is not meant 


for children. (A 
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Prepaid. 


Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work into 
as many  neighbor- 
hoods as possible we 
will, for a limited time, 
send one copy of our 
special $3.00 edition 
to any reader of this 
Magazine,” postpaid, 
upon receipt of 82.00. 
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The Moon-Maker 


(Continued from page 24) 


on the Appian Way, where Miss Beebe 
resided. He had never liked women, any- 
way—not since they had insisted on swath- 
ing him as a child in flannel soaked in 
various kinds of healing oils, and his expe- 
rience with Miss Beebe and the McGee 
had not increased his regard. They were 
fools—or just scrawny fakers, aping intel- 
ligence like Miss Beebe, who filled him 
with disgust. Yet, had he known it, that 
withered virgin adored the ground upon 
which Bennie’s carpet slippers trod, and 
she had not raised the rent on him for 
eighteen years. Such are life’s tragedies. 
And now to be sent to one of the de- 
spised sex to crave succor, to beg for 
aid, humbly to be shown how to solve 
a not extraordinarily difficult problem 
in astronomical mathematics—it simply 
made him sick. He wouldn’t go to her— 
he simply wouldn’t! 

As he sat on his bed, smoking defiantly 
an after-breakfast pipe, he could see her 
in his mind’s eye,—a lean, flat-chested, 
bony person, with a sharp nose and chin, 
thin gray hair—and a mole, perhaps. 
“Snippy’’—that is what she would be 
like—on the Beebe order! She would lis- 
ten to him with a supercilious sniff and 





| condescend patrpnizingly to put him in 


the wrong. Yet, he was very anxious to 
solve his problem, for ever since he had 
navigated the Flying Ring back from 
Ungava, he had been meditating on the 
possibilities afforded by this machine, 
which could negative the force of gravity. 
No; he must suppress his natural feelings 
in the matter and seek out this horny old 
maid—the research professor of applied 

mathematics at the National Institute— 
and get it over with. But he wouldn’t 
change his collar for her—no, sir! 

Still recalcitrant, he took the car over 
to Georgetown and inquired of the porter 
at the observatory for the research pro- 
fessor. The nearer he got to her the more 
averse he was to calling upon any woman 
for assistance; but once having appealed to 
the porter, it was too late to draw back, 
particularly when the latter conducted 
him to the door of a small room overlook- 
ing the garden, knocked, and left him 
there. 

‘Come in!” 

The words had a certain musical quality 
as if half sung, although spoken, and while 
he did not recognize the voice, its cheer- 
fulness communicated itself to the dejected 
spirits of the professor. With his pipe still 
in his mouth, to show his superiority, 
Hooker turned the knob and pushed open 
the door. 





There, between two high French win- 
dows, sat the tan tailor-made girl! She 
had evidently been dictating, for a weaz 
| ened stenographic-looking male with a 


tonsure bending over a note-book with 


clevated pen | As Professor Hooker 
tered the tcnogt phet rose Littl, 
{ the t 7 M4 wiv lifted her tace 
1 thy i r ral sul 
Goal mo ‘ Phen turning to the 
t¢ i’ ipher Vo may ree Stebben 
Hiroshito 1 hve of Thern I 
Kh rue | t her , g th em 


“Are you the. research professor of ap- 
plied mathematics?” he exclaimed, as the 
stenographer slid by him. 

“That’s me,”’ she laughed. 

“TI ought to have guessed it,” responded 
Bennie humbly. 

‘“‘How did you get on with your prob- 
lem?” 

“T didn’t,” he replied. “The truth is, 
I got side-tracked on something else.” 

Then, suddenly becoming conscious of 
his pipe, he thrust it hurriedly into his 
trousers pocket. 

“For heaven’s sake go on smoking!” 
said the girl. ‘I don’t believe you could 
think at all without your pipe.” 

“That’s true, too,’’ said Bennie, re- 
placing it where it belonged, with grati- 
tude. “Do you mind taking a look at these 
equations? I’m after something different 
this time—not as hard as the other one— 
but I’m not sure of the solution.” He 
laid his note-book down before her. 

The girl glanced at it thoughtfully for 
a moment, and, drawing toward her a pad 
of yellow paper, she swiftly integrated the 
equation before Bennie’s embarrassed but 
admiring eyes. 

“I suppose one gets groggy occasion- 
ally,’ she said. ‘“‘Of course I can see 
that you’re on some gravitational prob- 
lem.” 

‘“Yes,”’ he replied; ‘I’m trying to cal- 
culate the rate at which the velocity of the 
Flying Ring—Pax’s antigravity machine 
that I found up in Labrador, you know— 
would increase as it left the earth if I 
took it out into space. The attraction of 
gravitation, at a distance, say, of twelve 
thousand miles above the earth would 
amount to comparatively little, and our 
velocity would increase at a simply terrific 
rate. I must get an absolute solution of 
the problem. Skooting round in space 
would have to be done by a sort of dead 
reckoning, I suppose, anyhow, but a knowl- 
edge of our velocity would be essential, 
wouldn't ite 

“By ‘our velocity’ do you mean that 
you are planning to take me with you? 
inquired the young lady pleasantly. 

At this highly indelicate suggestion, 
Professor Hooker stared at his fair com- 
panion blankly. 

“You—I—thunder—no!” he _ stam- 
mered, suddenly turning pink and experi- 
encing a sensation of warm. stickiness 
around his collar. ‘‘Wouldn’t do at all, 
you know! No idea of such a thing! 
Hope you didn’t think——” 

She leaned back again in her chair and 
rested her head against the wall, looking 
dreamily over Bennie’s head to a great 
astronomical chart hanging upon the op- 
posite side of the room. 





“You know,” she responded, and there 
was almost a suggestion of awe in her 
voice. “EL have sometimes thought of 
the unlimited possibilities which th Fly 
ing Ring would afford to a person who had 
the courage to avai! himself —or herselt 
of them There is nothing, so as | 
can see lo prevent your navig ting the 
King anywhere in space Prov 1 you 
rranged for a suflicient supply sygen 
flight to the moon would hardly resent 
inv diffeulties at all 
Very litth inaweredl He It 
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Do Wonders for 
Hatrand Skin 


The Soap for all toilet purposes, 
the Ointment to soothe and soften. 


Sample Each Free by Mail 


With 32-p. book on the skin. Address post-card: 
“Cuticura, Dept. 3B, Boston."’ Sold everywhere. 
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ACHFELDT'S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 

of the enlarged joiut and buniun. 

Sent on approval. Money back if 

not as represented. Send outline of 

foot. Use my Improved Instep 

Support for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free 
tn plain envelope. 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist Estab. fo07 
Marbridge Building 

Dept. C. F., 1328 Broadway (at 34th St.), New Yerk 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Continued from page 86) 


stood on any Public Thoroughfare and 
ked off the Plain People as they 
he would have noted that they 
Ears or 


( hex 
mop d by, 
were not very deep behind the 
gleamy in the Eyes. 

rhe Plain People are worth dying for 
until you bunch them and give them the 
cold Once-Over, and then they impress the 
impartial Observer as being slightly Bovine, 
with a large Percentage of Vegetable 
Tissue. 

The Cleanser and Sterilizer did not need 
the Salary and he was all booked up with 
his own Plans, but when he put his Ear 
to the Ground and heard the imaginary 
Cry for Help from thousands of lowly 
Plebes who were getting the short end of 
every Divvy, he said it was a time for 
Sacrificial Devotion; so he came out as a 
' Candidate for the Legislature. 

His Card appeared in the Evening 
Paper, and early next Morning earnest 
Men might have been seen bending over 
Grindstones and _ sharpening up their 
Snickersnees. 

Mr. Foster thought he was Popular 
because he had been Militant, Construc- 

| tive, and Altruistic. 

The poor Simp had not made a Close 

| Study of the Average Citizen who wears a 
614 Hat and likes to Whittle, or he would 
have known that the popular Johnny is 
one who never stirs up the Animals. 

Among the Managers of the Party 
Machine were many Ex-Barkeeps, former 
Poker Players, perjuring Tax Dodgers, and 
amateur High Binders who had been 
waiting for years to take a Punch at the 

| lily-white Samaritan. 

They passed the word out to the Rough 
Necks and when the Convention Assem- 
bled, it promptly nominated for the 
| Legislature a two-fisted Hick who raised 
| Bull Dogs for a Living. 
| Mr. Foster saw that the Will of the 
| People had been thwarted by secret 
Maneuvers of the corrupt Leaders. 

He decided it was about time for some 
one to put a Crimp in the professional 
Yeggmen, so he came out, as bold as you 
| please, and announced himself as an 
Independent Candidate. 

His Dope was that the Sovereign Voters 
| would scan his Record and find that he 
| had been in the forefront of every Move- 

ment for the Common Good and then 
| rush to his support En Masse. 

| It is quite true that the Citizens got a 

line on his Past Performances, and this is 
what the Investigation netted him: 

Sixty per cent. of the Residents remem- 
| bered with gratitude his efforts to clean 
up the overgrown Village. The other forty 
still nursed a Grudge. 

Perhaps thirty per cent. of the Male 
Population continued to dream of the 
|'Happy Days—Right Foot on the Rail, 
Cheese Sandwich in left Mitt, a Scuttle 
in the Right. 

At last they were to have a chance to 
throw the Boots into the Gink who had 
driven them out into the Desert to die 
of Thirst. 

Did the Poker Players and their Friends 


| 
| 
| 
| 


circulate quietly and do any Rapping? 
Possibly they influenced only about 10 
per cent. of the Electors, but they certainly 
lined up the Sporting Element. 

The Lady Pinkertons had not forgotten 
about the Hussy who worked in the 
Office. 

A good many of them told their Husbands 
not to shame the Sons and Daughters by 
voting for a Satyr. 

Inasmuch as these same Husbands were 
already sore at Mr. Foster on three or 
four outside Counts, and a little Jealous 
on account of the Blonde, the Women 
had no trouble in organizing about 15 
per cent. of the Registered Voters on the 
Moral Issue alone. 

Estimating that Mr. Foster had offended 
30 per cent. of the Citizens by his demand 
for Street Improvements, 60 per cent. by 
his Agitation for a new Court House, 15 
or 20 per cent. by his Sandbagging for the 
Y. M. C. A. and Hospital, and possibly 
25 per cent. more by various Activities 
scattered over a period of Years, one has 
only to step to the Adding Machine and 
do a little Finger Work to discover that 
Mr. Foster’s name was Dennis X. Mud 
with about 240 per cent. of the high- 
minded Peers to whom he had entrusted 
his Cause. 

When the Returns were all in, the man 
who had converted Nubbinville from a 
Mud Puddle to a Beauty Spot looked at 
the Figures and decided that he had been 
running on the Prohibition Ticket. 

Did he become embittered and rave 
about being Knifed by those whom he had 
pulled out of the Ditch. 

Not-a-tail. 

He simply said, “‘Oh, Scissors!’’ and took 
a Vacation. 

Turning the Business over to a pet 
Nephew, he moved out’to a Bungalow near 
the Country Club which he had forced 
on the reluctant Community. 

After saving Humanity for Years, he 
took off his Soldier Clothes and enlisted 
for a never-ending Battle with Colonel 
Bogey. 

Once in a while the Town needs some 
one to grab hold and organize Public 
Sentiment and get Results. 

The Committee which has been named 
for that Purpose gets together. 

The Members sit around a Table and 
look at each other, benumbed and helpless- 
like, just as sprightly as a Congress of 
Jelly Fish. 

They know that they need a Pace- 
Maker with Pep and Ideas, and they long 
for. the friendly Aid of good old Foster, 
the Guy that they Harpooned in 18 
different Places. 


Sometimes they ask him to come back 
and be the Village Patsy once moxe, but 
he nearly always has an Engagement with 
the Pro to go out on the Course and over- 
come a Slice. 


Moral: If you have to be Burned at the 
Stake, be a Good Fellow and collect your 
own Fire-wood. 


The next New Fable in Slang will tell of All that Triangle Stuff as sized up 


by the Meal Ticket. 
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One of Every 7 Men Is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 
Which Will It Be? 


OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Protect 

yourself and your family now—while you can. Three cents a day wiil do it if you 
are in a ‘‘Preferred” occupation. The cost of a couple of newspapers brings $1,250 to 
$3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of 
two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or eye, $250 for death from 
any cause. ($50 added to above payments for death if you insure while under 40 years of 
age.) Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 
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You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident a 


It isn’t only railroad wrecks and shipwrecks and fall- 


ing elevators you have to fear. 
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ation. 4 
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“NEW.SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes and 
little hurts. It orms a water-proof cover- 
ing that th the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At all druggists (1oc., 25c). Or send us 25c. 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. Be 
sure to get the genuine. Always in glass 
bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


tbis complete informative book 
“The Science of a 


New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the 
secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter sub- 
jects here as this book is not meant 
for children. (Agents wanted): 
$8.00. In order to in- Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
troduce this work into} Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. 

Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. An- 


as many neighbor- . : 
. = atomy of Reproduction. Amatiyeness: Con- 
hoods as possible we tinence. Children. Genius. 
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special $3.00 edition] Married Life is Secured. 
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and complete table of contents 
mailed FREE. 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the 


MORLEY PHONE 


I’ve a pair in my ears now, 
but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eyes. 

Invisible, comfortable, 
= weightless and harmless. 

Anyone can adjust it.’ Over one hundred thousand 

sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
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by William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
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The Moon-Maker 


(Continued from page 24) 


on the Appian Way, where Miss Beebe 
resided. He had never liked women, any- 
way—not since they had insisted on swath- 
ing him as a child in flannel soaked in 
various kinds of healing oils, and his expe- 
rience with Miss Beebe and the McGee 
had not increased his regard. They were 
fools—or just scrawny fakers, aping intel- 
ligence like Miss Beebe, who filled him 
with disgust. Yet, had he known it, that 
withered virgin adored the ground upon 
which Bennie’s carpet slippers trod, and 
she had not raised the rent on him for 
eighteen years. Such are life’s tragedies. 
And now to be sent to one of the de- 
spised sex to crave succor, to beg for 
aid, humbly to be shown how to solve 
a not extraordinarily difficult problem 
in astronomical mathematics—it simply 
made him sick. He wouldn’t go to her— 
he simply wouldn’t! 

As he sat on his bed, smoking defiantly 
an after-breakfast pipe, he could see her 
in his mind’s eye,—a lean, flat-chested, 
bony person, with a sharp nose and chin, 
gray hair—and a mole, perhaps. 
““Snippy”—that is what she would be 
like—on the Beebe order! She would lis- 


| ten to him with a supercilious sniff and 


condescend patronizingly to put him in 
the wrong. Yet, he was very anxious to 
solve his problem, for ever since he had 
navigated the Flying Ring back from 
Ungava, he had been meditating on the 
possibilities afforded by this machine, 
which could negative the force of gravity. 
No; he must suppress his natural feelings 
in the matter and seek out this horny old 
maid—the research professor of applied 
mathematics at the National Institute— 
and get it over with. But he wouldn’t 
change his collar for her—no, sir! 

Still recalcitrant, he took the car over 
to Georgetown and inquired of the porter 
at the observatory for the research pro- 
fessor. The nearer he got to her the more 
averse he was to calling upon any woman 
for assistance; but once having appealed to 
the porter, it was too late to draw back, 
particularly when the latter conducted 
him to the door of a small room overlook- 
ing the garden, knocked, and left him 
there. 

“Come in! 

The words had a certain musical quality 
as if half sung, although spoken, and while 
he did not recognize the voice, its cheer- 
fulness communicated itself to the dejected 
spirits of the professor. With his pipe still 
in his mouth, to show his superiority, 
Hooker turned the knob and pushed open 
the door. 

There, between two high French win- 
dows, sat the tan tailor-made girl! She 
had evidently been dictating, for a weaz- 
ened, stenographic-looking male with a 
tonsure was bending over a note-book with 
elevated pencil. As Professor Hooker 
entered, the stenographer arose stiffly, 
and the tan young lady lifted her face 
tow ard the door and said, 

“Good morning!” Then turning to the 
stenographer: ‘‘You may go, Stebbens. 
I want seven copies of that condensation 
of Hiroshito’s ‘Theory of Thermic In- 
duction.’”’ 

Bennie stared at her, choking with em- 
barrassment. 


$9? 


“Are you the research professor of ap- 
plied mathematics?” he exclaimed, as the 
stenographer slid by him. : 

“That’s me,” she laughed. 

“T ought to have guessed it,”’ 
Bennie humbly. 

“How did you get on with your prob- 
lem?” 

“T didn’t,” he replied. ‘The truth is, 
I got side-tracked on something else.” 

Then, suddenly becoming conscious of 
his pipe, he thrust it hurriedly into his 
trousers pocket. 

“For heaven’s sake go on smoking!” 
said the girl. “I don’t believe you could 
think at all without your pipe.” 

“That’s true, too,’ said Bennie, re- 
placing it where it belonged, with grati- 
tude. ‘Do you mind taking a look at these 
equations? I’m after something different 
this time—not as hard as the other one— 
but I’m not sure of the solution.” He 
laid his note-book down before her. 

The girl glanced at it thoughtfully for 
a moment, and, drawing toward her a pad 
of yellow paper, she swiftly integrated the 
equation before Bennie’s embarrassed but 
admiring eyes. 

“T suppose one gets groggy occasion- 
ally,” she said. “Of course I can see 
that you’re on some gravitational prob- 
lem.” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I’m trying to cal- 
culate the rate at which the velocity of the 
Flying Ring—Pax’s antigravity machine 
that I found up in Labrador, you know— 
would increase as it left the earth if I 
took it out into space. The attraction of 
gravitation, at a distance, say, of twelve 
thousand miles above the earth would 
amount to comparatively little, and our 
velocity would increase at a simply terrific 
rate. I must get an absolute solution of 
the problem. Skooting round in space 
would have to be done by a sort of dead 
reckoning, I suppose, anyhow, but a knowl- 
edge of our velocity would be essential, 
wouldn't it?” 

“By ‘our velocity’ do you mean that 
you are planning to take me with you?” 
inquired the young lady pleasantly. 

At this highly indelicate suggestion, 
Professor Hooker stared at his fair com- 
panion blankly. 

“You—I—thunder—no!” he stam- 
mered, suddenly turning pink and experi- 
encing a sensation of warm stickiness 
around his collar. ‘“‘Wouldn’t do at all, 
you know! No idea of such a thing! 
Hope you didn’t think 

She leaned back again in her chair and 
rested her head against the wall, looking 
dreamily over Bennie’s head to a great 
astronomical chart hanging upon the op- 
posite side of the room. 

“You know,” she responded, and there 
was almost a suggestion of awe in her 
voice. “I have sometimes thought of 
the unlimited possibilities which the Fly- 
ing Ring would afford to a person who had 
the courage to avail himself—or herself— 
of them. There is nothing, so far as I 
can see, to prevent your navigating the 
Ring anywhere in space. Provided you 
arranged for a sufficient supply of oxygen, 
a flight to the moon would hardly present 
any difficulties at all.” 

“Very little,” answered Bennie. 


responded 
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Pays up to $1800, with annual vaca- 
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is perfectly plain that Pax had anticipated 
just such a flight, for the Ring is fully 
equipped with oxygen-tanks and all sorts 
of similar appliances. It may be that he 
actually did visit the moon! So long as 
I can get uranium cylinders for my tractor, 
I could takethe Ring anywhere. But there 
are other considerations, certain chances 
that a chap oughtn’t to take—unless he 
hopes to accomplish something worth 
while. The navigation of interplanetary 
space is an entirely new game, and the 
chances are that, no matter how much 
care I took, I shouldn’t learn all the rules 
the first time. Then, if anything went 
wrong bs 

“Tf anything went wrong, and your 
engine ran down, or something happened 

















’ OF Italian. Take advantage of the war situa- 
tion! Better your position. Extend 
your business to South American 
countries. Brush up on the language 
you studied at school or college and 
make it of practical use. Acquire a 
new language, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacifie Exposition) 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 
atime. It is a pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 
the family can enjoy. By practice during spare moments you 
can in a short time speak, and understand a uew language. 
Write for free ‘* Language Treatise,"’ particulars of Trial 
Offer, EasyPayments. Our records fit all talking machines 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 915 Putnam Blég., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and sOcial suc- 
cess is the ability toremember. I can 
make your mind an infallible classi- 
fied index from which you can in- 
stantly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
, | Dames, faces. Enables you to con- 

centrate, develop self-control, over- 
come bashfulness, address an audi- 
ence. Easy. Simple. The result of 
20 years experience in developing 
memories of thousands. Write today 
for copy of my book “How to Re- 
member” and Copyrighted Intensely 
Interesting Memory Test Free; also 
how to obtain FREE copy of my 
book “How to Speak in Public.” 


Dickson School of Memory, 751 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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to your machinery, you might find your- 
self caught between the gravitation of the 
moon and of the earth and whirling round 
and round forever through the universe.”’ 

Bennie took a long pull on his pipe. 

“That would be a new kind of immor- 
tality, wouldn’t it?” he remarked whim- 
sically. 


V 


THERE was soon no doubt regarding 
Thornton’s prediction. Careful observa- 
tion, supplemented by independent calcu- 
lations, demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture that the asteroid Medusa would cer- 
tainly pass through the head of the comet, 
which now blazed nightly in the sky like 
the beam of a huge search-light. Never 
‘had such a meteor been known before, 
for it surpassed in brilliancy and size the 
famous comet of 1811. All night long the 
streets of every American city were filled 
with crowds of people watching the huge 
fire-ball, the diameter of which appeared 
to the terrestrial observer to be nearly 
half that of the moon itself. From the 
dawn of time these dragons of the sky have 
caused consternation in the hearts, not 
only of the ignorant savage but in those 
of the half-civilized as well, and even 
among the educated classes there still 
lingers some echo of that fear, inherited 
through millions of generations of men, who, 
from the birth of the race, have sought 
to read upon the scroll of the heavens the 
tracings of the hand of Fate. And so the 
boulevards of the capital swarmed with 


| thousands of people, who gazed in silence 


at this monster of the sky. Unlike the 
Chinese, who endeavor to scare away such 
celestial demons by exploding firecrackers 
and making all the noise humanly possi- 
ble, these Occidental multitudes viewed 
the comet in solemn if not religious awe, 
realizing poignantly, for the first time, that 
our universe is not protected from attack 
by wandering celestial bodies. Had a 
hostile Zeppelin appeared upon the horizon, 
a fleet of aeroplanes would have instantly 
arisen to meet and destroy it. But no 
known human agency existed which could 
go forth to challenge and possibly vanquish 
a fire-monster appearing thus malevolently 
out of the infinity of space. The man in 
the street walked with his nose pointing 
to the midnight zenith, and next morning 
complained at breakfast of having a most 
unaccountable ‘‘crick” in his neck; but 
the crowd was still save for the newsboys, 
who ran hither and thither shouting 
shrilly: “‘Extree! Extree! All about the 


999 


comic! 


Consumptive old men, gray-bearded _ 
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and withered survivors of antebellum 
days, wastrails of the vissitudes of fortune 
came crawling out of garrets to set up 
small, battered brass telescopes on weather- 
beaten mahogany tripods. And about 
these collected knots of people, who eager- 
ly paid small sums to get a nearer view of 
this astonishing phenomenon which por- 
tended no one knew what. In the “‘black- 
and-tan” quarters of the city, the im- 
passioned tones of the exhorters, mingled 
with the groans and wailings of converts 
and the chant of salvation-hymns, filled 
the air, for there, at least, the conviction 
prevailed that the day of Judgment was 
at hand, and that the sheep were at last 
to be definitely separated from the goats. 


Four days after the meeting of comet 
and asteroid, which was duly reported by 
observing astronomers, newsboys were 
again crying, ‘‘Extra!” in the streets of 
Washington. An evening paper had been 
made the recipient of the following, the 
result of calculation on the part of Thorn- 
ton: 


EARTH TO BE ANNIHILATED! 
ASTEROID ‘‘MEDUSA” WILL TORPEDO OUR 
PLANET ON APRIL 22. CATACLASM NOW 
ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN 

It is announced positively by the officials 
of the National Observatory that the asteroid 
Medusa, having been arrested in its orbit by 
its collision with the ¢omet, is now plunging 
toward the sun with an increasing hourly accele- 
ration and will undoubtedly hit the earth in less 
than five months from to-day. Calculations 
have shown that the point of impact will be in 
Mexico on the line of latitude passing through 
Tampico, though it is possible that the body 
may fall in the Pacific if the time of arrival is 
a little later than that predicted, or in the gulf 
of Mexico, if earlier. The opinions held by the 
leading scientific men of the country as to the 
immediate effects of the collision differ in the 
extreme. Some consider that, aside from earth- 
quakes, tidal waves and considerable atmos- 
pheric disturbances, the destructive effects 
will be confined to an area of not more than 
three or four hundred miles radius. Others 
believe, however, that the concussion will 
destroy all life over the greater part of two 
Americas, and that the “splash” of the aster- 
oid will bury the United States under a layer 
of fused rock, broken stones, dust, and mud to 
a depth varying from several miles in Texas 
to several feet in Maine and Oregon. All agree, 
however, in the belief that every building in 
the United States will be razed to the ground 
by the shock, and that the atmospheric dis- 
turbances will be such as to render the loss of 
life enormous over the entire continent. 

The most extreme view is that taken by 
Professor Katz, of Columbia, who asserts that 
the impact will reduce our globe to powder. 
His colleague, Professor Smithers, claims that 
that part of the earth’s surface subjected to the 
blow will be entirely fused and vaporized, 
while other scientists believe that the con- 
current earthquake shock will travel completely 
around the earth and destroy all life upon both 
hemispheres. All agree that, if nothing worse 
occurs, the vast bulk of the asteroid will pene- 
trate the film of the earth’s surface for several 
hundred miles, the globe’s diurnal rotation 
will be affected, its shape will be changed, 
and its orbit around the sun will be altered. 
Ultimate consequences cannot be predicted but 
THE END OF THE WORLD IS AT HAND! 


The civilized world received the as- 
tounding news of the pending annihilation 
of the earth, first, with the amused silence 
of incredulity, and then with a gasp of 
horror that swept over the entire surface 
of the globe. The immediate reaction of 


the human brain to this inconceivable 
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Answer the Call | 
of the Great Outdoors with a Bradley 


When the trout is running, 
When the partridge whirrs, 
When all Nature calls you 
Then— 

Slip into a Bradley and out of care. 


(THESE healthy, happy folks 

always take Bradleys with 
them, because Bradleys are close 
friends of the family. You will 
find them in the woods, on the 
seashore, at the fashionable re- 
sort—everywhere. That’s the 
Bradley story—and you can Jzve 
it—the whole family can live it. 


Get a Bradley for whatever you 
do—work or play—inside or out 
—Winter and Summer. The 
Bradley name covers everything 


in knitted coats—silks, fibre-silks 
and worsteds for style occasions, 
light and heavy pure wool coats 
for all sport activities, and plain 
coats for every-day work. Every 
need of men, women and chil- 
dren the year ’round is provided 
for in Bradley hoods, scarfs, sets, 
sweaters, knit coats, jerseys, 
knitted gloves and heavy wool 
hose for men. A good dealer in 
’most every town is showing 
them or will get them for you. 


Our New Style Booklet, printed 
in colors, is free for the asking 


Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin 


The picture above is a snap-shot of a happy family camping on the Des 
Plaines River, Ill. A vt print 8 x 10 suitable for framing, together 
with Style Booklet, will be mailed upon receipt of 10c in stamps. 
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Stop Eating Foods 
That Poison! 


Why Wrong Eating is Responsible for More Sickness: than Any 


Other Cause. 


How Right Eating Removes the Cause of Sickness. 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


THOUSANDS of people who 
suffered for years with all 
sorts of stomach trouble are 
walking around to-day with 
entirely remade stomachs. 
They enjoy their meals and 
never have a thought of in- 
digestion constipation or ay 
of the serious illnesses with 
which they formerly suffered 
and which are directly trace- 
able to the stomach. 


And these surprising results have been pro- 
duced not by drugs or medicines of any kind, 
not by foregoing substantial foods, not by 
eating specially prepared or patented foods of 
any kind, but by eating the foods we like best. 

These facts were forcibly brought to my 
mind by Eugene Christian, the eminent Food 
Scientist who has successfully treated over 
23,000 people with foods alone! 


In a recent talk with Eugene Christian he 
told me of some of his experiences in the treat- 
ment of various ailments through food—just a 
few instances out of the more than 23,000 
cases he has on record. 


One case whiclr interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose efliciency 
has been practically wrecked through stomach 
acidity, fermentation and constipation, result- 
ing in physical sluggishness which was natur- 
ally reflected in his ability to use his mind. 
He was twenty pounds underweight when he 
first went to see Christian and was so nervous 
he couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused irregular 
heart action and often fits of great mental 
depression. As Christian describes it, he was 
not 50 per cent. efficient either mentally or 
physically. Yet in a few days, by following 
Christian’s suggestions as to food, his consti- 
pation had completely gone, although he had 
formerly been in the habit of taking large 
daily doses of a strong cathartic. In five 
weeks every abnormal symptom had disap- 
peared—his weight having increased 6 lbs. In 
addition to this, he acquired a store of physical 
and mental energy so great in comparison with 
his former self as to almost belie the fact that 
it was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hundred 
pounds overweight whose only other discom- 
fort was rheumatism. This man’s greatest 
pleasure in life was eating. Though convinced 
of the necessity, he hesitated for months to 
go under treatment, believing he would be 
deprived of the pleasures of the table. He 
finally, however, decided to try it-out. Not 
only did he begin losing weight at once, 
quickly regaining his normal figure, all signs 


EQGENE CHRISTIAN 


of rheumatism disappearing, but he found the 
new diet far more delicious to the taste and 
afforded a much keener quality of enjoyment 
than his old method of eating and wrote 
Christian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-millionaire 
—a man 70 years old, who had been traveling with 
his doctor for several years in a search for health. 
He was extremely emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago and rheumatism. For over twenty 
years he had suffered with stomach and intestinal 
trouble which in reality was superaciduous secre- 
tions in the stomach. The first menus given him 
were designed to remove the causes of acidity, 
which was accomplished in about thirty days. 
And after this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties beeame keener 
and more alert. He had had no organic trouble 
—but he was starving to death from malnutrition 
and decomposition—all caused by the wrong selec- 
tion and combination of foods. After a few months’ 
treatment this man was as well and strong as he 
had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps a 
dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one of 
which was fully as interesting and they applied to 
as many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from all parts 
of the United States from people seeking the benefit 
of Eugene Christian’s advice and whose cases he is 
unable to handle personally that he has written 
a little course of lessons which tells you exactly 
what to eat for health, strength and efficiency. 
This course is published by The Corrective Eating 
Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering every con- 
dition of health and sickness from infancy to old 
age and for all occupations, climates and seasons. 
With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist because every possible point is so thor- 
oughly covered that you can scarcely think of a 
question which isn’t answered. You can start 
eating the very things that will produce the in- 
creased physical and mental energy you are 
seeking the day you receive the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 910, 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not necessary 
to enclose any money with your request. Merely 
ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
the understanding that you will either return them 
within that time or remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 


Dept. 910, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


them to you within five days or send you $3. 


I will either remail 
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catastrophe was that of sublime disbelief 
in its possibility. The finite mind, in- 
capable, as it is, of grasping the infinities, 
resolutely declined to accept any proposi- 
tion outside the history of man’s experi- 
ence. Since that moment when the human 
race in the course of evolution, had ap- 
peared upon the face of our planet, the 


| latter’s orbit through space had never 
' been attacked or even affected by any 


other celestial body, and since the earth 


| had spun for countless millions of years 


in its regular course about the center of 


| the solar system, and summer had inevi- 


tably followed winter, and men had been 
born, made love, fought, and died, no one 
was ready at first to accept the simple 
scientific truth that, if a meteorite weigh- 
ing perhaps only a single ton could fall 
flaming earthward to bury itself in some 
farmer’s plowed field, there was no reason, 
in the nature of things, why a meteorite 
a million times larger should not do the 
same thing, or why another planet several 
times larger than the earth should not 
shatter it to atoms. 

Kings, emperors, presidents, sultans, 
and rajahs, with their courts, Cabinets, 
and wise men, treated the preliminary 
announcement of the observatories of 
Washington, Moscow, and Greenwich 
much as they had in the past treated the 
prophecies of clairvoyants and others that 
the day of Judgment was positively going 
to occur on certain specified dates. The 
newspapers carefully refrained from any 
editorial comment. Somebody, evidently, 
had made a big mistake which would 
presently be discovered, and then every- 
body would breathe easily again. But, 
unfortunately, the supposed mistake ob- 
stinately continued to remain undetected, 
and further observations merely served 
to corroborate those already made and 
to substantiate, not only the probability 
but the absolute certainty of what Thorn- 
ton had prophesied. 

Then, with a shriek of astonishment and 
despair the newspapers of all the nations 
gave themselves over to this, the greatest 
sensation in the history of the planet, and 
the combined energies of astronomers 
throughout the entire globe were con- 
centrated upon determining, so far as possi- 
ble, the size and weight of the falling 
asteroid, and the point upon the surface 
of the earth which would receive its mo- 
mentous impact. 

It was soon authoritatively announced 
that its diameter was ‘not less than ninety 
or more than one hundred and sixty miles, 
and that, unless it was deflected from its 
course by the attraction of the moon or of 
some planet, it would strike the earth in 
the neighborhood of Galveston, Texas, 
with a velocity of nearly’nineteen miles a 
second. What the precise result of this 
terrific concussion would be upon the earth 
and its movement, it was, of course, im- 
possible for anybody to predict accurately 
or even imagine. 

Would the earth be shattered, or would 
it resist the titanic blow of this monster 
from out of space? Would both bodies re- 
tain their integrity so that, one embedded 
in the other in a strange and horrible asso- 
ciation, they would gyrate through eternity? 
What would the effect be upon the earth’s 
orbit, its climatic conditions, and its life? 
What might happen at the worst, the mind 
of man refused to conjecture. But it was 
admitted that, beyond peradventure, the 
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The Romance 
of Rubber 


HEN your great-grand- 

father wanted his shoes 
waterproofed, he probably sent 
them to Brazil by his friend, 
the captain of the good ship 
‘Sarah Ann.” There they were 
dipped in latex, the liquid from 
the rubber tree. 

Your grandfather’s first rub- 
ber shoes were made on straight 
lasts. In those days there were 
neither rights nor lefts, and 
rubber shoes were few. 

How times have changed! 
Today the United States Rub- 
ber Company makes millions 
of pairs of rubber footwear each 
year—several times as much as 
any other manufacturer, and 
more than all others combined 
—footwear that is fashioned to 
fit and fitted to fashion. 

Included are rubber over- 
shoes, shoes with rubber soles 
for street and home as well as 
sporting wear, and rubber boots 
and shoes for every purpose. 
The romance of rubber 
comes less from the 
jungles along the Amazon 
than from the rubber man- 


ufacturer. In the factory, 


rubber has been developed al- 
most overnight, as if by magic, 
and set to serve humanity. 
The first company was 
licensed: to make rubber goods 
only 74 years ago. This rubber 
factory, the ancestor of all 
rubber factories, enlarged, and 
other firms since founded, are 
the units which form the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. 
The 47 great factories of the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany produce not only foot- 
wear, but also, on the same 
igantic scale, raincoats, tires 
or automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other kinds 
of vehicles, druggists’ rub- 
ber goods, hose, belting, 
packing, and all rubber 
goods for mechanical uses. 
Rubber has become an abso- 
lute necessity to mankind. The 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany is valuable to the 
public because it makes 
an infinite variety and im- 
mense volume of high- 
quality rubber goods. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Your Washing Done for 


2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power will do the Work 


I have built a new ‘‘1900"’ power washing machine. 
I consider this machine the most wonderful washer 
ever put on the market. Tub built entirely of high 
quality sheet copper, it is the strongest and most 
durable machine made. It is constructed on a brand 
new principle and I will guarantee that this machine 
will not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the edges 
of the most delicate fabric. It will wash everything 
from heavy blankets to the finest lace without dam- 
age to the goods. 

This new ‘‘r900°’ washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “‘twist of the wrist’’ and it 
will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can be 
run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will squeeze 
the water out so quickly and easily you will be aston- 
ished. It will save 50° time, money and labor every 
week. The outfit consists of washer and wringer and 
either electric or water motor, as you prefer, and I 
guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. You 
do not need to pay a penny until you are satisfied 
this washer will do what I say it will. Write today 
for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. Barker, 6295 
Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if you live in Can- 
ada, write to the Canadian ‘‘1900"’ Washer Co., 355 
Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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FREE Examination 
You don’t pay one cent until 
you see and examine any ar- 
ticle you desire right in your 
hands. If youlike it pay for 
it on our easy credit plan. If 
not entirely satisfied return 
at our expense. 


GET OUR GREAT 116 
PAGE CATALOG. It con- 
tains over 2,000 beautiful illustra- 
tions of Diamonds, Watches, Solid 
GoldJewelry, Silverware, Novelties, 
ete.—all the latest and most up-to- 
date designs at our importer’s 
it. Our large im prices—and easy terms of 
catalog is free ve ent. Send for catalog toda: 

Write for it. ore you forget. IT IS FREE. 
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RockBottom 
Prices, Easy 
CreditTerms 
Our import prices 
“direct from the 
mines to you”’ cut 
out all the whole- 
saler’s and retail- 
er’s profits. You 
get the benefit of 
this saving alon, 
with our libe 
credit terms — 
eight months to 
pay—and you 
wear the Diamond 
while paying for 
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‘best that could be hoped for would be 
that the asteroid itself might suffer anni- 
| hilation—in which event, its shattered 
| carcass would lie smothering a thousand 
miles of the earth’s surface, changing the 
latter’s axis and sending it staggering 
along a new orbit under conditions which 
might render human life upon the globe 
| impossible. And the blow itself! Could 
| life continue after such a shock, which 
would be greater by ten thousand times 
than that of the most violent earthquake 
known in the history of man? 
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And in the midst of all this rumpus, 
Professor Benjamin Hooker suddenly stated 
that he purposed going out in the Fly- 
ing Ring to meet the asteroid in its. fall 
through space, attack it with the famous 
lavender ray that had disrupted the Atlas 
mountains, and either deflect it from its 
course so that it should not strike the earth 
at all or blow Medusa into smithereens! Yet 
his announcement that he intended to sally 
forth and slay the celestial monster—like a 
little scientific David—did not tend to as- 
suage the universal terror in the slightest. 


The next instalment of The Moon- Maker will appear in the November issue. 


| The Dark Star 


(Continued from page 37) 


| walked toward the house, and, as though 
| he could not help himself, he walked beside 
| her, his hat in his hand once more. 

| “T like this place,” he said. ‘I wonder if 
| there is a hotel in Gayfield.” 

| “The Gayfield House.” 

| ‘Ts it very bad?” he asked jocosely. 

| She seemed surprised. It was considered 
| good, she thought. 

With a slight, silent nod of dismissal, she 
| crossed the road and went into the house, 
| leaving him standing beside his wrecked 
| machine once more, looking after her out 
| of sluggish eyes. Presently, from the 
| house, emerged Stull, his pasty face start- 

ling in its pallor under the cloudless sky, 
| and walked slowly over to Brandes. 

““Well, Ben,” said the latter pleasantly, 
“T’m going to Gayfield to telegraph for 
another car.” 

“How soon can they get one up?” 
inquired Stull, inserting a large cigar into 
his slitted mouth and lighting it. 

“Oh, in a couple of days, I guess. I 
don’t know. I don’t care much, either.” 

“We can go on to Saratoga by train,” 
suggested Stull complacently. 

“We can stay here, too.”’ 

“What for?” 

Brandes said, in his tight-lipped, even 
voice: 

‘The fishing’s good. I guess I’ll try it.” 
He continued to contemplate the machine, 
but Stull’s black eyes were turned on him 
intently. 

“How about the races?” he asked. 
‘Do we go or not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“When?” 

“When they send us a car to go in.” 

“Tsn’t the train good enough?” 

“The fishing here is better.”’ 

Stull’s pasty visage turned sourer. 

“Do you mean we lose a couple of days 
in this God-forsaken dump because you’d 
rather go to Saratoga in a runabout than 
in a train?” 

“T tell you I’m going to stick around for 
a while.” 

“For how long?” 

“Oh; I don’t know. 
car we can talk it over, and 

“Ah,” ejaculated Stull, in disgust, 
“‘what’s the matter with you? Is it that 
little skirt you was buzzing out here like 
you never seen one before?”’ 

“How did you guess, Ben?” returned 
Brandes, with the almost expressionless 
jocularity that characterized him at times. 

“That little red-headed, — spindling, 
freckled, milk-fed mill-hand?” 


When we get our 


” 





“Funny, ain’t it? But there’s no telling 
what will catch the tired business man, is 
there, Ben?” 

“Well, what does catch him?” demanded 
Stull angrily. ‘‘What’s the answer?” 

“‘T guess she’s the answer, Ben.” 

** Ah—leave the kid alone!” 

“‘T’m going to have the car sent up here. 
I’m going to take her out. Go on to 
Saratoga if you want to. I'll meet you 
there——”’ 

“When?” 

“When I’m ready,” replied Brandes 
evenly. But he smiled. 

Stull looked at him, and his white face, 
soured by dyspepsia, became sullen with 
wrath. At such times, too, his grammar 
suffered from indigestion. 

“Say, Eddie,” he began, “‘can’t anyone 
learn you nothin’ at all? How many times 
would you have been better off if you’d 
listened to me? Every time you throw me 
you hand yourself one. Now that you got 
a little money again and a little backing, 
don’t do anything like that——” 

‘Like what?” 

“Like chasin’ dames. Don’t act foolish 
like you done in Chicago last summer. 
You wouldn’t listen to me then, would 
you? And that Denver business, too. 
Say, look at all the foolish things you done 
against all I could say to save you—like 
backing that cowboy plug against Battling 
Jensen—like taking that big hunk o’ beef, 
Walstein, to San Antonio, where Kid 
O’Rourke put him out in the first. And 
everybody’s laughing at you yet! Ah,” he 
exclaimed angrily, “somebody tell me why 
I don’t quit you, you big dill pickle! I 
wish some one would tell me why I stand 
for you, because I don’t know. And look 
what you’re doing now—you got some 
money of your own and plenty of syndicate 
money to put on the races and a big com- 
mish! You got a. good theayter in town 
with Morris Stein to back you and every- 
thing—and look what you’re doing!” he 
ended bitterly. 

Brandes tightened his dental grip on his 
cigar and squinted at him good-humoredly. 

“Say, Ben,” he said, “would you be- 
lieve it if I told you I’m stuck on her?” 

“ Ah—you’d fall for anything. I never 
seen a skirt you wouldn’t chase.” 

“T don’t mean that kind.” 

“What kind, then?”’ 

“This is on the level, Ben.” 

“What! Ah—goon! Youon the level?” 

‘All the same, I am.” 

“You can’t be on the level. 
know how.” 


You don’t 
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Wonderful New Way 
In 'Typewriting! 


&O to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


WONDERFUL new method of 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight it has 
revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. Already 
thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users who 
never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute are writing 80 
to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely greater 
accuracy than ever before. 


And the wonderful thing about it is that only 10 lessons bring just this 
kind of ability to you—io any operator. You 
begin to feel results the very first day. You 
learn with amazing quickness, in spare time. 
There is never the slightest interference with 
your work. 


Trained Fingers 


European music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special gymnas- 
tic finger exercises. This is ause untrained 
fingers are never skilful fingers. The best results 
simply cannot be obtained—the fingers simply 
cannot be used correctly and swiftly—unless the 
student develops and strengthens the proper 
muscles. 


Trained fingers are even more essential to expert 
typewsniae. The reason that so few people can 
write more than 30 to 40 words a minute is ause 
their fingers are not flexible and nimble enough— 
have never had the woe training to ft them for 
typewriting work. new easy method over- 
comes this at once—develops finger strength and 
flexibility by gymnastic exercises away from the 
machine—trains the fingers beforehand for their 
work on the machine—and the results border on 
the miraculous. Yet the exercises are so easy, so 
simple and so fascinating, that many students write, 
“I can hardly wait for the next lesson.”’ none 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


No matter how rapid you are in shorthand, you can never expect much increase 
in pay until you get speed—rcal speed—and accuracy on the Segue. It is 
the lack of these that is keeping your salary down now—that is depriving you 
of the pay you could otherwise be earning. Below are a few examples of how 
the New Way quickly results in increased pay. We will gladly send you scores 
and hundreds of others. What it has done for them, it will do for you. 


acquiring skill on the 





finished work they turn out. 


$15 or less per week. 


even $40 a week. 





Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Whether they know it ornot, stenographers 
are paid for the amount and guality of 
It is nothing 
more than s/ow aml tuaccurate type- 
writing that keeps their salaries down to 
This is proved by 
the thousands of New Way operators who 
typewrite at the amazing speed of 80 to 
100 words a minute, and as a result have 
increased their salaries to $25, $35 and 
Anyone can easily 
learn this remarkable new method. Send in 
the coupon or a postal for the 48-page free 

book that 

explains the 

secretsin / } 

detail. ; oO 











Easy to Learn—Only 10 Lessons 


No matter how low your present speed, no matter how labored your efforts, 
no matter how weak or clumsy your fingers now seem to be, no matter how 
little or how much experience you have had, no matter what other courses 
you have taken, this new method will positively bring you the desired results, 
as thousands of stenographers have already proven. 


The New Way is entirely different from any system of the past. There has 
never been anything like it before. The Special 
Gymnastic Exercises bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. 
Only iO short, simple lessons and the New Way 
is yours. Among those who have taken up this 
system are thousands of graduates of business col- 
leges and special ty pewriting courses—hundreds were 
so-called touch writers—yet there has hardly been 
a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or 
her speed and accuracy, and their salaries have 
been increased in proportion. 


FREE! 48-Page Book 


We have prepared a Free Book about the wonderful 
New Way in Typewriting, —- the system in 
detail. It is a big 48-page k, brimful of eye- 
ning ideas and valuable information. It ex- 
plains how this unique new method will quickly 
make your fingers strong and deztrous, bring them 
under perfect control, make them extremely rapid in 
their movements—how in a few short weeks you 
can transform your typewriting and make it 
easy, accurate and amazingly speedy—all this and 
much more is told in detail. No instruction book 
ever written, no matter what its cost, ever told so 
plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert type- 
writing. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to get more 
money in your pay envelope—don't wait a single moment before sending 
for] this book of information and proof. 

This new method is bringing such marvellous results to others—is 
proving itself to be so sure a means of quickly increasing salaries — 
that you will be doing yourself a big injustice if you fail to write for 
it at once. Tear off the coupon now or write a letter or stal before 
you turn this page. Address, The Tulloss School, 1610 Eollege Hill, 


Springfield. Ohio. ’ 
Mail This ,“ 


Coupon ,’ 


: en | ora postal 7% 


a Now! 4 Gentlemen: 


@ Please send 
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Send a postcard today for 
this new book if you are deaf or 
losing your hearing or are in- 
terested in someone who is. It 
costs nothing—we gathered this 
information together first for 
our own use, and now offer a 
limited number of copies printed 
on heavy paper, bound in cloth, 
to all whom it may help, ab- 
solutely free. This book does 
not raise false hopes for those 
who are beyond assistance, but 
it does show the “‘way out"’ to 
those who can be helped—tells 
what kind of deafness can be 





Pages 13 to 18 
«Deafness and the Care of 
the Ears”’ by Dr. Abraham 
Mills Fanning—things to 
avoid——hyzienic measures 
to adopt—how to relieve 
earache. 


Pages 19 to 24 


“The Prevention of Deaf- 













va’s method, etc, 


Pages 30 to 5 32 





“The Fatigue of Deaf- 
ness,” by Dr, Clarence 
Jobn Blake, consequences 
of the strain; methods of 
relief, 






benefited by artificial aids and 
what kinds cannot—shows the 
best electrical instruments and 
also the newest mechanical aids 
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ii reach of all. 

All this information is free. Write for 
it today. Simply say: “Send me the new 
book on Deafness, Free. Address 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


Manu ‘acturers of the famous 
Lorgnette Phone and Desk Ear-Phone 


90 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 






vices. 


Pages 43 to 45 
“Best types of both 
mechanical and electrical 
devices—Fair price to pay 
for each.” 

Pages 1-12, 25-30 


Otber articles by six em- 
inent authorities. 
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No Trouble— 
Just crumble upa 


Rat Bis-Kit 


/. about the house. Rats will seek it, 
€at it, die outdoors. Easiest, quick- 

\ est, ‘cleanest way Large size 
25c, small size 15c. All drug- 
gists or direct prepaid. 
The Rat Bisenit Co, 
Springfield, 
Ohio 









For 
roaches 
and water 
pugs use Rat 
Bis-Kit Paste 
—the new poison. 

in the tube —250 


STORY-WRITING TAUGHT ,%, 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed: also sold 
on commission. Our students sell stories to 
best magazines. Free booklet, “‘WRITING 

FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 


B Naticnal Press Association, Dept. 62, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ovide Musin’s "*e" BelgianVIOLIN School 


Fre om Ato Z, in four volumes. The Authority for Teachers and 












Stuc lent s. Send 2c stamp for free pamphlet. Address Ovide 
Musin’s Virtuoso Violin School, 51 W. 76th St., New York City. 
Private and Class sons given by OVIDE MU SIN in person. 






Also Scientific In tion by correspondence. 


Horsford’s Cold Weather Plants 


are not injured by severe winters. ce. fall and 
spring lists offer about a thousand kinds of shrubs, 
trees, vines, bul bs, wild flowers, hardy ferns, orchids, 
fruits, stock, &c., which you ought to know about. 
Ask for ca .talogu 

F. H. Horsford. Charlotte, Vt. 
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Sample upon request 
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\a wife like me—nor kids, either.” 
|remained sullenly unresponsive. 


| ding-trip, too. 
{know what I mean. 


“Why?” 
| “You got a wife, and you know you 
| have.” 
| “Ves; and she’s getting her divorce.’ 

Stull ‘regarded him with habitual and 
sullen distrust. 

“She hasin’t got it yet.” 

“She'll get it. Don’t worry.”’ 

“T thought you was for fighting it.”’ 

“T was going to fight it, but—”’ His 
slow, narrow, greenish eyes stole toward 
the house across the road. “Just like that,” 
he said, after a slight pause; ‘‘that’s the 
way the little girl hit me. I’m on the level, 
‘Ben. First skirt I ever saw that I wanted 
to find waiting dinner for me when I come 
home. Get me?” 

“T don’t know whether I do or not.” 

‘Get this, then: She isn’t all over paint; 
she’s got freckles, thank God, and she 
smells sweet as a daisy field! I want to get 
my breath, and I’m getting it.” 

Stull’s white features betrayed merely 


the morbid suffering of indigestion; he 
said nothing and sucked his cigar. 
“I’m through,” repeated Brandes. ‘I 


want a home and a wife—the kind that 
even a fly cop won’t pinch on sight—the 
kind of little thing that’s over there in that 
old shack. Whatever I am, I don’t want 
Stull 
“Call her 
a hick if you like. All right, I want that 
kind.’” No comment from Stull, who was 
looking at the wrecked car. ‘‘ Understand, 


| Ben?” 


af | tell you I don’t know whether I do 
‘or not.’ 
“Well, what don’t you understand?” 
“Nothin’— Well, then, your falling for 


5 kid like that, first crack out o’ the box. 


I’m honest; I don’t understand it.” 

“She hit me that way—so help me 
God!” 

‘And you’re on the level?” 

“ Absolutely, Ben.” 

“What about the old guy and the 
mother? Take ’em to live with you?” 

“Tf she wants ’em.”’ 

Stull stared at him in uneasy astonish- 
ment. 

“All right, Eddie; only don’t act foolish 
till Minna passes you up. And get out of 
here or you will. If you’re on the level, as 
you say you are, you’ve got to mark time 
for a good long while yet-——” 

“Why?” 

“You don’t have to 
you?” 

“Yes, I do. Why? I want to marry 
her, I tell you. I mean to. I’m taking no 
chances that some hick will do it while I’m 
away. I’m going to stay right here.” 

‘“‘ And when the new car comes?” 

“T’ll keep her humming between here 
and Saratoga.” 

‘And then what?” 

Brandes’s greenish eyes rested on the 
car, and he smoked in silence for a while. 
Then: 

“Listen, Ben: I’m a busy man, I got to 
be back in town, and I got to have a wed- 
You know me, Ben. You 
That’s me. When I 
do a thing I doit. Maybe I make plenty 
of mistakes. Well, I’d rather make ’em 
than sit pat and do nothing.” 

“You're crazy!” 

“Don’t bet on it, Ben. I know what I 
want. I’m going to make money. Things 
are going big with me a 

“You tin horn—you always say that!” 


ask me that, do 
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“Watch me! I bet you I make a killing 
at Saratoga. I bet you I make good with 
Morris Stein. I bet you the first show I 
put on goes big. I bet 

“‘ Ah—can it!” 

“Wait! I bet you I marry that little 
girl in two weeks, and she stands for it when 
I tell her later we’d better get married 








again.” 

¢ . 
“‘Say—talk sense!” 
“ham.” 


“What’ll they do to you if your wife 
makes a holler?” 

“Whoever heard of her or me in the 
East?” 

“You want to take a chance like that?” 

“Tl fix it. I haven’t got time to wait 
for Minna to shake me loose. Besides, 
she’s in Seattle. I'll fix it so she doesn’t 
hear until she gets her freedom. I’ll get 
a license right here. I guess I’ll use your 
name is 

“What!” yelled Stull. 

“Shut your face!” retorted Brandes. 
“What do you think you’re going to do— 
squeal?” 

“You think I’m going to stand for 
that?” 

“Well, then, 
T’ll use my own. 





I won’t use your name. 
Why not? I mean 
honest. It’s dead level. I'll remarry her. 
I want her, I tell you. I want a wedding- 
trip, too, before I go back 

“With the first rehearsal called for Sep- 
tember fifteenth! What’s the matter with 
you? Do you think Stein is going to stand 
for 

“‘Yow ll be on hand,” said Brandes pleas- 
antly. ‘I’m going to Paris for four weeks 
—two weeks there, two on the ocean——” 

““You-—” 

‘Save your voice, Ben. That’s settled.” 

Stull turned upon him a dead-white 
visage distorted with fury. 

“T hope she throws you out,” he said 
breathlessly. ‘You talk about being on 
the level! Every level’s crooked with you. 
You don’t know what square means; a 
square has got more than four corners 
when you draw it! Go on—stick around! 
I don’t care what you do. Go on and doit. 
But I quit right here.” 

Both knew that the threat was empty. 
As a shadow clings to a man’s heels, as a 
lost sou! haunts its slayer, so had Stull fol- 
lowed Brandes, and would follow to the 
end. Why? Neither knew. It seemed to 
be their destiny, surviving everything— 
their bitter quarrels, the injustice and 
tyranny of Brandes, his contempt and rid- 
icule sometimes—enduring through adver- 
sity, even penury, through good and bad 
days, through abundance and through 
want, through shame and disgrace, through 
trickery, treachery, and triumph—nothing 
had ever broken the occult bond which 
linked these two. And neither understood 
why, but both seemed to be vaguely con- 
scious that neither was entirely complete 
without the other. 

“Ben,” said Brandes affably, “I’m going 
to walk over to Gayfield. Want to come?”’ 

They went off together. 
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WOLVES IN THE FOLD 
By the end of the week, Brandes had 
done much to efface any unpleasant im- 
pression he had made on Ruhannah Carew. 
The girl had never before had to do with 
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All sizes— 
$2.50, $3, 
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Never Before Have 


You Seen a Fountain 
Pen Like This—_ 


TH a netabie ahaesGe ot all the 

weak, objectionable features found — 
in the ordinary type of safety, self-filling 
pens—discriminating buyers find in the 
Parker Safety Self-Filler the highest de- 
velopment of this type of fountain pen. 


No Holes in the Wall 


In the new Parker Safety-Sealed Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen there are absolutely no slits, slots, 
bars, levers, rings or holes in the wall of the bar- 
rel, all of which are a form of structural weak- 
ness in fountain pens. Should an accident happen 
to the self-filling mechanism of a Parker, no ink 
can soil hands or clothing, as there is no opening 
in the barrel through which it could escape. 


Safety-Sealed 


This makes the Parker Fountain Pen, Safety-Sealed— 
it can be carried flat, upsite-dewar-any position with- 
: - gut leaking, Whether a 

business or professional 

-- Man, society woman, col-. 

lege student, soldier or 

“=~ sailor, you cannot afford 

. .. to buy'a fountain pen that 

“ig not a Safety-Sealed, 

- 993% %—Perfect Parker 
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Why Can’t I Get Any Fun 


Out of Life? 


It’s a fair question you are asking your- 
self. Why can’t you find any time for 
play? Why must you be chained to a 
desk or work-bench from dawn to dark? 
Why should you be a wage slave, with 
never a moment for recreation. 

.What faculty do your big money-making 
friends possess that you lack? Are they really 
so much more brilliant than you are? You 
know they are not. : 

True, they have brains, experience, ability, 
knowledge; energy, but so have you. But be- 
sides those qualities, every successful man has 
cultivated and developed his Power of Will— 
for will power is the key to success. 

For a few dollars a week you can hire men of 
genius and talent to work for you—if you have 
power of will to command and direct them. 


















Personal Experiences 


Among 100,000 users of “* Power of Will" are 
such men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex. U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Assistant Postmaster 
General Britt; Lieut. Gov. McKelvie of 
Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
former Vice-Pres. Art Metal Construction Co.; 
Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many others of 
equal’ prominence. 

Here are just a few extracts from the thou- 
sands of voluntary letters from owners telling 
what the book has meant to them. 


800% Increase in One Year 
“*T recommended ‘ Power of Will’ to a young 
man and his salary has increased 800% within 
a_year.”"—W. M. Taylor, Efficiency Expert, 
Willys-Overland Co. 
$1,500 to $50,000 Yeariy 
“Three years ago I was making $1,500 a year 





400 pp. 







and working day and night. oday I make r Fi > 

$1,900 a week and have time for other things You can find time for play, you can command gait Teather 
as well. To the lessons in the book ‘ Power of respect, recognition, rewards from the men who “ Gold Top 
Will’ do I owe this sudden rise.”—(Name on now ignore you, by intelligent exercise of your Leaves 





will power. All the poor men, all the failures | 
you know are men who never developed their will power. 


A New Road to Success 


Today the door to prosperity stands wide open for you. 
For the first time the magic power of the human will is 
exposed and explained. Until now this wonderful force has 
been little understood. No method was known for culti- 
vating it. But men of science now agree that by intelligent 
exercise the will can be trained just as successfully as the 
memory can be trained. 

If you had your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles 
would become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly 
what happens when you neglect to exercise daily the will 
power of your brain. To recover the use of an atrophied 
muscle you would begin with a systematic and progressive 
course of exercise and training. To recover and to develop 
your will to the full limit of its powers, you must give it 
daily exercise and progressive training. And for this you need instruction and guidance—the help of the 
most remarkable book of recent years. Through ‘‘ Power of Will’’ Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., the 
wizard developer of self powers, holds out a helping hand to you. 

se t t r 3 ri res ihe " 
Sensational New Book (20.25%. iunedy wkas made arcane of fortunes happe. 
ness and success come true almost overnight for hundreds of men like you. Getin line with the fellows 
who are winning out, who find time to get some fun out of life, even while piling up their fortunes. YOU 


CAN DO IT, TOO. 
. We want every man and woman who reads this 
SENT FREE—Mail Coupon page to see and examine “‘ Power of Will" and so 
we make this unprecedented offer. If you will fill out and mail to us the coupon in the corner, we wil! promptly 
send you, all charges prepaid, a copy of this beautiful 400-page leather bound book, absolutely free for 
five days’ examination. We reserve the right, however, to withdraw this extraordinary offer without 
notice. So do not delay. Send today—before you forget. 


request.) 






Worth $3,000 to $30,000 
“From what I have already seen I believe I 
can get $3,000 to $30,000 worth of good out of 
ay . D. Van Vechten, Gen. Agent North 
Western Life Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


$897 Profit First Week 
“** Power of Will’ is a compilation of mighty 
forces. My first week’s benefit in dollars is 
$900—cost $3; profit $897.""—(Figure what his 
yearly profit would be.)—F. W. Heistand, 916 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 


50% Increase 
“More than a year ago I purchased ‘ Power 
of Will’ and I firmly believe that it—and it 
alone—has enabled me to increase my salary 
more than 50% in that time.”—L. C. Hudgens, 
Principal Mayhew Consolidated Schools, Bos- 
well, Okla, 























Never in the whole history of self-help literature has there been such a_success. Bear in 
mind, the author of ‘Power of Will,” Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., is a_ scientist 
whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce. This new 








work is the first thorough, systematic, practical course in Will Power development ever 
produced—the result of more than twenty ‘eo research and study. Yet you will find 

every page written in language so simple that any one can understand and apply the 
principles and methods so clearly explained—and you can see results from the very 


first lesson! 
9. .. Remember, you are under no obligations of any 
Don t Wait— kind in sending the coupon—not One penny, to pay 
for the privilege of keeping and reading the book for five whole days. Then 
if you decide you want to own it, you_can send us only $3.00, our Special 
Low Introductory Price and the book is yours. Or, sce prefer, mail it 
Tear off the coupon or write a letter now 


Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen :—Please 
send me a copy of 
“Power of Wili”’ on ap- 
proval. T agree to remit 
$3.00 or remail the book in 5 
days. 


















back. You take no risk at all. 
And mail it. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO., 15-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
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any mature man. She was, therefore, at a 
disadvantage in every way, and her total 
lack of experience emphasized the odds. 

Nobody had ever before pointedly pre- 
ferred her, paid her undivided attention; no 
man had ever sought her, conversed with 
her, deferred to her, interested himself in 
her. It was entirely new to her, this atten- 
tion which Brandes paid her. Nor couldshe 
make any comparisons between this man 
and other men, because she knew no men. 
He was an entirely novel experience to her; 
he had made himself interesting, had 
proved amusing, considerate, kind, gener- 
ous, and apparently interested in what 
interested her. And if his unfeigned pref- 
erence for her society disturbed and per- 
plexed her, his assiduous civilities toward 
her father and mother were gradually win- 
ning from her far more than anything he 
had done for her. 

His white-faced, odd little friend had 
gone; he himself had taken quarters at the 
Gayfield House, where a car like the 
wrecked one was stabled for his use. 

He had already taken her father and 
mother and herself everywhere within 
motoring-distance; he had accompanied 
them to church; he escorted her to the 
“movies;” he walked with her in the 
August evenings after supper, rowed her 
about on the pond, fished from the bridge, 
told her strange stories in the moonlight on 
the veranda, her father and mother inter- 
ested and attentive. 

For the career of Mr. Eddie Brandes was 
capable of furnishing material for interest- 
ing stories, if carefully edited and related 
with discretion and circumspectiop. He 
had been many things to many men—and 
to several women. He had been a tin-horn 
gambler in the Southwest, a miner in 
Alaska, a saloon-keeper in Wyoming, a 
fight-promoter in Arizona. He had trav- 
eled profitably on popular ocean liners un- 
til requested to desist. Auteuil, Neuilly, 
Vincennes, and Longchamps knew him as 
tout, bookie, and, when fitfully prosperous, 
as a plunger. Epsom knew him once as a 
welcher, and knew him no more. 

He had taken a comic-opera company 
through the wheat-belt—one way; he had 
led a burlesque troupe into Arizona and 
had traded it there for a hotel. 

“When Eddie wants to talk,” Stull used 
to say, “that smoke Othello hasn’t got 
nothing on him.” 

However, Brandes seldom chose to talk. 
This was one of his rare garrulous occa- 


| sions, and, with careful self-censorship, he 
/ was making an endless series of wonder- 
| tales out of the episodes and faits divers 


common to the experience of such as he. 

So, of moving accidents by flood and 
field, this man had a store, and he con- 
trived to make them artistically innocuous 
and perfectly fit for family consumption. 

Further, two of his friends motored over 
from Saratoga to see him, were brought to 
supper at the Carews, and they gave him 
a clean bill of moral health. They were, 
respectively, “Doc”? Curfoot—suave hunt- 
er of Peacock Alley and gentleman “cap- 
per”—whom Brandes introduced as the 
celebrated specialist, Doctor Elbert Cur- 
foot; and “Captain” Harman Quint, part- 
ner in Quint’s celebrated temple of Chance, 
and introduced as the distinguished navi- 
gating officer which he appeared to be. The 
steering for their common craft, however, 
was the duty of the eminent Doc. 

They spent the evening on the veranda 
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| with the family; and it was quite wonder- 
| ful what fine fellows each turned out to be 
| —information confidentially imparted to 
| the Reverend Mr. Carew by each of the 
three distinguished gentlemen in turn. 

Doc Curfoot, whose business included 
the ability to talk convincingly on any 
| topic, took the Reverend Mr. Carew’s 
| measure and chose literature; and _ his 

suave critique presently became an inter- 
esting monologue listened to in silence by 
those around him. 

Brandes had said, ‘Put me in right, 

Doc,” and Doc was accomplishing it, 
partly to oblige Brandes, partly for prac- 
tise. His agreeable voice so nicely pitched, 
so delightfully persuasive, recapitulating 
all the commonplaces and cant phrases 
, concerning the literature of the day, pene- 
trated gratefully the intellectual isolation 
of these humble gentlefolk, and won very 
easily their innocent esteem. With the 
Reverend Mr. Carew, Doc discussed such 
topics as ‘‘the influence on fiction of the 
ethical ideal.” 

With Mrs. Carew, Captain Quint ex- 
changed reminiscences of travel on distant 
seas. Brandes attempted to maintain 
low-voiced conversation with Rue, who 
responded in diffident monosyllables to his 
advances. 


Brandes walked down to their car with 
them after they had taken their leave. 

““What’s the idea, Eddie?” inquired Doc 
Curfoot, pausing before the smart litfle 
speeder. 

“Tt’s straight.” 

“Oh,” said Doc softly, betraying no sur- 
prise—about the only thing he’d never 
betrayed. “Anything in it for you, 
Eddie?” 

“Yes; a good girl. The kind you read 
about. Isn’t that enough?” 

“Minna chucked you?” inquired Cap- 
tain Quint. 

‘“‘She’ll get her decree in two or three 
months. Then I’ll have a home. And 
everything that you and I are keeps out of 
that home, Cap. See?” 

“Certainly,” said Quint. 
Eddie.” 

Doc Curfoot climbed in and took the 
wheel. ‘Quint followed him. 

“Say,” he said, in his pleasant, guarded 
voice, “watch out that Minna don’t 
double-cross you, Eddie.” 

“How?” 

“Or shoot you up. She’s some Schiitzen- 
fest, you know, when she turns loose——” 

““Ah—TI tell you she wants the divorce. 
Abe Grittlefeld’s crazy about her. He'll 
| get Abe Gordon to star her on Broadway, 
| and that’s enough for her. Besides, she’ll 
marry Maxy Venem when she can afford 
to keep him.” 

“You never understood Minna Minti.” 

Doc pushed the self-starter; there came 
a click, a low humming. Brandes’s face 
cleared, and he held out his square-shaped 
hand. 

“You fellows,” he said, ‘have put me 
right with the old folks here. Ill do the 
same for you some day. Don’t talk about 
| this little girl and me—that’s all.” 
| ‘All the same,” repeated Doc, “don’t 

take any chances with Minna. She’s onto 
you.” 
“That’s right, Doc. And say, Harman” 
—to Quint—‘‘tell Ben he’s doing fine. 
Tell him to send me what’s mine, because 
I'll want it very soon now. I’m going to 





“Quite right, 
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take a month off, and then I’m going to 
show Stein how a theater can be run.” 

“Eddie,” said Quint, “it’s a good thing 
to think big, but it’s a poor thing to talk 
big. Cut out the talk, and you'll be a big 
man some day.” 

The graceful car moved forward into the 
moonlight; his two friends waved an airy 
adieu, and Brandes went slowly back to 
the dark veranda where sat a young girl, 
pitifully immature in mind and body, and 
two old people, little less innocent for all 
their experience in the ranks of Christ, for 
all the wounds that scarred them both in 
the overseas service which had broken 
them forever. 

‘““A very handsome and distinguished 
gentleman, your friend Doctor Curfoot,”’ 
said the Reverend Mr. Carew. “I imagine 
his practise in New York is not only fash- 
ionable but extensive.” 

“Both,” said Brandes. 

“Tassume so. He seems to be intimately 
acquainted ~with people whose names for 
generations have figured prominently in 
the social columns of the New York press.” 

“Oh, yes; Curfoot and Quint know 
them all.” 

Which was true enough. They had to. 
One must know people from whom one 
accepts promissory notes to liquidate those 
little affairs peculiar to the temple of 
chance. 

And New York’s best furnished the 
neophytes for these rites. 

“T thought Captain Quint very interest- 
ing,” ventured Ruhannah. “He seems 
to have sailed over the entire globe.” 

“Naval men are always delightful,” 
said her mother. And, laying her hand on 
her husband’s arm in the dark, “Do you 
remember, Wilbur, how kind the officers 
from the cruiser Oneida were when the 
rescue-party took us aboard?” 

“God sent the Oneida to us,” said her 
husband dreamily. “I thought it was the 
end of the world for us—for you and me 
and baby Rue—that dreadful flight from 
the mission to the sea.” 

He gathered his crutches; the night was 
a trifle damp for him; besides, he desired 
to read. Brandes, as always, rose to aid 
him. His wife followed. 

“Don’t stay out long, Rue,” she said, in 
the doorway. 

“No, mother.” 

Brandes came back. Departing from his 
custom, he did not light a cigar but sat in 
silence, his narrow eyes trying to see Ru- 
hannah in the darkness. » But she was only 
a delicate shadow-shape to him, scarcely 
detached from the darkness that enveloped 
her. 

He meant to speak to her then. And 
suddenly found he could not, realized, all 
at once, that he lacked the courage. This 
was the more amazing and disturbing to 
him because he could not remember the 
time or occasion when the knack of fluent 
speech had ever failed him. 

He had never foreseen such a situation; 
it had never occurred to him that he would 
find the slightest difficulty in saying easily 
and gracefully what he had determined to 
say to this young girl. 

Now he sat there silent, disturbed, 
nervous, and tongue-tied. He didn’t at 
first quite comprehend what was making 
him afraid. 

After a long while he understood it was 
some sort of fear of her—fear of her re- 
fusal, fear of losing her, fear that she 
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might have—in some occult way—divined 
what he really was—that she might 
have heard things concerning him, his 
wife, his career. The idea turned him 
cold. 

And all at once he realized how terribly 
in earnest he had become, how deeply 
involved, how vital this young girl had 
become to him. Never before had he 
really wanted anything as compared to 
this desire of his for her. He was under- 
standing, too, in a confused way, that such 
a girl and such a home for him as she could 
make was going not only to give him the 
happiness he expected, but that it also 
meant betterment for himself—straighter 
living, perhaps straighter thinking, the 
birth of something resembling self-respect, 
even perhaps aspiration—or, at least, the 
aspiration toward that respect from others 
which honest living dares demand. 

He wanted her; he wanted her now; he 
wanted to marry her, whether or not he 
had the legal right; he wanted to go away 
for a month with her, and then return and 
work for her, for them both, to build up a 
fortune and a good reputation with Stein’s 
backing and Stein’s theater, stand well 
with honest men, stand well with himself, 
stand alwzys, with her, for everything a 
man should be. 

If she loved him, she would forgive him 
and quietly remarry him as soon as Minna 
kicked him loose. 

He was confident he could make her 
happy, make her love him, if once he could 
find courage to speak, if once he could 
win her. 

And, suddenly, the only possible way to 
go about it occurred to him. 

His voice was a trifle husky and unsteady 
from the nervous tension when he at last 
broke the silence. 

“Miss Rue,” he said, “I have a word to 
say to your father and mother. Would you 
wait here until I come back?” 

“T think I had better go in, too.” 

‘Please don’t.” 

“Why?” 

She stopped short, instinctively, but not 
surmising. 

“You will wait, then?” he asked. 
“T was going in. But I’ll sit here a little 
while.” 

He rose and went in, rather blindly. 


Ruhannah sat thinking there deep in her | 


splint armchair, slim feet crossed. Some- 
times she thought of Brandes, pleasantly, 
sometimes of other matters. 

Once the memory of her drive home 
through the wintry moonlight with young 
Neeland occurred to her, and the remi- 
niscence was vaguely agreeable. 

Listless, a trifle sleepy, the ceaseless 
noise of the creek in her ears, inconsequen- 
tial thoughts flitted through her brain— 
the vague, aimless, guiltless thoughts of a 
young and unstained mind. 


She was nearly asleep when Brandes 


came back, and she looked up at him where | 


he stood beside her porch chair in the 
darkness. 

“Miss Rue,” he said, “I have told 
your father and mother that I am in 
nee with you and want to make you my | 
wile 

The girl sat there, speechless, astounded. 


The next instalment of The Dark Star will | 


appar in the November issue. 
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The Strangest 
Woman 
In History 


HA’ E you read about 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 
of Russia—the queen of romance? 
Was she the great queen — ardent 
lover—faithless wife—rumor has told? 
Was she twenty women in one — more 
beautiful than Helen of Troy—more bril- 
liant than Cleopatra—more ruthless than 
Catherine de Medici—this woman who 
came to rule over a wild Russian court 
and a wilder Russian land? What is the 

4 truth? The story of her life and every 
other great character in history is to be 
found in the world-famous publication 


Ridpath’s History me World 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon 


of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it re- 
mained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire World from the earli- 
est civilization down to the present. We offer the remaining sets of the last 
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Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to 
the dawn of history long before 
the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built; down through the roman- 
tic troubled times of Chaldea's 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnifi- 
cence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman 
splendor; of Mohammedan cul- 
ture and refinement; to the dawn 
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BELIEVING. This offer is limited, so write today. A few 
s Introductory Scholarships now being awarded by our 
— particulars sent along with free lessons. Send 

joney. 

SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
a CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1661 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Prepare for Executive Positions in Modern 
Business or for Professional C.P.A. Practice 
Pace Standardized Courses in Ac- 


countancy and Business Adminis- 
tration provide the training needed 


EXTENSION COURSES (BY MAIL) 

Pace Courses are taught this year in 54 Schools 
and Colleges. The same courses are available to 
you by mail. _ No interference with present em- 
ployment. Free Bulletin (32 pp.) gives details. 


Ask for Bulletin C-3 
Pace & Pace 
Hadson Terminal 
30 Church St., New York 
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Book H, Dept. H, 
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New York, N. Y. 
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The master- 
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My Hawaiian Aloha 


(Continued from page 39) 


back in California. To this day, he speaks 
with plaintive bitternéss of his experience, 
although he never mentions what became 
of his garden hose and rake and hoe. 
Surely the soil could not have proved nig- 
gardly to him! 

One reads of the first chief justice under 
the Kamehamehas that he was on his way 
around the Horn to Oregon when he was 
persuaded to remain in Hawaii. 


THE LURE OF HAWAII 


The sailor-boy, Archibald Scott Cleg- 
horn, had no intention of leaving his ship; 
but he looked upon the Princess Likelike. 
The Princess Likelike looked on him, and 
he remained to become the father of the 
Princess Kaiulani and to dignify a place of 
honor through long years. He was not the 
first sailor-boy to leave his ship, nor the 
last. One of the recent ones, whom I 
know well, arrived several years ago on a 
yacht in a yacht-race from the mainland. 
So brief was his permitted vacation from 
his bank cashiership that he had planned to 
return by fast steamer. He is still there. 
The outlook is that his children and his 
grandchildren after him will be there. 

Another erstwhile bank-cashier is Louis 
von Tempsky, the son of the last British 
officer killed in the Maori War. His New 
Zealand bank gave him a year’s vacation. 
The one place he wanted to see above all 
others was California. He departed. 
His ship stopped at Hawaii. It was the 
same old story. The ship sailed on without 
him. His New Zealand bank never saw 
him again, and many years passed ere ever 
he saw California. But she had no charms 
for him. And to-day, his sons and daugh- 
ters about him, he looks down on half a 
world and all of Maui from the rolling 
grass-lands of the Haleakala Ranch. 

There were the Gays and Robinsons. 
Scotch pioneers over the world, in the good 
old days when families were large and 
patriarchial, they had settled in New 
Zealand. After a time, they decided to 
migrate to British Columbia. Among their 
possessions was a full-rigged ship, of which 
one of their sons was master. Like my 
poet-friend from California, they packed 
all their property on board. But in place 
of his garden hose and rake and hoe, they 
took their plows and harrows and all their 
agricultural machinery. Also, they took 
their horses and their cattle and their 
sheep. When they arrived in British 
Columbia, they would be in shape to settle 
immediately, break the soil, and not miss 
a harvest. But the ship, as was the cus- 
tom in the sailing-ship days, stopped at 
Hawaii for water and fruit and vegetables. 
The Gays and Robinsons are still here, or, 
rather, their venerable children and 
younger grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. They took up land on Kaua and 
Niihau, the ninety-seven square miles of 
the latter remaining intact in their pos- 
session to his day. 

I doubt that not even the missionaries, 
wind-jamming around the Horn from New 
England a century ago, had the remotest 
thought of living out all their days in 
Hawaii. This is not the way of mission- 
aries over the world. They have always 
gone forth to far places with the resolve to 
devote their lives to the glory of God and 


the redemption of the heathen, but with the 
determination, at the end of it all, to return 
to spend their declining years in their own 
country. But Hawaii can seduce them 
just as readily as she can seduce sailor- 
boys and bank-cashiers; and this particular 
lot of missionaries was so enamored of her 
charms that they did not return when old 
age came. Their bones lie here in the 
land they came to love better than their 
own; and they, and their sons and daugh- 
ters after them, have been, and are, power- 
ful forces in the development of Hawaii. 

But, to return: Hawaii is the home of 
shanghaied men and women, who were 
induced to remain, not by a blow with a 
club over the head or a doped bottle of 
whisky but by love. Hawaii and the 
Hawaiians are a land and a people loving 
and lovable. By their language may ye 
know them, and in what other land save 
this one is the commonest form of greet- 
ing, not ‘Good-day,” nor “How d’ye do,” 
but “Love”? That greeting is “‘ Aloha” — 
love, I love you, my love to you. Good- 
day—what is it more than an impersonal 
remark about the weather? ‘‘ How do you 
do?”’—it is personal in a merely casual, 
interrogative sort of away. But “Aloha!” 
It is a positive affirmation of the warmth 
of one’s own heart-giving. 


VARIETY OF CLIMATE 


Well, then, try to imagine a land that is 
as lovely and loving as such a people. 
Hawaii is all of this. Not strictly tropical, 
but subtropical, rather, in the heel of the 
northwest trades (which is a very wine of 
wind), with altitudes rising from palm- 
fronded coral beaches to snow-capped 
summits fourteen thousand feet in the air, 
there was never so much climate gathered 
together in one place on earth. The cus- 
tom of the dwellers is as it was of old time, 
only better, namely: to have a town house, 
a seaside house, and a mountain house. 
All three homes, by automobile, can be 
within half an hour’s run of one another; 
yet, in difference of climate and scenery, 
they are the equivalent of a house on Fifth 
Avenue or Riverside Drive, of an Adi- 
rondack camp, and of a Florida winter 
bungalow, plus a twelve months’ cycle of 
seasons crammed into each and every day. 

And what is true of Hawaii is true of all 
the other large islands of the group. 
Climate and season are to be had for the 
picking and choosing, with countless sur- 
prising variations thrown in for good 
measure. Suppose one be an invalid, 
seeking an invalid’s climate. A night’s run 
from Honolulu on a steamer will land him 
on the leeward coast of the big island of 
Hawaii. There, amongst the coffee on the 
slopes of Kona, a thousand feet above 
Kailua and the wrinkled sea, he will find 
the perfect invalid-climate. It is the land 
of the morning calm, the afternoon shower, 
and the evening tranquillity. Harsh winds 
never blow. Once in a year or two, a stiff 
wind of twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
will blow from the south. This is the Kona 
wind. Otherwise, there is no wind, at least 
no air-drafts of sufficient force to be so 
dignified. They are not even breezes. 
They are air-fans, alternating, by day and 
by night, between the sea and the land, 
made possible by the towering bulks of 
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“Something 
better than can be 
bought with money.”” 


The box above was made 
bv a NewOrleans society girl. 


“A LITTLE DELIGHTFUL LABOR LOVINGLY DONE” 
on a few thin little boards of CYPRESS, ‘tthe Wood Eternal,’’ and behold!—you 


| of special value. 
| 


have a richly artistic and uniquely beautiful handmade gift—suitable for any occasion 
| —and one that surpasses in interest, as it does in distinction, any sort of store gift— 
| a gift that will be treasured for a lifetime. 


| You can procure the necessary pieces of CYPRESS, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ from the 
nearest lumber yard (or probably any planing mill or sash and door maker), but, 


of course, THE FIRST THING TO DO IS TO SEND RIGHT AWAY FOR 


_ FREE °F" VOL. 26 :% CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, tsi: “SUGI” 


} **The most distinguished novelty in Wood Finish presented to the artistic public in a century.”” (And YOU 
| can doit.) It reproduces perfectly the famous Antique Japanese Driftwood Effects. Get your order in at 
| once so as to give you time to decide what articles made of SUG/ Cypress you want to give, and whether to 
| make it yourself or hire it done. The book tells all about it, gives many delightful ideas of what to make of light- 







ornate effect is 


CYPRESS GRAIN. 
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weight Cypress boards after applying the wonderful Japanese ‘“‘Sugi’’ finish, and tells exacly HOW TO DO 


THE WORK AT HOME. 


NOTE: The “SUGI” process is 
NOT “PYROGRAPHY” nor any- 
thing like it. You do no designing 
or tracing or coloring — simply 
bring out the natural beauty and 
distinction of the wood. This 
wonderful Oriental process has 
been tried on other woods lacking 
the peculiar natural qualities of 
Cypress, but without success. This 
is good luck, as Cypress is not a 
high priced lumber. 
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Write Topay to the 
**All-round Helps Dept.,”” 


Southern 
Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 


1204 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
or 1204 Heard Nationai Bank Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
(If yes have any trouble in getting 
Cypress The Wood Eternal, of your 
lumber dealer, let us know at once. 
We will see that you are supplied.) 
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Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa. Beyond 
| them, on the windward slopes of the 
| big island, along the Hamakua coast, the 
trade-wind will as often as not be blus- 
tering at forty miles an hour. Should an 
Oregon web-foot become homesick for the 
habitual wet of his native clime, he will 
find easement and a soaking on the wind- 
ward coasts of Hawaii and Maui, from 
Hilo in the south, with its average annual 
rainfall of one hundred and fifty inches, to 
the Nahiku country to the north beyond 
Hana, which has known a downpour of four 
hundred and twenty inches in a single 
| twelvemonth. In the matter of rain, it is 
| again pick and choose—from two hundred 
| inches to twenty, or five, or one.’ Nay, 
further, forty miles away from the Nahiku, 
on the leeward slopes of the House of the 
Sun, which is the mightiest extinct volcano 
in the world, rain may not fall once in a 
dozen years, cattle live their lives without 
| ever seeing a puddle, and horses brought 
from that region shy at running water or 
| try to eat it with their teeth. 
Nor is Hawaii niggardly toward the 
| sportsman. Good hunting abounds. As I 
write these lines on Puuwaawaa Ranch, 
from every side arises the love-call of the 
quail, which are breaking up their coveys 
as the mating proceeds. They are Cali- 
fornia quail, yet never in California have 
I seen quail as thick as here. Yesterday, I 
saw more doves—variously called turtle- 
doves and mourning-doves—than I ever 
saw before in any single day of my life. 
Day before yesterday, I was out with the 
cowboys roping wild pig in the pastures. 
Of birds, in addition to quail and doves, 
in place and season may be hunted wild 
duck, wild turkey, rice-birds, Chinese and 
Japanese pheasants, pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, 
wild chicken (which is a mongrel cross of 
the indigenous moa and the haole chicken), 
and, not least, the delicious golden plover, 
fat and recuperated after its long flight 
| from Alaska and the arctic shores. Then 
there are the spotted deer of Molokai. In- 
creasing from several introduced pair, they 
so flourished in their new habitat that they 
threatened the pastures and forests, and 
some years ago the government was com- 
pelled to employ professional hunters to 
reduce their numbers. Of course there is 
pig-sticking, and, for real hunting, few 
| things can outthrill the roping, after cow- 
boy fashion, of the wild bulls of the upper 
ranges. Also are there to be had wild 
goats, wild sheep—yes, and wild dogs, 
running in packs and dragging down calves 
and cows, that may even prove perilous to 
the solitary hunter. And as for adventure 
and exploration, among many things one 
may tackle Rabbit Island, inaccessible to all 
but the most intrepid and most fortunate, 
| or seek for the secret and tabu burial- 
places of the ancient kings. 


A LOVING LAND 


Indeed, Hawaii is a loving land. Just as 
it welcomed the spotted deer to the near 
destruction of its forests, so has it wel- 
comed many other inimical aliens to its 
shores. In the United States, in green- 

| houses and old-fashioned gardens, grows a 
| potted flowering shrub called lantana; in 
India dwells a very noisy and quarrelsome 
bird known as the mynah. Both were in- 
| troduced into Hawaii—the bird to feed 
| upon the cutworm of a certain moth; the 
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flower to gladden with old associations the 
heart of a flower-loving missionary. But 
the land loved the lantana. From a small 
flower that grew in a pot, the lantana took 
to itself feet and walked out of the pot into 
the missionary’s garden. Here it flour- 
ished and increased mightily in size and 
constitution. From over the garden wall 
came the love-call of all Hawaii, and the 
lantana responded to the call, climbed over 
the wall, and went a-roving and a-loving 
in the wild-woods. 

And just as the lantana had taken to 
itself feet, by the seduction of its seed it 
added to itself the wings of the mynah, 
which distributed its seed over every island 
in the group. From a delicate, hand-mani- 
cured, potted plant of the greenhouse, it 
shot up into a tough and belligerent swash- 
buckler a fathom tall, that marched in 
serried ranks over the landscape, crushing 
beneath it and choking to death all the sweet 
native grasses, shrubs, and flowers. In the 
lower forests, it became jungle. In the 
open, it became jungle, only more so. It 
was practically impenetrable to man. The 
cattlemen wailed and vainly fought with 
it. It grew faster and spread faster than 
they could grub it out. 


BATTLE WITH THE LANTANA 


Like the invading whites who dispos- 
sessed the native Hawaiians of their land, 
so did the lantana to the native vegetation. 
Nay, it did worse. It threatened to dis- 
possess the whites of the land they had 
won. And battle royal wason. Unable to 
cope directly with it, the whites called in 
the aid of the hosts of mercenaries. They 
sent out their agents to recruit armies from 
the insect world and from the world of 
micro-organisms. 

Some of these predacious enemies of the 
lantana ate and sucked and sapped. 
Others made incubators out of the stems, 
tunneled and undermined the flower-clus- 
ters, hatched maggots in the hearts of the 
seeds, or coated the leaves with suffocating 
fungoid growths. Thus simultaneously at- 
tacked in front and rear and flank, above 
and below, inside and out, the all-conquer- 
ing swashbuckler recoiled. To-day, the 
battle is almost over, and what remains of 
the lantana is putting up a sickly and losing 
fight. Unfortunately, one of the mercena- 
ties has mutinied. This is the accidentally 
introduced Maui blight, which is now wag- 
ing unholy war upon garden fliwers and 
ornamental plants, and against which some 
other army of mercenaries must be turned. 

Hawaii has been most generous in her 
hospitality, most promiscuous in her lov- 
ing. Her welcome has been impartial. To 
her warm heart she has enfolded all manner 
of hurtful, stinging things, including some 
humans. Mosquitoes, centipedes, and rats 
made the long voyages, landed, and have 
flourished ever since. There was none of 
these here before the haole came. So, also, 
were introduced measles, smallpox, and 
many similar germ-afflictions of man. The 
elder generations lived and loved and 
fought and went down into the pit with 
their war-weapons and flower garlands laid 
under their heads, unvexed by whooping- 
cough, and mumps, and influenza. Some 
alien good and much of alien ill has Hawaii 
embraced and loved. Yet, to this day, no 
snake, poisonous or otherwise, exists in her 
forests and jungles. 


Jack London’s concluding article on Hawaii will appear in the November issue. 
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“Will you tuck these into your coat?” said our 
host. “Will a duck swim?” chuckled Mr. Leaming 
in reply as he eagerly took ae Virginia cigarettes. 
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is largely in your own hands, 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased, as 
you wish. 


Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or down- 
right negligence, which ects 
your health. 


I have helped 79,000 of the most in- 
telligent, forceful women of America 
to regain health and keep it. This 
magazine would not have adver- 
tised my work for fifteen years if I had 
not “made good.” 

Tell me your defects in health or fig- 
ure. If my work is not suited to you, 
I will direct you to the help you need. 

1 will also send you a booklet free which 
tells you how to stand correctly, and gives 
many points of interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 4 





Hiss Cocroft has well been called the “ Health 
Engineer” for woman. 
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| The Life of Charles Frohman 


(Continued from page 75 


) held to commemorate Gillette’s triumph, 
| Frohman said: 


“There was nothing of the sort. Mr. 
Dillingham, my manager, and I joined 
Mr. Gillette in his rooms at the Savoy. 
We had some sandwiches and wine, and 
then played hearts for several hours.”’ 

This episode inspired Frohman to give 


/ utterance to what was the very key-note 
| of his philosophy about an actor and his 


work. Talking with a friend in England, 
shortly after the opening of ‘‘Secret 
Service,” about the modest way with 
which Gillette regarded his success, he 
said, 

‘Nothing so kills the healthy growth of 
| an actor and brings his usefulness to an 

end so soon as the idea that social en- 

joyment is a means to public success, and 

that industrious labor to improve himself 
; is no longer necessary.” 

Frohman always regarded the success of 
‘Secret Service” as the corner-stone of 
his great achievements in England. He 
was very fond of Gillette. Once, in speak- 
ing of this star’s success he said, 

“You know, what tickles me is the fact 
that it was left for England to discover 
that Gillette is a great actor.” 


““SECRET SERVICE” IN PARIS 


A few years later, Frohman made his 
first Paris production with ‘‘Secret Ser- 
| vice.” The masterful little man always 
| regarded the world as his field, hence the 
annexation of Paris. He had a version 
made by Paul de Décourcelles and the 
| play was put on at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance. Guitry, the great French 
actor, played Gillette’s part. A very 
brilliant audience saw the opening per- 
formance, but the French did not get the 
atmosphere of the play. They could not 
determine whether it was serious or not. 
The character of General Nelson was 
almost entirely omitted in the play, 
because the actors themselves couldn’t 
tell whether it was humor or tragedy. 
Besides, the French actors wanted to do 
it their own way. 

Charles B. Dillingham, who had charge 
of the production in Paris, realizing, on 
the opening night, that it would be a fail- 
ure, and knowing that he had to send 
Frohman some sort of telegram, cabled, 
with his customary humor, the following: 


The tomb of Napoleon looks beautiful in the 
moonlight. 


As was the case in England, Charles 





Frohman was the only American manager 
who made any impression upon the French 
drama. From his earliest producing days 
he had a weakness for adapting French 
plays. Out of France he got some of his 
hugest successes, especially those of Henri 
Bernstein. He “bulled” the French 
market on prices. The French playwright 
hailed him with joy, for he always left 
a small fortune behind him. 

Having established a precedent with 
Gillette, he now presented his first Ameri- 
can woman star in England. It was Annie 
Russell in Bret Harte’s story, “Sue.” 
He was very fond of this play, having 
already produced it in the United States 
with great success, and he was very proud 


of the deep impression that Miss Russell 
made. 

Up to this time, Charles Frohman had 
made his London productions in conjunc- 
tion'with the Gattis or George Edwardes at 
the Adelphi, the Vaudeville, or the Garrick 
Theatres. This would have satisfied most 
people. But Frohman, who wanted to do 
things in a big way, naturally desired his 
own English theater, where he could 
unfurl his own banner and do as he pleased. 


THE FIRST LONDON THEATER 


Early in 1897, therefore, he took what 
was up to that time his biggest step in 
England, for he leased the Duke of York’s 
Theatre for nineteen years. His name 
went over the doorway, and from that time 
on it was the very nerve-center, if not the 
soul, of Charles Frohman’s English oper- 
ations. It was one of the best known and 
the most substantial of the British play- 
houses, located in St. Martin’s Lane, in 
the very heart of the theatrical district. 
He took an infinite pride in his control of 
it. He even emblazoned the announce- 
ment of his control on the walls of the 
Empire, on Broadway, in New York city. 
In his affections, it was to England what 
the Empire was to America. It was 
destined to be the background of what was 
his most distinguished artistic attempt in 
any country. 

Charles Frohman now embarked on a 
sea of lavish productions. Typical of his 
attitude was his employment of the best 
known and highest priced producer in 
London. It was none other than Dion 
Boucicault, son of the famous playwright 
of the same name, and who was himself a 
very finished and versatile actor. He gave 
the Frohman productions a touch of real 
distinction, and his wife, the accomplished 
Irene Vanbrugh, added much to the 
attractiveness of the Frohman ventures. 

Chailes Frohman celebrated his sponsor- 
ship of the Duke of York’s with a magnifi- 
cent production of Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Lady Ursula,” which had 
been a success in New York with E. H. 
Sothern and which ran an entire season. 
It was done in the usual Frohman way, so 
much so that the British critics said that 
“the production, from first to last, was 
correct down to a coat button.” 

Until the end of his life, the Duke of 
York’s Theatre had a large place in his 
heart. At the back of private box F, 
which was his own box, and which was 
also used for royalty when it visited the 
play, was a comfortable retiring-room, 
charmingly decorated in red. Here 
Frohman loved to sit and entertain his 
friends, especially James M. Barrie, 
Haddon Chambers, Somerset Maugham, 
Arthur W. Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Michael Morton, and other famous English 
playwrights. 

The Duke of York’s furnished Frohman 
with many amusing episodes. On one 
occasion he was caught in its self-operating 
elevator and was kept a prisoner for over 
an hour. His employees were in con- 
sternation. When he was finally extricated, 
they began to apologize most profusely. 

“Nonsense!” said Frohman. “I am 
glad I got stuck. It’s the first vacation I 
have had in two years.” 
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The lobby of the Duke of York’s illus- 
trates one of Charles Frohman’s distinctive 
Instead of ornamenting it with 
pictures of dead dramatic heroes like 
Shakespeare and Garrick, he filled it with 
photographs of his live American stars. 
The British theatergoers who went there 
huge portraits of Maude Adams, 
Ethel Barrymore, Marie Doro, John Drew, 
and William Gillette. 

On one occasion, he was held up at the 


| door of the Duke of York’s by a new door- 


keeper, who asked for his ticket. 

“T am Frohman,” said the manager. 

“Can’t help it, sir; you’ve got to have 
a ticket.” 

“You’re quite right,” said Frohman, 
and went to the box-office and bought 
When the house- 
manager, James W. Matthews, threatened 
to discharge the doorkeeper, Frohman 
said: 

“Certainly not. The man was obeying 
orders. If he had done otherwise you 
should have discharged him.” 

Frohman so loved the Duke of York’s 
Theatre that he would go back to it and 
witness the same play twenty times. 
During his last visit to England, when his 


| right knee was troubling him, he telephoned 


down one night to have his box reserved. 
Matthews, to spare him any trouble, had 
a little platform built so that he would 
not have to walk up the steps. Two weeks 
later, Frohman again telephoned that he 
wanted the box saved, and added: 

“T am better now. Don’t bother to 
build a theater for me.” 

Curiously enough, the first failure that 
Charles Frohman had at the Duke of 
York’s was “The Christian,” which had 
scored such an enormous success in 
America. But failure only spurred him on 
to further effort. When an English friend 
condoled with him about his enormous 
loss on this occasion he said: 

“Forget it. Don’t let’s revive the past. 
Let’s get busy and pulverize the future.” 


LONDON PRODUCTIONS 


It is impossible to go into details with 
Charles Frohman’s London productions. 
When you state the simple fact that he 
made one hundred and twenty-five of 
these, you obtain, at a glance, the immense 
scope of the man’s operations there. 

Among other things, Frohman and 
David Belasco presented Mrs. Leslie 
Carter at the Garrick Theatre in two of 


her greatest successes. The first was 
“The Heart of Maryland.” It was 
during this engagement that Charles 


Frohman bought the rights to “Zaza” 
in Paris. It was his original intention to 
star Julia Marlowe in this play. When 
Belasco heard of it he immediately saw 
that it was an ideal vehicle for Mrs. Carter, 
and Frohman generously turned it over 
to him. After its great triumph in the 
United States, Frohman and Belasco now 
produced ‘‘Zaza”’ in London. 

It was a huge success, and made the kind 
of sensation in which Frohman delighted. 
There was much question as to its pro- 
priety, so much so that the lord chamber- 
lain himself, who supervised the censor- 
ship, came and witnessed the performance. 
| He made no objection. 
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An amusing incident, which shows the 
extraordinary devotion of Charles Froh- 
man’s friends, occurred on the first night. 
While attending the rehearsals at the 
Garrick, Frohman caught cold and went 
to bed with a slight attack of pneumonia. 
On the inaugural night he lay bedridden. 
He was so eager for news of the play that 
he said to Dillingham, 

“Send me all the news you can.” 

Dillingham organized a bicycle service, 
and cvery fifteen minutes sent encouraging 
and cheering bulletins to Frohman, who 
was so elated that he was able to emerge 
from bed next morning, a well man. 

Now the interesting thing about this 
episode is that Dillingham faked most of 
the messages, because, until the end of the 
play and for several days, its success was 
very much in doubt. Indeed, it took more 
than a week for it to “‘catch on.” 


“MADAM BUTTERFLY” 


He followed up “Zaza” with a superb 
production of “Madam Butterfly,” in 
which he used Belasco’s beautiful equip- 
ment. This production put the artistic 
seal on Charles Frohman’s achievement 
as a London manager. Up to this time, 
there were some who believed that, 
despite the lavishness of his attitude 
toward the theater, there was the germ of 
the commercial in him. ‘Madam Butter- 
fly’? removed this, and if there was any 
doubt remaining, it was wiped out by his 
exquisite presentation of ‘The First 
Born.” 

Associated with this is a story that 
shows Charles Frohman’s dogged deter- 
mination and resource. 

Belasco had made the production of 
“The First Born” in America in magnifi- 
cent fashion. He brought to it all his love 
and knowledge of Chinese art. 

A rival manager, W. A. Brady, wishing 
to emulate the success of ‘‘ The First Born,” 
got together a production of “The Cat and 
the Cherub,” another Chinese play, and 
secured time in London, hoping to beat 
Frohman out. It now became a race 
between Frohman and Brady for the first 
presentation in London. Brady got his 
production off first. When Frohman heard 
of it he said, 

“We must be in London first.” 

“But there are no sailings for a week,” 
said one of his staff. 

“Then we will hire a boat,” was his 
retort. 

This enterprise was not necessary, 
because a steamer was forthcoming. 

“The Cat and the Cherub,” however, 
was produced first, and it took the edge off 
the novelty of “The First Born,”’ which 
was a failure. But it gave Charles Frohman 
a premier place as artistic producer in 
England, and he never regretted having 
made the attempt. 

Frohman was now immersed in a multi- 
tude of things. In September, 1901, for 
example, he was interested in five London 
playhouses. He had five different plays 
going at the same time: ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,” ‘Are You a Mason?”, “ Bluebell 
in Fairyland,” ‘The Twin Sister,” and 
“The Girl from Maxim’s.” This situation 
was typical of his English activities from 
that time until his death. 


The next instalment of The Life of Charles Frohman describes the career 
of Edna May and others under his management, and gives the history of his 


most impcrtant artistic achievement, the Repertory 


Theatre in London. 
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A Personal Statement 


Because the claims made in this advertisement 
are so strong—so revolutionary, I expect you 
to doubt. I do not hope to convince you 
through the medium of this advert sement— 
I only ask the chance to prove that every 
statement is exactly true. 

For fifteen years I have been selling typewriters 
and have gained the confidence of over 25,000 
typewriter buyers by strictly and honestly living 
up to every claim. 

My advertisements have been appearing in this 
and other magazines for years and I do not hesi- 
tate to refer you to the publisher of this or any 
other well known magazine regarding my per- 
sonal integrity. 

Now, I wish to go on record with the unqualified 
statement that the REX TYPEWRITER is the 
best typewriter. 


— platen. Before making such an unreserved recommenda- 
Seuan space tion as this, you may be sure that I have studied 


this typewriter from every angle—that I have 
subjected it to the most severe tests I could 
devise. This typewriter is giving wonderful 
service year in and year out. hey are preferred 
in many of the largest offices in the world. 
I believe THE REX to be nearest ‘‘troubleproof"’ 
of all typewriters. In addition to the unusual 
guarantee issued by this company, I pledge my 
personal assurance that every claim made in this 
advertisement or in any of our printed matter is 
amply justified. 
I feel that my years of conscientious service to the 
publicin the typewritter business entitle my 
opinion to careful consideration. 
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GENERAL MANAGER. 
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rapidly, like a thirsty dog, like a man who 
has but partially waked from a horrible 
nightmare. It was two minutes before he 
spoke. Then he said, 

‘Change places with me.”” When the 
change had been effected, he said, “‘ Now 
rest.” 

These two words meeting with no re- 
sponse, he slid an arm about her and drew 
her close to him until their sides and cheeks 
touched. Then he said, 

“Tt’s all right when you are on this 
side.” 


To which the Society Queen, still 
nettled (but ready for mollification), 
answered: 


“What's the matter with your other 
side? Got a carbuncle?”’ 

‘“‘In my inside pocket,” he said, “on the 
right side, there is a little rubber bulb, and 
a little electric battery. These are con- 
nected by insulated wires with the large 
leather cigar-case which I carry in my left 
inside pocket—don’t you feel it?” 

‘No; I got stays on.” 

“Well, it’s there. But there are no 
cigars in it. It’s full of dynamite?” 

‘“Hunh?”’ said the Society Queen. 

“Tf the bulb were advertently or acci- 
dentally squeezed, a few seconds later the 
dynamite would explode—and—good- 
night!” 

“But why?” 

“In case I am recognized. Wouldn't you 
rather be blown into a thousand pieces 
than live out your life in a dungeon below 
the level of the sea, like the old president? 
Sure you would—sure Mike!” 

‘‘And I’m leaning against that cigar- 
case?’’ She shuddered but didn’t move. 
A moment later, she said, 

“Are you lying?” 

By way of answer, he kissed her, but so 
tenderly and wistfully that she knew he 
had told the truth. 

‘“About the old president,” she said 
presently, “it’s no good. Garcia would let 
me visit the fortress and look the old man 
over if—there was any old man to look 
over. I'll betcher anything you like that 
Miramonte’s dead as a door-nail.”’ 

There was a long silence. Perfecto 
kissed her again. Then he said, 

“Tf the poor old man is dead, then my 
need of you is treble what it was before.” 

‘“‘Was you and him that close?” 

“We were closer than many fathers and 
their sons. But he shall be avenged; that’s 
sure—sure Mike!” 


IV 


But the company did not devote the 
whole of its energies to luncheon-partie: 
and champagne. Indeed, they worked like 
mules, sometimes from sunup to sunset, 
upon the early episodes of the Great Revo- 
lution scenario. The most attractive 
houses of Oranchez were loaned to them as 
backgrounds. For them, the keep-off-the- 
grass signs in the public parks had no 
meaning. For them, the government- 
owned railroad ran or did not run, pre- 
cisely as the director decreed. And when 
a mob scene was wanted, why, the man in 
the street came running and so did his wife, 
and the other woman, and the other man, 
and all the children. 


Perfecto 


(Continued from page 29) 


The first fights of the picture were 
street-fights, skirmishes in cemeteries; a 
thrilling blindfold duel in the director’s 
room of the Bank of Oranchez, an abortive 
dash in an armored train. Then there was 
the murder of the doting secretary of the 
Treasury by the Vampire. She plied him 
with wine, she did, and then she dipped the 
point of a hatpin into his heart. And 
shortly after that there was a kind of New 
World night of St. Bartholomew, during 
which patriots who wore yellow and green 
badges murdered patriots who didn’t 
wear any badges at all. 

Perfecto played the part of Miramonte, 
the old president. The first time he ap- 
peared in his make-up, he almost started 
a riot, so exactly did he resemble that un- 
fortunate and beloved old man. In order 
to dispel the illusion which he had created, 
it was necessary for him to climb a step- 
ladder and, in full sight of the crowd, re- 
move his false beard and wave it above 
their heads. 

From the city, the rapid course of revo- 
lution shifted to the country, to the 
desert, to the mountains beyond the desert. 
The army of Oranchez pretended now to be 
the driving army of Miramonte and now 
the driven army of the revolted Garcia. 
Sometimes it split itself in two and fought 
savage battles in which it was both armies 
at once. 

President Garcia himself followed these 
maneuvers in a car, with several members 
of his Cabinet and many cases of cham- 
pagne. Sometimes he deposed the man 
who represented him, and for a scene or 
two in which there was more posing than 
acting, had himself photographed at the 
head of his body-guard. A vainer man 
was never lured by vanity to his undoing. 

Of course, it wasn’t all fighting. The 
fighting, you may say, was only the back- 
ground of the picture. In the foreground, 
noble spies were shot against walls, and 
the Vampire lived, moved, and had her 
being, and was continually foiled by the 
passionate patriotism of the Society 
Queen. 

Just before the great battle of the Cave, 
the Society Queen, Juanita, for an act of 
exalted devotion, is decorated with the 
Cross of Honor by General Garcia in the 
presence of his body-guard. At that 
moment, the alarm sounds. The guard, 
surrounded on three sides, can only escape 
by rough riding. But, for Juanita, there is 
no horse. Does that matter? No; she has 
saved her general. Let death come; she 
will die in her little tracks. 

But she shan’t; nothing of the kind! 
General Garcia beckons; he stiffens his 
left foot; she steps lightly upon it, leaps 
to the saddle behind him, arms round his 
neck, and off they go at the moving gallop 
of the “movies” —ninety miles an hour. 

‘Eat ’Em Alive-o Bill,” excellent in the 
dashing, swaggering part of General Gar- 
cia, did not play this scene. The real 
General Garcia, flushed with luncheon, in- 
sisted on playing it himself. And he did not 
play it decorously. As the Society Queen 


stepped lightly upon his foot and rose from 
the ground, he leaned swiftly and met her 
with a loud, smacking kiss. The general’s 
horse cavorted. Juanita lost her balance, 
flung her arms round the general’s neck, so 
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that he lost his balance, and they fell 
heavily to the ground. 

They were both hurt, the Society Queen, 
in her left shoulder, and the general in his 
self-esteem. There were recriminations 
in two languages. And it looked, for a mo- 
ment, as if the general were going to order 
his army off the scene and refuse to play 
any more. 

Perfecto saved the situation. 

He lifted the discomfited president from 
the ground, brushed the dust from his 
clothes, and exclaimed, 

“A less skilful athlete might have broken 
his neck!” 

It was noticed that Perfecto was very 
pale, and that, whenever he looked at the 
president, he touched with his fingers the 
right breast of his coat. 

“Nasty old beast!” exclaimed the Soci- 
ety Queen. 

“What does she say?” 

“She says,” said Perfecto, “that you 
saved her from what might have been a 
nasty fall.” 

President Garcia inflated his chest. 

“She is right,” he said, and he flicked 
the ends of his mustache upward. 


V 


“T WOULDN'T call it the Cave of the 
Sun,” said the Society Queen; “‘it’s more 
like the middle of the night. Gee, I’d 
hate to get lost in here!” 

Perfecto turned the beam of an electric 
torch hither and thither. 

“Tf only the old president had known 
that Garcia’s army was hiding in this 
place,” she said, ‘“‘what would he ’a done 
to ’em?” 

“He could have put a machine gun on 
each side of the narrow entrance and shot 
every one of them as they came out. But 
he wouldn’t have done that. He would 
have blocked the entrance until they 
couldn’t come out. And then he would 
have waited until they felt like surrender- 
ing. 

“You could hide armies in here as easy 
as peas in a Swede’s mouth,”’ said the Soci- 
ety Queen. “Let’s get out. It gives 
me the starvation-shudders and cold 
chills. Don’t you get careless and bump 
that rubber bulb of yours into one of them 
stalagmites and set off your cigar-case.”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said Perfecto; “I no 
longer carry it.” 

“Since when?” 

“Since we got here—since yesterday. 
I’m safe now.” 

They had not penetrated very deeply 
into the cave, and five minutes later had 
emerged from the narrow, cold mouth into 
the tawny and baking Valley of the Sun. 

The day’s work had been mapped out as 
follows: General Garcia’s army, represent- 
ing General Garcia’s army, was first to 
march into the cave, bag and baggage. 
Then, representing Miramonte’s army, it 
was to march down the hills and camp for 
the night. Then, divided in two, and repre- 
senting both armies, one half, the wide- 
awake half, was to emerge stealthily from 
the cave and put the sound-asleep half to 
the sword. 

A few swells had automobiled from the 
capital to witness the taking of the last 
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scenes. And it amused President Garcia 


to observe that a large majority of these | 
had been, and probably still were, loyal to | 


the old régime. It amused him to think 
that they should see for themselves pre- 
cisely how they and their cause had been 
outwitted by him. 

Mounted on his war-horse, the president 
took up his stand near the mouth of the 
cave in the full sunlight, to review his 
troops as they marched in. 

It was one of the proudest moments in 
his life. He had insisted that this particu- 
lar part of the picture should not be faked. 
The entire armed forces of Oranchez were 
to pass in review. But, of course, the 
camera-men did not photograph the whole 
army—only its generals, its leading fea- 
tures, the heads of columns, etc., and 
enough of the rank and file to give an im- 
pression of there being ten times as much 
infantry, 
really was. 

With the camera-men stood such actors 
as were not to be visible until the thrilling 
moment when the army, headed, this time, 
by President Garcia, should come charging 
out of the cave. But Perfecto was not 
among those present. Only the Society 
Queen knew where he was, and she 
wouldn’t tell. But her eyes, continually 
wandering from the procession to the 
cliffy fastnesses above the entrance to the 
cave, might very well have given his 
whereabouts away. 

And, of course, the very last man to dis- 
appear into the cave was President Garcia. 
That a general should cover the retreat of 


cavalry, and artillery as there | 


nee SEE ESET 


his army in person is not good war, but it is | 


good film. 

Just before the shadows closed upon him, 
he turned in the saddle and, with a Latin 
smile, blew a Latin kiss to the Society 
Queen. But her eyes, very anxious eyes, 
were on the cliffs above his head. 

A minute passed, two minutes. The 
mouth of the cave was like a splash of ink 
against the sun-illumined cliffs. 


From these cliffs, Perfecto was now seen 


to descend with haste. Having reached 
the level of the valley, he broke into a run, 


and he did not cease running until he was | 


in the presence of the Society Queen. 

Somewhat to the amazement of all the 
camera-men and to the chagrin of one of 
them, he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. Then, one arm still around her waist, 
he turned and looked expectantly toward 
the cave. 

It was on the program that in one minute 
and thirty seconds President Garcia was to 
charge out of the cave at the head of his 
men, teeth gleaming, saber whistling, auto- 
matic detonating. 


But in just ten seconds, zigzagging lines 


of pale-amethyst smoke spurted here and 
there from the face of the cliff, great cracks 
opened and widened, and following a num- 


ber of gigantic but muffled thuds, there | 
arose a great roaring sound, as of a great | 


river falling from a height. 


And, where a moment before there had | 
been a clear passage into the bowels of the | 


earth, a thousand tons of rock, from which | 


the dust rose, now blocked the egress of 
President Garcia and his army. 

“Tt will take a week to dig them out,” 
said Perfecto, “and then they will be very 
glad to surrender their weapons and go to 
work in the fields.” 

The Society’ Queen having fumbled 
nervously at the bosom of her dress, drew 
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| thought. 


forth a necklace of diamonds that gleamed 
in the sunlight. But Perfecto waved the 
treasure aside. 


“Vou will continue to wear them,” he 


said, “but where they will show.” 
The director rushed up, streaming with 
sweat. 
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“What does this mean?” he cried. 

“Tt means,” said Perfecto, ‘that I am 
President of Oranchez. And that this lady 
has consented to be my wife.” 

“Did you hear that?” said the Christian 
Slave to the Vampire. ‘He called her a 
lady.” 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, Back to the Cave, will appear in the November issue. 


The Wheeled Hour 


(Continued from page 66) 


bank in MacGregor’s store corner. 
“T didn’t think I’d live to see it at my 
age. I spend more in a day than I made 
in a week when I was married. Slips 
right through your fingers. Frank, he ain’t 
got no idea of values. Hand him a dollar 
Saturday night and it’s a dime by Wednes- 
day. If I turn my back a minute, he’s 
off in one of the. cars trapsin’ round the 
country. Maybe it’s better so; he proba- 
bly would have left for where there was 
more excitement—just as you say. 

“T’m not complainin’ but I wish I 
could keep more of what I make. Still, 
it comes easier. When I just had the boats 
for hire, I was up at every hour of the 
day and night. I’ll probably sell all but 
two and the launch. Thank the Lord, I 
don’t have to run that all winter, towing 
timber and coal-barges. With one of these 
things you can take good payin’ jobs in one 
of the other towns after the slack-up, and 
sleep home regular. 

“Notice all the changes? Scott cal- 
culates that the owners could have 
built this road for themselves long ago and 
paid for it with half the increase in the 
value of the land. Berlin is pushin’ out. 
Them bungalows are recent. People 
with cars ain’t forced to live so close to 
town and the extra difference in the cost 
of lots off a little ways buys the car. 

“‘My, how the world does move! Would 
you believe it, my wife is puttin’ silk 
stockin’s on Iola. Land alive, if my old 
mother could know that! Why, it was 
unheard of for farmers and poor people 
to behave that way. I didn’t possess a 
new suit of my own ’till I was nigh twenty. 
I never had more than a penny at a time, 
except at Christmas; then I got a levy 
(which was twelve and a half cents) to buy 
firecrackers with and ginger ale. I col- 
lected lumber till I had enough to make 
me a house-boat, and winters I gunned 
the marshes, livin’ aboard her and tradin’ 
birds and ducks with the farmers for 
potatoes and corn-meal. 

““When I married, I had six dollars; 
that was enough—it paid for the calico to 
make my wife a dress (which she did), 
and we went to live on the boat. The 
first year we took two carpenters for 
boarders and made out right good, I 
I didn’t know any better. We 
all grew up together down here, and ideas 
don’t change much when you don’t come 
in contact with new folks. Comparin’ 
ideas teaches a man a lot—ain’t it true? 

‘““T’ve learned more wisdom listenin’ to 
men sittin’ in that very seat you’re in than 
I picked up before I got goin’ ’round con- 
siderable and seein’ the improvements that 
the world has took on. 

‘As I look at it, havin’ started to try 
myself out, there’s no tellin’ what I 
couldn’t of done if I hadn’t grown up in 


| a place which was satisfied to leave well- 


enough alone. It’s ketchin’, backward- 
ness is, just like enterprise. If you live 
*round the same people always, you just 
naturally keep on as you started. 

“T calculate that Ocean City would 
have been much the same to the end if 
automobiles weren’t invented. It’s like 
this: The first man that buys one can 
move so much quicker and get ’round to 
so many more places that he can find 
chances the rest don’t learn about. Well, 
that won’t do. Pretty soon there’s an- 
other car. And before long everybody’s 
figurin’ that they can afford them if their 
friends are in a position to pay the price. 
What happens, then? The town fills 
up with ’em. There ain’t so many de- 
lays and waits. You don’t cover ground 
so slow. I can run to Salisbury after 
breakfast and be back by noon. It used 
to take a whole day, which I calcu- 
late means a half-day wasted. A carpen- 
ter like Tolliver was limited. If there 
wasn’t any jobs ’round the neighborhood, 
he had to go idle. That’s done away with. 
He can circle ’round for forty miles, where 
before it was impossible to go more than 
six distant. 

“Take a lot of places in a row figurin’ 
like that and they ain’t a goin’ to stand 
for bad roads and weak bridges. Between 
‘em, they’ve got votes enough to run the 
legislature, one county bein’ just like an- 
other. So, before you know it, you’re in 
a state that can be traveled over from one 
end to the other so fast that it makes your 
head swim. We all get drawncloser and 
understand each other better. It’s edu- 
catin’. The business men have more in 
common. They grow to realize that it’s 
better not to fight each other so much, but 
to make improvements which will bring 
more people in and keep the old ones 
home. Just one idea after another. Ex- 
actly as I say. 

“Take the hotels. <A different set of 
boarders have been comin’ down since 
the roads have been fixed. They bring 
their machines with °em. What we used 
to have was good enough for them that 
couldn’t get better or go farther away. 
But they won’t stand for second-class ac- 
commodations. What happened? Half the 
houses on the beach have spruced up. 
Harry Cropper couldn’t get bath-tubs 
enough in time. 

“ As-I told you, we got telephones now. 
When the Bell found enough subscribers 
ready to support better service,they came in. 

“And so it runs. I often ask myself 
where the extra money comes from to pay 
for it all? Then I figure that it pays for 
itself out of the harder thinkin’. The 
automobile somehow seems to turn you 
modern. You don’t work harder, but 
different. You become——” 

“Efficient,” I suggested. 

“‘Tnever heard the word, but—maybe so.” 
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The Boss is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on the lookout all the time for men he can 
promote. He’s ready and anxious to give YOU bigger work with bigger pay once 
you prove you can handle it. But your chance for advancement depends entirely 


on panel 
If you’re satisfied just to hang on where you are, rest assured that’s as far as you'll 
ever get. But if you want to get ahead, if you want to de somebody, to climb into 
a position of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready —Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the work you like best—then train for it. You 
can do it in spare time in your own home without losing a day or dollar from your 
present occupation—through the International Correspondence Schools. 
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Is There a 
Royal Road to Health? 


‘By WALTER WALGROVE 


MET a friend the other day who two months ago had 
been discharged from the hospital after an operation, 
and during our conversation he happened to say: 

“For the first month after I left the hospital I never 
felt better in my life. My mind was as clear as a bell, I grasped 
things better than usual, and in all my life I never got up in the 
morning feeling as eager for the day’s problems nor as competent 
to cope with them. 

‘Now, although I feel well enough to say perhaps that I am 
in my usual health, I don’t experience that clearness of mind 
and sureness of judgment, and haven’t that virile enthusiasm 
that was mine a month ago.” 

“Did they give you any treatment at the hospital,” I asked, 
“that would account for your condition immediately following 
your discharge?” 

“They gave me no treatment whatever in the shape of medi- 
cine,” he repliec only 
‘treatment’ that I remember particularly.”’ 

“Didn’t they do anything before the operation was performed?” 

““Not very much—they gave me a series of Internal Baths 
which they told me was to thoroughly cleanse the Large 
Intestine.” 

“T see. And did they give you any of these Internal Baths 
while you were convalescing?” 

“Yes; but only about once a week.” 

“Well, do you realize, my friend,” I asked, “that nearly one 
million Americans are now taking Internal Baths once a week, 
and are eager to testify that it keeps them always in the same 
happy condition that you were in during the first month after 
you left the hospital?” 

No, he hadn’t “realized that, or even dreamed it.” But I 
could wager if that were responsible he’d quickly get himself 
back to where he was and keep himself in that condition— 

If there is “A Royal Road to Health,” this is it! 

Auto-Intoxication is very properly defined as “‘Self Intoxica- 
tion, or poisoning by compounds produced internally by oneself.” 

The Medical Profession thoroughly realize and agree that there 
is no more fruitful nor vicious scource of Auto-Intoxication than 
accumulated waste in the Lower Intestine. 

Under our present mode of living we all have more or less of 
this accumulated waste, and the reasons that every particle of 
this be removed before an operation, are—first: because of its 
highly poisonous nature—second, with it removed the system 
works perfectly and gives the patient infinitely greater chances 
of recuperation and recovery. 

Under normal conditions, the bowels act naturally, at least 
once a day. In this day of rush and hurry, of perverted living, of 
sedentary pursuits, we do not live normal lives. Hence, we must 
resort to outside agents. The one that is without harmful re- 
sults is a full warm flushing, applied in the right way. Nature 
is gently aided by it, not forced to violent action. By the proper 
system, warm water can be introduced so that the colon, or large 
intestine, can be perfectly cleaned and always kept pure. There 
should be no violence in the process—flooding the intestines 
should be as harmless and beneficial as external bathing and it 
is vastly more important. 

Now, it would be obviously ridiculous to state that every 
person with an accumulation of waste must be ill; if that were 
true we would all be incapacitated. But it is true, and you 
yourself probably know that this condition, when only mod- 
erate, makes us dull, dispirited, and in every way about fifty 














per cent. efficient—when acute it brings on Biliousness, Indiges- 
tion and Fever, and so weakens our powers of resistance that 
we are easy prey for the contraction of any serious disease which 
may be prevalent. 

The clearest proof of the universality of this trouble is the 
fact that more drugs are used in an endeavor to correct it than 
for all other complaints combined— 


But drugs are habit-forming, and are only partly effective at 
best; and the only reason they are effective at all is because they 
are noxious to the system, and cause it to make a supreme effort 
to throw them off—Every dose, therefore, is a jolt to Nature 
instead of an assistant. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, says: “ All of our curative agents are pois- 
ons, and aS a consequence, every dose diminishes the patient’s 
vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same school, says: “ All 
medicines which enter the circulation poison the blood in the same 
manner as do the poisons that produce disease.” 

How much better to remove the entire cause of the trouble 
with Nature’s own cleanser and purifier, Warm Water— That’s 
what they did and do in the hospitals when they want to remove 
all the waste— And if drugs were adequate for this purpose, 
they would be infinitely easier to give than the baths. Physi- 
cians are not looking for more work; they are seeking the high- 
est possible efficiency, and have found it in the Internal Bath. 
Not that an Internal Bath is difficult to administer, but naturally 
it takes a little more time than it does to swallow a pill— But 
it more than pays for the little additional time. 

This system already has over half a, million enthusiastic users 
and advocates, who have found it the one effective and harmless 
preventive of Auto-Intoxication, and a resulting means of con- 
sistently keeping them clear in brain, bright in spirits, enthusi- 
astic in their work, and most capable in its performance. 

The one great merit about this method, aside from the fact 
that is so effectual, is that no one can quarrel with it, because 
it is so simple and natural. It is, as it is called, nothing but a 
bath scientifically applied. All physicians have for years com- 
monly recommended old-fashioned Internal Baths and the only 
distinction between them is that the newer method is infinitely 
more thorough, wherefore it would seem that one could hardly 
fail to recommend it without stultifying himself, could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that many of the most enlightened 
and successful specialists are constantly prescribing it to their 
patients. 

Internal Bathing should become a cult. Everybody should 
know and understand its great significance, its health-insuring 
value. An interesting treatise on the subject is to be found in 
Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell’s little book, ‘‘The What, the Why, the Way 
of Internal Bathing.” It is, without question, the best and most 
informing book on the subject that has ever been placed within 
the reach of the lay reader. Internal Bathing, in that little book, 
is treated exhaustively and in a manner to awaken interest in 
this important subject. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., of New York, 
was given up as a hopeless case by several physicians, but per- 
sisted in taking Internal Baths, because he calculated they could 
do him no harm, and would at least give his functions the best 
possible opportunity for asserting and strengthening themselves. 

He recovered, and his experience and indications at that time 
were such as to induce him to specialize on intestinal troubles 
and Internal Bathing. For twenty-five years he has been treat- 
ing these troubles and perfecting the system of Internal 
Bathing. 

The results of these many years of research and practical 
experience are summed up in a little book which he has called 
“The What, the Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” and which 
will be sent free for the asking if you will address Dr. Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, 134 West 65th St., New York, and mention having read 
this in Cosmopolitan. 

If you are interested to know just how and why nearly a 
million progressive Americans have found and are now travelling 
the “Royal Road to Health” it will be well worth your while 
and that of your family to write for this free book. —Adv. 
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POP CORN 
The National Treat 


Look in your town for the up-to-date store, theatre, 
restaurant, news-stand or concession that has the self- 
operating ‘Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine. 

Watch the super-human way it pops, removes the unpopped 
grains and butters each fluffy, white morsel even/y with pure 
creamery butter. 

Then buy a 5c bag or a 10c carton and take your first taste 
of the new discovery—the pop corn with ¢he toasty flavor! You 
will eat it all and go back for more of the fresh, crisp, fluffy 
white Butter-Kist—made only by the Butter-Kist Machine. 

To avoid imitations, insist on the bag or carton with the 
Butter-Kist trademark. 


Butter-Kist Profits Up to $3,120 
Yearly from Waste Space 


Owned and Indorsed by Hundreds of High-Class 


Drug Stores Grocers News-Stands 
Confectioners Cigar Stores Billiard Parlors 
Picture Theatres 5-and-10-Cent Stores Fairs 
Department Stores Restaurants Concessions, etc. 


We’ll send any business man scores of signed sales records 
from trustworthy men in your sized towns to prove how the 
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The Career of Katherine Bush 


(Continued from page 64) 


of the tail of her eye, but she said, quite 
innocently, 
“Yes; Gerard always says so.” Then 


she left him to his lette1s, with a word as 
to tea and a cozy talk in her boudoir 
after it. 

At tea he did not converse with Miss 
Bush, but he never lost the consciousness 
of her presence, and was almost annoyedly 
aware of a youngish man’s evident ap- 
preciation of her conversation. So that 
his temper, when he found himself in 
Lady Garribardine’s sitting-room, was 
even more peevish than it had been on 
the evening before. 

Katherine had preceded him there, but 
had left ere he arrived. She had brought 
some letters for her mistress’s inspection. 
When this business was finished, she had 
said quite simply: 

‘His grace came up into the schoolroom 
after luncheon to-day. He appears to 
have been confused over my two identities. 
I explained to him, and told him who my 
father was, and my mother’s father, and 
how I have only tried to make myself into 
alady. It did not seem fair that he should 
think that I was really one born.” 

Lady Garribardine looked disagreeable 
for an instant. She, too, had to conquer 
instinct at times, which asserted itself in 
opposition even to her heart’s desire and 
her deliberate thought-out intentions. 
But her intelligence crushed out the folly 
almost as quickly as it arose, and she 
smiled. 

“And, of course, the duke at once said 
he could not know common people, and 
bounced from the room. Katherine Bush, 
you are a minx, my child!” 

Katherine laughed softly. 

“He did not say that exactly—but he 
did go away very soon.” 

““He that fights and runs away, 
quoth her ladyship; “but I don’t think 
you had better let him come to the school- 
room again. Martha will be having her 
say about the matter.” 

Katherine reddened. That her dear mis- 
tress should think her so stupid! 

I did not intend to. It is very dif- 
ficult—even the greatest gentlemen do 
not seem to know their places always.” 

‘““A man finds his place near the woman 
he wants to talk to—you must not forget 
that, girl.” 

“Tt is a little mean, and puts the woman 
in a false position often.” 

“She prefers that to indifference. There 
is one very curious thing about women: 
The greatest prude is not altogether in- 
wardly displeased at the knowledge that 
she exercises a physical attraction for men. 
Just as the greatest intellectual among 
men feels more flattered if exceptional 
virility is imputed to him than all the 
spiritual gifts. Virility 
he shares with the lower animals; spirit- 
uality—a gift which he inherits from God. 
Oh, we are a mass of incongruities, we 
humans, and brutal nature eventually 
wins the game! Savagery is always the 
outcome of too much civilization. And 
unless the dark ages of ignorance fall upon 
us once more, so that we can again be suf- 
ficiently. simple to believe en masse in a 
God, I feel our cycle is over, and that we 
shall be burnt out of time.” 
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Then presently, as her secretary was 
moving toward the door, Her ladyship 
remarked irrelevantly, 

“Look here, girl: Do you think it is 
in your nature ever to love really, or are 
you going to let brain conquer always?” 

“I— do not know,” faltered Katherine. 

“Love is the only thing on earth which 
is sublime. This evening until you come 
down after dinner, I recommend you to 
read the ‘Letters of Abélard and Héloise.’”’ 


The duke talked of politics for a while 
when he came in, and then of books and 
ideas, and, lastly, of Gerard. Was he 
happy with Beatrice, after all? 

“Yes; they do very well together. 
Beatrice is bred out of all natural emotions. 
She is well-mannered and unconsciously 
humorous. They go their own ways.’ 

“But Gerard was always an ardent 
lover. Has he had no emotions since the 
Alice Southerwood days?” 

“A transient passion for Laé Delemar, 
and since then a deep devotion elsewhere 
—quite unreturned, though. It has rather 
improved him.” 

The duke unconsciously felt relief. 

“Unreturned? That must be a new 
experience for him. Gerard has every 
quality to attract a woman.’ 

“This one is infinitely too proud and 
too intelligent to waste a thought upon 
a married man.” 

“Tt is a girl, then! 
usual taste!” 

“Yes. Mordryn, shall you open Val- 
freyne quite soon?” 

“Immediately. I shall have a party for 
Whitsuntide, if you will honor me by act- 
ing hostess.” 

‘* All right—if I may bring my personnel 
with me—a large order! I can’t stand 
the racket without Stirling, and James, and 
Harmon, my chauffeur—and Miss Bush.” 

“All are perfectly welcome—especially 
Miss Bush. She appeared an extremely 
clever girl when I had the pleasure of 
talking to her.” 

“Yes; she is a wonderful creature. I 
am thinking of marrying her off to Sir 
John Townly.” 

The duke leaned forward; his voice 
was quite shocked. 

“How inhuman, Seraphim! 
Townly must be sixty at least.” 

“My dear Mordryn, that is only seven 
years older than you are, and I look upon 
you as hardly yet at the prime of life. And 
beggars cannot be choosers; the girl is 
of no family. Neither, for that matter, 
is Sir John. It will be suitable in every 
way. Isuppose you will let me have a say 
as to the guests for the Whitsuntide out- 
break, eh?” 

“Naturally—but spare me any too 
overmodern widows, or any further break- 
ers-in of my sensibilities.” 

Seraphim laughed, and they set about 
making the list. 

But when the duke had gone to dress, 
she looked long into the fire, something a 
little sentimental and yet satisfied in 
her gaze. 

“Dear Mordryn, Gerard and the smok- 
ing-room caused him uneasiness; it would 
not have done for that to continue, because 
of the unpleasant reflection that. G is 


How unlike Gerard’s 


John 
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a married man. The hint about Sir John 
was splendid—but Mordryn is no fool. 
I must now really oppose him in every 
possible way—I am not sure if, after all, 
I shall take her to Valfreyne.” 
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On Easter Sunday in church, Katherine 
sat in the overflow pew, and so could 
be looked at by those highly placed in the 
chancel seat of honor without the least 
turning of their heads. It was not sur- 
prising, then, that the duke found the 
sermon a very good and a very short one, 
and his thoughts ran on just as Gerard 
Strobridge’s had done in that same church 
once before. 

What a charming oval face the girl had 
—and how purely white was her skin! 
What was she thinking about with that 
inscrutable expression? The mouth was 
so firm and so was the chin. Full red 
lips, which were yet firm, were dangerous 
things. Her air was very distinguished. 
The whole thing was incredible. Of 
course there must be some harking-back 
to gentle blood. 

And she had spoken, too, of love. She 
had admitted that she knew of one side 
of it. What were her words? “It makes 
one feel mad, agitated, unbalanced— 
even motherly and protective.” But 
what it could be if it touches the soul 
she could not fathom. Well, the phase 
which she did know was not without its 
charm. What extraordinary and alluring 
eyes she had! Who could the fellow have 
been? Not a person from—er=Bindon’s 
Green, of course; she must always have 
been too refined for that—and not Gerard. 
A woman who had once felt those emotions 
for a man did not look at him with that 
serene calm with which Miss Bush had 
looked at Gerard 

But the people were rising—the sermon 
was over. Capital fellow, Woolman— 
his sermons were much shorter, though, 
than they used to be. Would she walk 
back across the park? Yes, of course; 
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and he would have to motor. What con- 
temptible slaves civilization made of people! 

As everyone was assembled in the hall 
on the way to luncheon, the exasperated 
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duke came over to Katherine. 

“Can I find shelter in the peaceful back- 
water again this afternoon, Miss Bush? 
It is a vile day, you see, and no tennis is 
possible.” 

“No; I am afraid not.” 

“Does that mean no tennis or no back- 
water?” 
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“The schoolroom is not intended for 
visitors, and Sunday afternoon is the only 
time in which I can sit in the armchair 
myself and read.” 

“T would not take more than the edge 
of the table, if you would let me come”— 
eagerly—‘‘and we could talk over what 
you are reading.” 

Katherine looked at him, and there was 
reproach in her eyes. 

“Your grace must know that it is alto- 
gether impossible for you to come to the 
schoolroom; it could but bring censure 
upon me. Is it quite kind?” 

He was contrite in a moment. 

“Forgive me! I see my suggestion was 
not chivalrous—forgive me a thousand 
times!” 
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She moved on with the general company 
without answering, and it chanced at 
luncheon that the duke could see her face, 
and it looked to him rather sad. He felt 
a number of things, and even though it 
rained, he went for a walk in the early 
afternoon alone. 

And Katherine sat in the schoolroom for 
a little, but she did not read. She had 
seen the duke from the window for an 
instant, passing the end of the rose garden. 
The sight of him had made her sit down 
in her armchair and begin to think. 

Could the barrier of the enormous dif- 
ference in their positions ever be sur- 
mounted, after all? Dukes had married 
even actresses in the past, but she would 
not accept such a position as had been the 
lot of such duchesses. She must only 
wear the strawberry leaves if they could 
be given her in all honor, and with the 
sympathy and the approval of her own 
immediate world. It almost looked as 
though her mistress’s acquiescence would 
be forthcoming. But there was yet an- 
other side of the question; there was the 
recollection of Lord Algy. She was faced 
with the thought of what would the duke 


say if he knew of this circumstance in her | 


life. With his lofty point of view, his 
pride, and his present great respect for 
her, the knowledge would inevitably part 
them. And if he should remain in igno- 
rance and marry her, the secret fear of his 
ever discovering the truth afterward would 
hang like Damocles’ sword over her head. 
It would insidiously, and inevitably de- 
stroy the harmony and perfect balance of 
mind, necessary for her to carry through 
the great task of playing successfully the 
part of duchess, and it would eventually 
spoil her whole life. 

Then she scolded herself. To fear was 
to draw inevitably the thing feared. She 
must have no fears and no regrets. She 
must pursue her plan with intelligence, 
and if the feeling that she was using de- 
ception grew to be insupportable, then 
she must have courage to face the result 
of her own past action, and she must ad- 
mit herself beaten and retire from the game. 

The common-sense way to look at every- 
thing was that the time for heart-searchings 
was not yet, and that her energies must 
be concentrated upon continuing to profit 
by the results of her first sensible action 
in making the impression upon the duke’s 
imagination unbiased .by class-prejudices. 

So, presently, she grew quieter and at 
last fell asleep over the wood fire, the 
volume of the “Letters of Abélard and 
Héloise”’ still in her hand. 

She was awakened after a while by the 
entrance of Lady Garribardine, and quickly 
rose from her seat. 

“T am sorry to disturb your well-earned 
Sunday peace, Miss Bush, but some of 
the guests are growing restive with the 
wet. Go and take charge of those in the 
drawing-room and accompany their songs. 
I don’t think this party has been well 
chosen—the elements do not assimilate.” 

Katherine was laboriously doing her 
duty when the duke came in. He did 
not attempt to come near her, but stayed 
by the great center fireplace. 

She could get a good view of him from 
the piano, and found her eye greatly 
pleased. He was certainly very attrac- 
tive. He had that same humorous and 
rather cynical expression which ‘so often 
distinguished her mistress. His figure 
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Your Success— 
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“Every man and 
woman in America 
ought to have a copy. 
It’s a veritable god- 
send to more power 
and a greater income.” 











“Stepping Stones 
to Success’ gives the 
principles of achieve- 
ment in a clear, com- 
prehensive manner, 
and shows how wealth 
and power may be 
achieved through 
proper methods just as 
health is secured 
through proper nour- 
jshment and exercise. 
It’s really a wonderful 
book.” 


















“Your book sets 
forth the laws of suc- 
cess in any work, ina 
very inspiring man- 


” 


ner. 







“One is bound to 
make more of himself 
by following the prin- 
laid down in 
Stones to 







ciples 
‘Stepping 
Success.’ ” 













“Your book is 
a gold-mine of 
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THE MAXWELL SEDAN 


N open car for summer and a closed car for 
winter—two Cars in one, and at the price of 
one—such is the new Maxwell Sedan. 


In summer the plate glass windows are simply lowered 
into their noise-proof compartments, and you have 
the really perfect touring car with a sun-proof, leak- 
proof, rattle-proof top, 
surpassingly beautiful in 
appearance. 


In winter the windows 
are raised—a matter of a 
few seconds—and your 
Maxwell is at once a perfect 
closed car, exceedingly 
smart looking, with luxuri- 
ous fittings and as tight, as 


t 





warm, as comfortable as the most expensive electric 
or limousine. 


There is rare good sense in this car—perfect touring 
service in summer, complete protection for the family 
in the winter—at the modest price of $985, made 
possible only by the big production of the Maxwell 

3 Factories. 


Lest you forget, we 
remind you that under this 
fine body there is an exact 
duplicate of the Maxwell 
chassis that made the 
World’s Non-Stop Endur- 
ance Record of 22,000 miles 

at an average of 22 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline! 


Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; Cabriolet, $865; Town Car, $915; Sedan, $985. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. All cars completely equipped, incliding electric starter and lights. 
Canadian prices: Roadster, $830; Touring Car, $850, f. o. b. Windsor, Ontario. 


SNaxwe 


Motor Company Inc.’Detroit , Mich. 
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was so perfect, and his clothes, with their 
air of a bygone day. 

At tea, he took a seat near. 

“Had you profitable repose this after- 
noon in your armchair, Miss Bush?” 

“Ves; I hope so—I was sorting things 
and getting them into their niches in my 
mind. I hope you hau not too wet a 
walk. Isaw you from the window, passing 
the end of the rose garden.” 

“JT wish you had come out; the air was 
fresh, and it is rather nice to have the wet 
in one’s face at times. So you put every- 
thing into niches in your mind? Was it 
in chaos before, then?” 

“Yes, partly.” 

“What had caused this upset?” 

“That ’’—and there was a peculiar tone 
in her voice—‘I should much like to 
know. We seem to come upon new vistas 
in life—do we not?—when everything must 
be looked at in a fresh perspective.” 

“That is very true.” 

“And then we must call up all our sense 
of balance to grasp the new outlines ac- 
curately, and not to be led away into false 
conceptions through emotion.” 

The duke was greatly interested. How 
exactly she was describing his own state 
of mind. But what had caused such 
thoughts to arise in hers? 

“Tt is extremely difficult to see things 
as they are when emotion ‘enters into the 
question,” he said, ‘‘and how dull every- 
thing appears when it does not!” 

She looked at him, and there was re- 
bellion and suppressed emotion in her 
compelling eyes. The duke’s pulses sud- 
denly began to bound; but this was the 
sole exchange of sentences they were 
vouchsafed, for Blanche Montague sub- 
sided into a sofa close to his side and 
beamed at him with a whispered challenge. 
So Katherine turned and devoted herself 
to some other guests beyond. 

She did not come into the drawing-room 
again that night. She asked her mistress 
if she might be excused, for, if not really 
wanted, there were numbers of letters 
to write. 

The duke liked rising early, and escaped 
to the rose garden alone about nine o’clock 
on Easter Monday morning. No windows 
but those of the smoking-room wing and 
those of the picture-gallery and the main 
hall looked out upon this secluded spot. 
He had walked to the end when he saw in 
the distance, at a turn in the shrubbery, 
the figure of Katherine disappearing to- 
ward the park. This was luck, indeed! 
He hurried after her and overtook her as 
she opened the shrubbery-gate. She car- 
ried a basket of fresh eggs and a black 
bottle. ; 

“Whither away, mistress?” he asked, 
as he raised his hat and walked by her 
side. 

“T am going to take these to old Mrs. 
Peterson at the far lodge; she has not been 
well these last days.” 

“*Jacob’s wife?” 

“*Vea;* 

“Then may I come, too? I must have 
some exercise. Look upon it like that, 
since I strongly suspect if I told vou that 
it was simply for the pleasure of being 
with you, you would send me back.” 

““T should not want to, but I suppose I 
should have to say that.” 

“Shall we forget all those stupid con- 
ventions on this wild March morning, 


and return to the stage in our acquaint-_ 


ance at which we were when we said good 
night at Gerard Strobridge’s?” 

“That would be nice.” | 

“Ts it a bargain, then?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“T am not to be ‘your grace,’ and you 
are not to remind me every two minutes 
that you are Lady Garribardine’s secre- | 
tary.” 

“Very well.” 

“Tf you rememnper, the last words we 
had together then were finished by a ques- 
tion from you to me, as to whether there 
was not something else in love beyond that | 
side which you intimated that you already | 
knew.” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

“‘T think there is a great deal more, but 
it would not be complete alone. Love 
to be lasting must be a mixture of both 
ardor and idealism, but where can one 
find such a combination in these days? 
The emotion which most people call love 
is composed of self-interest and a little 
transitory exaltation of the senses. But 
such old-fashioned and divine qualities 
as devotion and tenderness and self- 
sacrifice are almost unknown.” 

Katherine did not speak. The “Let- 
ters of Abélard and Héloise” were very 
fresh in her memory; one passage in 
Héloise’s first letter had struck her forcibly: 








If there is anything that may properly be 
called happiness here below, I am persuaded 
it is in the union of two persons who love each 
other with perfect liberty, who are united by 
a secret inclination and satisfied with each 
other’s merits. Their hearts are full of love, 
and leave no vacancy for any other passion; 
they enjoy perpetual tranquillity, because 
they enjoy content. 


And now, with sudden illumination of 
the spirit, the conviction came to her that 
this was the truth, and that this man 
walking by her side, talking in his exquisite 
voice to her, looking at her with his deep 
blue eyes, could inspire in her all the 
devotion, and all the tenderness which 
Héloise had felt of old. And the magni- 
tude of the discovery kept her silent, with 
lowered lids. 

He waited for her to speak, but when 
no words came, he bent forward and looked 
into her face. 
his were troubled and sweet, and not falcon- 
like in their proud serenity as usual. 

“Do not let us talk about love,” she 
said, at last. ‘‘It is a moving theme, and 
better left alone. Yesterday I was read- | 
ing the ‘Letters of Abélard and Héloise,’ 
and it is wiser to remember the wisdom in 
this phrase of Abélard’s than to talk of 
love: ‘What great advantages would phi- | 
losophy give us over other men, if by | 
studying it we could learn to govern our 
passions.’” 

Mordryn smiled. 

‘Finish the quotation,” he commanded, 
“or shall I? ‘What efforts, what relapses, 
what agitations do we undergo—and 
how long are we tossed in this confusion, | 
unable to exert our reason to possess our 
souls, or to rule our affections! What 
a troublesome employment is love!’ 
Philosophers remember Abélard as a) 
great scholar and ethical teacher, but he | 
lives not by his learning or his philosophy, 


* but by the memory of his profound and | 


passionate love.’ ‘ 
Katherine sighed. 
“T suppose love is indeed divine, but | 


The eyes which at last met | | 





No. 202. $10.00. Bracelet Watch, 20 yearcase | 
and bracelet, 7 Jewel, lever movement. With all our 


watches we give a very liberal guarantee. Watchis | 

one inch in diameter. } 
© No. 619. 

: — $2.00. Hand- | 

Bag of genuine | 

dull morocco | 


leather, nickel | 
silver trimmings. 
Lined with fine 
lavender silk, 
and has ribbon 
handle. Contains | 
suspended mirror 
and_coin purse. 
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No. 330. $2.50. Waldemar Chain of solid 10K | 
Gold, fancy links and square bars. A really wonder- 
ful value at the price. 


You Can Save Money This Christmas 


There is no better way of doing this 
than by purchasing equally as good Christ- 
mas gifts at less cost. 

This Christmas time—or at any other 
time—the Baird-North Co. is a money- 
saving source of purchase for you. 

Buying from the Workshop in the jewelry 
center of the World, eliminating the profits 
of middlemen, means a saving to you that 
you should not overlook. 


Buy a rey from the Workshop— 
You Save One-Third 


Our 200-page catalog contains 10,000 
articles of diamonds, watches, jewelry, 
leather goods, novelties, toiletware, table- 


ware and associated lines. 
The corner coupon is attached for your conven- 
ience in sending for this money-saving book. 


Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will 
refund your money. We 
guarantee free, safe 
and prompt 
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Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
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Twenty years ago, Mrs. J. S. Helm was a country school teacher. She 
was ambitious. She longed for a greater chance. And the opportunity 
that looked best to her in the whole field of endeavor, so it is said, 
was soliciting subscriptions for magazines. She became a local, resi- 
dent Representative—that’s the way she made her start. It is said 
that she earned more than a million dollars before she died. 


A chance for both men 
and women 


Mrs. Helm’s success simply goes 
to show some of the really great 
opportunities in this business. Un- 
like any other line of endeavor no 
cash investment is required to 
start; we supply everything free, 
and we help and instruct you until 
you become proficient. 


It is a clean and dignified business 
as you come in contact with only 





Investigate It 


Neither Mrs. Helm, or any of our 
successful Representatives, have 
had greater opportunities than you 
have. You can begin now and in 
a short time establish yourself so 
securely that you will be practi- 
cally independent—you will own 


© a business of your own which 


%. will provide a sure and safe 
protection for both the 


Send me a copy of % present and future. 
your new book, “A 


Business Proposition, ” 
and particulars of ee 
money-making plan. 





the best people of your community 
—the reading, thinking people. 
You can begin in your spare time, 
although you are sure to soon find 
it profitable enough to require all 
of your time. One of our Repre- 
sentatives started in this way and 
after six years he has over $10,- 
000.00 in the savings banks of New 
York City—every penny of it 
earned in this business. 


Mail the Coupon 


That’s the beauty of our plan—it 
repeats its profits month after 
month, year after year. Mail the 
coupon at once and we’ll send full 
particulars and a copy of our new 
book, “A Business Proposition.” 
We will also explain our ‘“‘Guaran- 
tee of Earnings” certificate which 
assures you of a definite return for 
your cooperation. Mail the cou- 
pon now. 


,», COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


. 119 WEST 40TH STREET 
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please do not let us talk of it; it makes 
every-day life gray and commonplace by 
contrast.” 

The duke was sufficiently master of 
himself to realize that it was wiser to take 
her advice. To discuss love on a March 
morning with this most attractive and 
forbidden young woman was not wisdom, 
so he changed the subject by expressing] ; 
his contrition at having come to the school- 
room. He hated to think that his chivalry 
had been at fault. 

Then they talked of many things, all 
in the abstract, evolution and ethics and 
aspirations and theories, and, at last, 
Katherine said: 

“How glorious to be you! To have all 
that is noble your own by right, and so 
to have leisure to let your soul expand to 
the highest, without wasting it in the 


tug ere rom cay BOOKS —BOUND IN LEATHER $4.00 


Her deep voice had a passion in it, and Fea aan eee ae Ate 

4 Shi FREE for Ins ion—Only $1. ter jays ays Ex- 

her You —. avietocrate. should he Your! eep Them—World’s Masterpieces—Unabridged—Pocket Size amination. 
: ? i ’ i id for FREE’ inspection. 60 Books, 

grat eful to God.” A complete library of the World’s greatest literature now shipped to you popes as poe es —- 2. 


bound in genuine limp leather—not imitation—placed in your home for 
Mrs. Peterson was a good deal better, 






BOOK RACK FREE 


penny in advance. Millions of others have been fascinated, 
delighted, thrilled, held breathless by these, the greatest 
stories, plays, essays, poems, ever written by the greatest 
authors of all time! You, too, must read and reread these 


LIST OF TITLES 


a — Seneca 


a 


it seemed, and Katherine proposed to stay 
with her for half an hour—so she came out 
of the door and asked the duke not to wait 
for her. 

“Go back without me—I have been so 
happy—and please do not talk to me any 
more to-day—and, oh, please, remember 
who you are and who I am, and leave me 
alone.” 

And, to his intense surprise and sudden 
unhinging, her fearless glance was softened 
by a mist which might have presaged tears. 

Mordryn spent a most unrestful day; 
he found it very difficult to settle to any- 
thing. He felt it wiser whenever his 
thoughts turned to Katherine Bush, im- 
mediately to picture Bindon’s Green and 
the auctioneer father and butcher grand- 
father. They acted as a kind of antidote 
to the very powerful intoxicant which 
was flooding his veins. 

And Katherine sat typing mechanically 
her morning’s work, but some third sense, 
beyond eye and hand, was busy with agi- 
tating thoughts. No; she could play no 
further game with the duke. Fate had beat- 
enher. It would be no acting. She knew 
that she was just a woman,_after all, and 
he was a man, and the dukedom had gone 
into shadow-land. 

He possessed everything that Algy had 
lacked, there would be no blank half- 
hours with him. His perfectly cultivated 
intellect could enchant her always. She 
adored his point of view, as unconsciously 
arrogant as Lady Garribardine’s, and yet as 
free and expanded. How she could soar 
with him to guide her! What happiness 
to take refuge from everything in his arms! 

He did not seem old to her; indeed, ex- 
cept for his thick, iron-gray hair and the 
expression of having greatly suffered, which 
now and then showed in his proud eyes, 
there were no unlovely signs.of age about 
him. He could still call forth for many 
years the love of women. And what was 
age? A ridiculous fantasy. The soul 
was the thing. 

Katherine was beginning to believe that 
she herself had a soul, and that Otto 
Weininger was altogether wrong about 
individuals, even if his deductions were 
correct concerning the majority of women. 


The next instalment of The Career of Kath- 
erine Bush will appear in the November issue. 
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The Oblong Rubber Button 
is an exclusive feature of 


Velvet Grip goods. This 


most important modern im- 
provement in hose supporters 
has taken the place of the old- 
fashioned round button. It is a 
cushion of solid live rubber, and 
) because of its large holding sur- 
face it prevents tearing and drop 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk E3A, 564 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAIL COUPON 
Please send me your new Fall Style Book with 


70 samples free—finest blue serges and advanced pS ay: 4 For Fall and MAT esa 


styles in smart tweeds and mixtures—also full f r > STYLE BOOK 


details of your special lining offer. 
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Suit Made to Measure Only 


A special proposition to-introduce the wonderful values offered 
by our new system of tailoring. We have no agents—no dealers 
—no traveling salesmen—our values make their own customers 
—and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer always a Bernard- 
Hewitt customer. 

Thousands of business and professional men, college men, 
men in all walks of life the country over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. We want you, too, as a 
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Without Extra Charge 
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You Don’t Pay Us One Cent 


unless you are more than pleased in every 
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HEY started me early this morning, shampooing 
tiny Ethel. Naturally! Regular shampooing with me 
means healthy, beautiful hair in after years. Little 
Ethel will thank her mother then. Thousands of little 
Ethels have. 










[M in demand. Sixteen-year-old Elizabeth’s using 

me—and you can’t see her hair for the foam she’s 
raised! Mother knows that particular care now will help 
Elizabeth’s hair safely through a critical time—and make 
it silkier and softer, too. If all mothers only knew. 














OTHER says, ‘‘Time for my own shampoo now.” 

So she changes part of me into a beautiful, refresh- 
ing lather. She rubs it in. _ Afterwards she smiles when 
she sees the pretty lights I’ve brought to her hair— 
and the fluffiness and softness, too! Why not? 













ATHER’S home from a dusty train and makes a 
dash for the bath-tub—and me. Father says I’m 
too good to be used for shampooing only; he likes me, 
too, as a bathing soap—for use all over. 








A little thinner is Packer’s Tar Soap at the day’s end. But it’s 
conscious of a good day’s work well done. All that it asks is 
that you rub its pleasant, pure pine-tar lather in well round the 
roots. Hair and scalp will respond, never fear. Thousands have 
proved this for over forty years. Send 10c for sample half cake. 













Write for our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and 
Treatment,” 36 pages of practical information, free on request. 


PAC KER S TAR SOAP 


Pure as the Pines) 













Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—cleanses the hair and scalp delightfully. 
Delicately perfumed. Liberal sample bottle, roc. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 87, 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








ART 


Fifty years ago this Fall, 
Harper’s Bazar made a 
sensation in the _ polite 
world, because it was a pic- 
ture book—the first picture 
book edited exclusively for 
women of the better class. 


Today, the pictures in 
Harper’s Bazar are the 
most notable you can find 
anywhere. Fashion designs 
by the great French artists, 
Drian, Erté, Soulié and ° 
Le Fort—illustrations 
by Albert Sterner, Ma- 
tania, Arthur I. Keller, 
Paul Meylan and 
many others of distinc- (rp righted. Harper's Bosar 
tion—exclusive photo- 
graphs of international 
society and royalty. 





Is it any wonder that women of society who appreciate the 
best in Art, as in Fashions, Fiction and Society have turned 
with one accord to Harper’s Bazar? Now we announce a 
special celebration, the 


ot year of 
Harpers Basar 


Starting at once, every number of the Bazar will commemorate 
the fact that Harper’s Bazar is the oldest, as well as the most in- 
teresting, magazine of its kind in America. ‘To secure these great 
\ special numbers, go to your newsdealer today and leave a standing 

\ order for them. Or, if more convenient, accept at once this 


$ 
a. * es e * 
#\ Special Anniversary Invitation 
%%, LAN Tear off this coupon, sign your name and ad- 
or, ©s dress, and mail it to Harper’s Bazar at once. 
es Send no money, unless convenient. You will 
ON receive the eight big forthcoming numbers— 
ee EN October until May. The October Number is 
Ss oO now on press, and to receive it punctually, you 
% aN must use the coupon at once. 
4% % ee 
"ate, ON If you prefer, pin a $2 bill to the coupon be- 
e % % ee, fore you mail it. You will receive the same 
b “Sr % &, wn eight big special numbers—October until May— 
% “2SS 4° 5° zX\ and we will add, with our compliments, the Sep- 
“% £ oO + aN tember Fall Fashions Number, now ready for 
7 B% PR %%, you, making nine months of Harper’s Bazar 
on “a Sr 5. ON instead of eight. But be sure to use the coupon 
%, 2% Ree > \ at once; our supply of the September Number 
‘em 0%, » aN is limited, and you cannot be sure of it unless 
ete, %%. 2 eee send in the coupon today. 
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The Woman Gives 


(Continued from page 81) 


special prizes. A month after his first 
appearance before the public, his prices 
had trebled. 

In all this flurry of success, Inga remained 
a little bewildered. She had gone to the 
private view and to the opening-day, but, 
from then on, she had returned into her 
shell and slowly eliminated herself. Be- 
fore these brilliant .crowds of a strange 
world she found herself iil at ease, keenly 
sensitive of the storm of whispered com- 
ments of which she felt herself the center, 
embarrassed by the curious glances which 
played over her as she moved silently, a 
little frightened, by the shoulder of her 
husband. Invitations poured in upon 
him from those eager to exploit a new 
personality. Dangerfield refused them all, 
ready to meet those- who came with their 
enthusiasms to his studio, declining to 
venture forth. She thought she under- 
stood the reasons of these refusals, in his 
loyalty to her. She watched him covertly 
from a distance with the perplexity of a 
mother bird who sees its nestling take wing 
and soar away. In the discussions which 
raged over the supper-table and in the 
quiet of the studio-nights, she remained 
always in the distance. They spoke of 
things which she did not understand, but 
she did understand how eagerly the mind 
of Dangerfield craved this exhilaration of 
the imagination and, as she had learned 
to read his innermost thoughts by the 
passing expression in his eyes, she compre- 
hended that, despite his determined exile, 
that there were cravings in him, even neces- 
sities, for the stimulus of the more public 
triumphs which he refused. She felt the 
happiness which would come to him in a 
complete return to the world of person- 
alities, among those favored few whose 
presence is acclaimed by a sudden stir in 
a crowd. 

De Gollyer, Quinny, Steingall, and all 
the old friends had urged him to return 
to the club as a sort of first step back into 
the world which eagerly awaited him. 
Despite his persistent refusal in which 
was perhaps a temperamental shrinking 
before the publicity of the test, Inga com- 
prehended how deeply inlaid was this 
very longing. To her, there was a sort 
of finality about the decision, a final sur- 
render of the last hold which she had over 
his life. Yet this very realization drove 
her to urge the thing she feared. 

“There is one thing you ought todo,” 
she said to him, one night. 

““What’s that?” he asked, without par- 
ticular attention to her remark. 

“Go back to your club.”’ 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because it is time,” she said quietly, 
“and because you want to go.” 

“Well, I’m not going,” he said abruptly, 
and, with a sudden gesture of irritation, 
he cut her short and refused to discuss 
the matter further. 

But despite his protestations he longed 
to do the very thing he had refused. Yet 
he hesitated. It seemed some disloyalty 
to her. Just why he should feel so, he 
could not quite explain to himself; yet he 
felt, despite all, that she had said it would 
send her further from him than she was 
now, with the feeling of encompassing 
loneliness. 
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RISCOE*425 


THE CAR WITH THEW 
HALF MILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 









FULLY FULLY EQUIPPED 


More than a million cars bore the mark of his 


genius. 


Benjamin Briscoe is one of the founders of the auto- 
mobile industry. He has been identified with the 
construction of more than a million light cars. As 
the climax of his career, he undertook the construc- 
tion of an automobile of the highest possible class 
at a price within reach of all. 


Benjamin Briscoe went to Paris and for two years 
surrounded himself with fourteen of the most fa- 
mous European engineers—German, French, Swiss 
—and there welded together his own genius and 
the world’s best motor knowledge at a cost of a 
half million dollars. 


So came into being the Half Million Dollar Motor 
—the longest long-stroke motor in America. Re- 
markable economy of travel was achieved. Gaso- 
line then cost over fifty cents a gallon in France. 
The unique combination of water cooling and air 
cooling makes it possible for the Briscoe 4-24 to 
run 25 to 30 miles per gallon. 


Light, sturdy, balanced, tested and proved, it rep- 
resents the ideal automobile for family use. If you 
are six feet tall we invite you to sit at the wheel 
or repose in the tonneau. You will find ample leg 


SPECIFICATIONS—BRISCOE—“‘The Car with the Half Million Dollar Motor.” 


The Half Million Dollar Motor 
—Longest long stroke motor in 
America; 3 1-8 inch bore by 5 inch 
stroke; bore and stroke ratio 1.64; 
four cylinders cast en bloc integral 
with crank case, having a detach- 
able cylinder head plate; lower crank 
case forms oil reservoir; valves on 
the right side; | 7-16 inch diameter 
in clear and completely enclosed. 


Wheelbase—105 inches. 


Four Passenger. 


Lubrication—Oil pump and splash king bolts. 


system. 


Carburetor—Automatic. 
Drive—Left; Control—center. 


Bodies—Latest 1917 straight stream- 
line design; comfortable room for 
ve passengers; leg room in tonneau 
and front of car for a six foot man; 
extra high grade quality of uphol- 
stery; 46 inch rear seat; Roadster— 


Front Axle—I-beam section drop $625 
food with special Briscoe fixed 


Springs—Full elliptic front and rear. 
Tires—30x3 1-2 inches all around; 


anti-skid tires in rear. 


Equipment —Two electric head 
lights with dimmers; one man top 
with envelope and adjustable storm 
curtains; tilted eye-saver windshield; 
speedometer; oil-gauge; gasoline 
gauge; demountable rims, one extra. 

Prices—Five-passenger touring car 

; Four-passenger roadster 

$625; f. 0 b. pope Michigan. In 

caoete. $825; f. o. b Brockville, 


Rear Axle—Floating type. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, Dept. K, Jackson, Mich. 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 


| “The Half Million Dollar Motor,” 


| Benjamin Briscoe, 


| Name.... 
I Street. 


ee Ba at EN oo taste 


C-10-16 


Then he built this, his life’s masterpiece. 


room. Have your wife or daughter drive the Briscoe 
4.24, 


The Briscoe 4-24 has every modern convenience. 
Think of other light cars and note that if you added 
to them the Briscoe built-in equipment, these cars 


would cost $200 and $300 more. 


SEND NOW FOR BENJAMIN BRISCOE’S 
ABSORBING STORY OF THE HALF MILLION 
DOLLAR MOTOR. Use the coupon. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Jackson, Michigan 


Send to me, address below, —. ° 


| 
‘A 
= 








Two 
Magazines 
in One 


Thousands buy Good 
Housekeeping for its en- 


tertainment. 


The stories by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, 
Coningsby Dawson—the Special Ar- 
ticles by Sarah Comstock, Eugene 
Wood—the Illustrations by Wenzell, 
Coles Phillips, James Montgomery 
Flagge—the Humorous Sketches by 
Dorothy Dix, Wallace Irwin—the 
Poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
Rose O’Neill. 


Other thousands buy 
Good Housekeeping for 
its splendid - helpfulness. 


The contributions of Mrs. Ida 
Bailey - Allen, America’s foremost 
cooking expert—of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, whose Department of Pure 
Food, Sanitation and Health is known 
the whole country over—of Miss 
Helen Koues, one of the great inter- 
preters of Fashion—of Agnes Rowe 
Fairman, one of the recognized au- 
thorities on home. furnishing and 
decorating. 


But no matter which 
you buy it for, you get 
both! This two-sidedness 
has made this publication 
nationally famous as 


Good 
Housekeeping 








plan many things. 


It was not until a week after, late in 
the afternoon, during a renewed urging 
by De Gollyer that he yielded far enough 
to glance undecidedly at Inga. 

“Come on now, Mrs. Dangerfield,” 
said De Gollyer; “Dan always was an 
unsociable brute. He ought to drop in, 
you know—he really ought to. Everyone 
at the club is waiting to see him, can’t 
understand why he doesn’t come around.” 

Inga sprang up lightly amid the appro- 
bations of De Gollyer and taking up 
Dangerfield’s coat, brought it over to him 
with a determined air. 

“Of course he must go—besides he’s 
just dying to,’’ she said laughing. 

Dangerfield hesitated. 

“‘Are you sure you want me to go?” he 
said. 

“Oh, I’m sure.” 

He looked into her eyes with a little 
guilty weakening in his heart. Yet he 
was unable to detect any modifying 
seriousness beneath the lightness of her 
expression. He allowed her to slip his 
arms into the coat. 

“There,” she cried; ‘‘you know you’re 


| just crazy to do it!” 


He couldn’t repress a telltale smile. 

“How do you know so well what I 
want to do, young lady?” 

“T do,” she said defiantly. 


XLVI 


WHEN he saw around the green and 
tranquil park the familiar outlines of his 
club, he had a feeling as though he were 
seeing the first welcome lights of civiliza- 
tion after long wandering in the wilder- 
ness. His entrance made quite a stir. 
Old Joseph at the door came up beaming 
to take his hat and coat. Inatwinkling the 
rumor of his return spread from floor to 
floor. Men came crowding about him, 
old friends who greeted him uproariously, 
concealing, under the boisterousness of 
their greeting, the deep emotion which 
each felt. 

It was almost seven o’clock before he 
realized the hour. He would have liked 
to stay for dinner in the old dining-room, 
packed with relics, and to have enjoyed 
gluttonously this richness of affection, and 
to have felt again and again the strange, 
tingling delight as each new figure recog- 
nized him with a start of surprise and 
came joyfully up to claim him. 

On his way to the Arcade, he began to 
There was no reason 


| now why he should continue the meager- 





| eyes there would be a deep revolt. 
when a few days later, he made up his 


ness of their present life. He had always 
had in him luxurious desires, the need of 
beautiful surroundings, and a disdain of 
petty economies. Now that he had 
emerged from the wilderness, that success 
was his, he would take an apartment with 
a great double studio, which he could fit 
out with all the luxury of detail which 
his pagan temperament craved. 

But he had a feeling that Inga would 
resist the suggestion, or, if she did not 
oppose it, behind the baffling calm of her 
Yet, 


mind, after much hesitation, to approach 


the subject, he found, to his surprise,’ 


that she made no objection. She asked 


only if he meant to abandon the studio in 
the Arcade. This had, in fact, been his idea, 
but something in the directness of this, her 
only comment, made him change his mind. 
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“No, no,” he said hastily; ‘“we’ll keep 
this for the work, for the serious business 
— a place to run away from people.” 

“T am glad you are not going to give 
this up,” she said quietly. 

“You'll have to get used to a servant, 
young lady,” he said laughing, ‘“‘and a 
Jap butler at that.” 

“T’ll try. Have you found a place?” 

He nodded, a little embarrassed to thus 
admit that he had kept the information 
from her so long. 

“You'll like it, and perhaps you will 
even get used to the butler.” 

She seemed to accept the change as a 
matter of course, as though it were some- 
thing she had foreseen for a long while. 
Her attitude rather surprised him. He 
had not expected such easy compliance. 

Once the installation was completed, 
she seemed to enter into the new atmos- 
phere quite naturally. It is true that she 
became more reticent than ever, seldom 
joining in the general conversation except 
when addressed, but in the company of 
others—and their rooms were seldom quiet 
now—she held herself with grace and 


dignity. If she offered no advances, she 
showed no antagonism. Of all the new 
acquaintances perhaps only one, De 


Gollyer, suspected the truth, that she was 
absolutely out of her element, quite at loss 
how to reconstruct her days. In the 
middle of the second month, she said to 
Dangerfield, quite suddenly one day, 

“Would you mind if I did something?” 

“What?” he asked. 

“T am going to take up my work 
again.” 

Since their marriage she had abandoned 
the modest little field of magazine covers 
and posters which had formerly been her 
means of existence. 

“Ts this a request or an ultimatum?” 
he said grimly. 

She frowned, and for a moment, for the 
first time, he saw a.look of rebellion in her 
eyes. 

“T should like to very much,” she said. 
“T am rather—rather restless.” 

“Then do it by all means,” he said, 
after a moment’s reflection. “Besides, 
Inga, it isn’t for me to say what you should 
or shouldn’t do.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said; “but I wanted 
to tell you.” 

He caught her hand as she turned to 
depart. 

“Are you unhappy, Inga?” he said sud- 
denly. She looked at him and shook her 
head. ‘‘There’s nothing I have done at 
any time to hurt you, is there?” 

““No, Mr. Dan; nothing.” 

“Tf anything evér did happen, you’d 
tell me?” 

“Why, of course!” 

The change did not affect the ordinary 
routine of their lives much, except that as 
he spent more of his time in the apart- 
ment, the working-fit being still absent, 
and, as Inga was busy at the Arcade, their 
days were more divided. After a little - 
while he ceased to notice this. One after- 
noon, she came home rather later than 
usual, and at the first glance at her face 
he perceived that something out of the 
ordinary had transpired. 

“Well, what has happened?” he said, 
when they had gone into the studio and 
were standing by the great window that 
gave on tg the low spread of park beneath. 
She looked into his eves and saw them go 
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HE was trained by members of our Faculty. About his drawing 
he says,—“‘I spent a little less than two days’ time in its 


preparation and received $100.00 for it.” 
You, too, if you like to draw, should make a success of Com- - 


mercial Designing and Illustrating—with the right training. 


Opportunities Unlimited “ 


Salaries $25.00 to $75.00 a week and more. 


Q0EARNED BY YOUNG 
= ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Training Counts 
“T am still a Federal student, 


and before completing the course 
secured my present position on 
the staff of artists with the Chi- 
cago Tribune. I am positive I 
secured same through what the 
School has done for me." 
WalterM. Stickney, Chicago, Ill. 
“Although enrolled in your 
School but a short time, I have 
sold quite a number of drawings. 
I wanted todo something other 
than teaching school, and I feel 
perfectly safe in saying that now 
I see the dawn of a brighter 
day.” Laura G. Stark 
Duluth, Minn. 
“Though I have completed 
only the Third Bulletin, the in- 
struction and help you have 
given me has made it possible 
for me to earn up to this time, 
over seven times the cost of the 
course."" Minot J. Baldwin 


Abingdon, IIL, ~ 


“I have had no previous in- 
struction whatever in drawing, 
but the Federal Lessons are so 


Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publish- 

ers and others use millions of dollars’ worth of 
designs and illustrations every year. The field 

is uncrowded. .The prices paid for good work 
and ideas will surprise you. With our intensely 
practical and original home study course, person- 
ally conducted by well known and successful com- 
mercial artists and advertising experts, you can 
master this dignified, pleasant and profitable profes- 
sion in your spare time. Easy to learn, easy to apply, 
endorsed by eminent authorities. 


Send For Free Book 
“Your Future” 


A book every young man and woman should read before 
deciding on their future—a book parents should read with the 
future of their children in mind. Tell- of wonderful opportu- 


thorough and all steps so care- 
fully explained, that I have had 
no trouble in following them. 
Although my course is not yet 
completed, Iam now beginning 
to receive financial returns." 
Ruth A. Down 
Clay Center, Kan. 


nities open to those with training—cites instances 

of success won by our students in all parts of the 

country—describes the ease with which you can 

become expert through our home study method. 

With the book we will send a handsome portfolio 
of Commercial Illustrations all without 
charge or obligation. Opens the way to 
greater success in life for you. Mail the 
coupon—NOwW. 


Federal School of 


Commercial Designing 


Inc. 


216 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Federal School of 
Commercial 
Designing, Inc. 
216 Warner Bldg. 
Mioneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free book 

“Your your 

portfolio of Illus 
trations 


Future,"" also 
Comrrerci: | 


e your address in mz 
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IGGINS Peerless eer 
Book Form Cards 


Our arguments regarding the 
good impression one of our 
cards makes when presented 
the first time or any time 
have resulted in their 
steadily increasing 
use by great corpora- 
tions and large in- 
stitutions who 
stand for general 

efficiency. 
Let us send you a tab 
of specimens — showing 
Styles. You will be delighted 
with the fine engraving and 
general excellence of Wiggins 
Cards and the convenience of the 

book form container. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Established 1857 

1110 So, Wabash Ave., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicaco 





An Excelient Tonic for 
ai Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. elieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil. 

Makes the hair light and fluffy. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $1.00. Send 10c for Trial Size. 
Applications obtained at the better barber shops. 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West 34th Street, Dept. C 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


on 


==) !.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency is the largest 
i) inthe world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


















I Our new Catalog lists more than 8000 Peri- 3000 Peri- 
| odieals and Club Offers. IT’S A BIG MONEY 
SAVER. Send us your name and address on post 


ecard today and get this big free catalog. Deo it now. 
Write for full 

Agents Wanted parisanaes 

J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


706 Brooks Building - Chicago, Hlinois 


LEARN MUSIC 
AT HOME! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE— 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cor- 
net, Harp, Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, Trombone, Flute, 
or to sing. You pay only for music and postage— 
which is small. No extras. You learn by note. Begin- 
ners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 
16 years’ success. Start at once. Send your name 
and get free booklet by return mail. Address U. S. 


School of Music, Box 156, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


aN as You Wish 


nnite for 10 full days 
Porit it ry ever: diamond test. If 
tellitfroma ‘diamond send it bac: ‘at our 
~ nse. If you decide to buy pay only 
ew cents a mon talog. 


. Write for cai 


Set In Solid Gold 
chnite Gems k th 

x Srna = poy distond-cuttera, ‘Stand = 
jiamon sts—fire—ac: | 
Write today for new jewelry fie elas. 


vt, HAROLD LACHMAN CO, 
This Complete Set of 


F R E E Drawing Instruments 


$15.00 Draftsman’s Complete Working outfit, absolutely free. 
They do not cost you a penny on this offer. Write for particulars. 


=| $150.00 to $300.00 

5) a Month Boy ine from $150 
‘to $300 a month and more. 
‘ Write Today, Send for my free 


book on drafting. No obliga- 
tions. Write now. 


; enet Draftsman Dobe, Div |047 



















eers Equipm’t Co.,Chicago 


BOOK ON SIGNALING 


Write today for the book that tells about the oppor 
tunit € profession of Signal Engineering. Men 
are needed. Learn. too, how vou can get the training 
that you need to fill the big job. 


$125 to $300 a Month 


The free book will give you just the information you 
want. Write for it now—today 


Dept. of Signaling Dt 1047, 1810 Wisan he 








down to a crumpled envelop in her hand. 

““You remember that letter?” she said 
slowly, “that letter last summer?” He 
nodded. ‘Yes; this is another one.”’ 

“From him?” 

“Yes, from him.” 

“Inga,” he said gently, “we haven’t 
said one thing to each other we have really 
thought for months. Don’t you think it 
is better to talk it out?” 

“T wonder if we can,” she said doubtfully. 

He took her by the wrist and led her 
before the great Florentine fireplace, in- 
stalled her in one of the big armchairs. 
Then he sat down himself. 

“Inga,” he said presently, ‘whatever 
we do, let’s feel we can say to each other 
just what we think. It’s the concealing 
and evasion that is wrong. Now, under- 
stand me: I claim no rights over your life 
and your actions. Yes; I did once, but 
that was a time of tempests and jealousies 
—a wild moment. I look at things 
differently now. I don’t want you for 
my slave. I want you as a free com- 
panion. You must be that, as free as the 
day I met you.” 

She drew her hands up before her lips, 
and her little teeth closed over her fingers 
as she stared into the fireplace. 

“You are unhappy,” he said slowly. 
ia”? 

“Ts that the truth, I wonder?” 

“T am restless,” she said, after a moment. 

Something seemed to close cruelly 
about his heart-strings. He had a sudden 
horror of what might come, the dread of 
any change. He rose, moving aimlessly, 
sought out his pipe, but did not fill it. 
Then he returned to his seat, looked 
Inga, still staring ahead, and said: 

“What do you want to say to me? 
can talk out freely.” 

“He has written me again,” she said. 

“Did you answer the first time?” he 
said impulsively, and then immediately 
he felt ashamed to have expressed the 
doubt. She shook her head. 

“No? 

“T don’t know why I said that, Inga,” 
he corrected himself hastily. ‘Forgive 
me; I know you better.” 

She raised her eyes, and smiled faintly. 

“He has written me again,” she re- 
peated, as though she had forgotten that 
she had announced it before. “It is very 
pitiful. He is in a bad way; he has no 
one, and it is all my fault.” 

“Yours, Inga?” he said, astonished. 

“Yes; it is my fault,” she said, her 
glance in the distance. “I failed. He was 
very weak, but I failed to do what I 
should.” She looked down and drew the 
letter from its envelop and extended it 
toward him. ‘I would like to answer it— 
very much.” 

He looked hungrily at the crumpled 
paper she thus offered him. Then a great 
wave of pity came to him for the woman 
whom he had absorbed so covetously in his 
need, and in a moment of generosity, he 
refused to accept the key to what he knew 
were many things which had mystified him 
in the past. 

“No; I do not want to see it; that is 
not necessary,” he said gently. “Do 
what you wish. If you can help him, do so.” 

“He wants to see me. He is very down. 
He needs”—she stopped—“he needs 
help.” She again extended the letter to 
him. “TI think, if you read it—it would 
be better. You’d understand.” 


You 
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“T understand,” he said quietly. “I 
am at a point in life when one can under- 
stand such things. I understand that a 
person one has cared for cannot possibly 
pass completely out of one’s life. If you 
can help him now, do so. I think that will 
make you happier, won’t it?” 

She raised her eyes. 

“You mean that?” she said, after 
moment of intense absorption. 

“T mean there must be perfect faith be- 
tween us,” he said, with kindness. 

“Thank you,” she said, but so low that 
it was almost a whisper. And she rose, 
very straight and slender, “I shall never 
break that faith, Mr. Dan.” 

“Live your life, Inga,” he said impul- 
sively, “in whatever way it must be lived 
to bring you happiness. That is the least 
I can do for you, but remember one thing: 
What you’ve done for me no one can ever 
undo, no one can take this place from you 
—it’s yours.” 


a full 
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Wiru the first exodus of the summer 
travelers from the city, a new spirit of 
work possessed Dangerfield. With the 
clearing of the horizon of all that was 
glittering and superficial, the city, with 
its great sanity and moving vital currents, 
returned to him. He put off his departure 
for the country from month to month, 
fascinated by the summer moods of the 
metropolis, the brilliance on the avenues, 
the extravagance in the lighted air, the 
teaming, boisterous, sweltering hordes on 
the beaches. He felt himself possessed 
With new enthusiasms. It was a new city 
he discovered, the city of the outer air, 
swept together in a friendlier fraternity 
by the mutual necessity for crowded 
pleasure after the long day. In these 
excursions he gathered around him 
other men, younger men, ardent dis- 
ciples who wished to see what he saw, 
men interested in his new exposition of 
the treasures of beauty near at hand. 

One day, on Dangerfield’s return to 
the Arcade, he found Inga installed in her 
old studio. He went angrily to her door, 
so profoundly hurt by her action that, for 
the first time, he was in a mood for re- 
proaches. He found her busy at her 
easel, model on the stand. He stopped, 
hesitated, and said, with enforced restraint: 

“T don’t want to interrupt you. When 
you are through, come in—there’s some- 
thing I want to see you about.” 

“Shall I come now?” she said instantly. 

“No, no,” he said hastily. ‘After 
working-hours; not before.” 

He crossed to his own studio, rebelling 
bitterly at the persistence of her self- 
sacrifice. The model he had engaged was 
already waiting for him, an old toper, 
scavenger of small beers and wine drip- 
pings from the fragrant hogsheads of 
Franklin Street, who had caught his 
fancy the day before. He was placidly 
asleep in a sort of musty drowsiness, and 
he did not stir at Dangerfield’s entrance. 
Something grotesquely humorous in the 
gourdlike head, sunk in childish slumber, 
caught his imagination immediately. He 
tiptoed over to his easel, brought out a 
canvas, and stealthily prepared for a 
rapid sketch. At the noise of a falling tube, 
the blissful Falstaff slowly opened onc 
eye and prepared to awake. 

“Don’t move!”’ said Dangerfield hastily. 
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ANNOUNCING 













Wolverine 
Eight 


$129 


This is the most important announcement the Jackson 





Automobile Company has made in its fifteen years of motor 


car manufacturing. 


It heralds the « Wolverine Eight.” 


An eight-cylinder car that is un- 


questionably a distinct achievement in automobile building. 
You cannot conceive the remarkable value and performance of this car 


by comparison with any other automobile in its class. 
Then you will be convinced. 


can realize it is to see and ride in it. 


This new “ Wolverine Eight” has all the 
advantages of the greatest flexibility and quick 
acceleration—from a walking pace to sixty 
miles per hour. Its exceptional freedom from 
vibration and its smoothness are continuously 
maintained even at high speeds. 

In this model there is coupled with the pos- 
itive excellence of its eight-cylinder motor all 
the qualities of sturdiness and high class work- 
manship that are characteristic in Jackson cars. 

The continued use of four full elliptic springs 
gives it the same ease of riding that previous 
models are noted for. It is generously roomy 
and yet its 118 inch wheelbase and light 
weight make for easy handling and economical 
operation. 

The bodies are beautiful. They are full 
stream line with flush doors and tonneau cowls. 





Model ‘‘348’’—A Light-Weight Eight, 112-inch wheelbase, five-passenger Touring Car, $1195 


The only way you 


They represent the latest development in de- 
sign. They are painted and varnished with 
extreme Care in our own shops and we uphol- 
ster them with heavy and real leather. 

The equipment is absolutely complete. All 
those little conveniences that result from a 
careful study of your comfort ‘are apparent— 
even to the mechanical tire pump and pres- 
sure gauge. 

And this Jackson ‘“ Wolverine. Eight” is 
really economical. Exacting tests show that it 
maintains an average of 17 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline, on ordinary roads, under actual 
touring conditions. 

It is built in four models: Five-Passenger 
Touring Car, $1295; Seven-Passenger Touring 
Car, $1370; Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395, 
and Two-Passenger Roadster, $1295. 


See your Jackson dealer at once and arrange for an immediate demonstration of the Jackson 


Eight. 


Write for full details of what we believe is the greatest car value of the year 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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Drawing by Everett Shinn 


Copyright 19015 
The Star Co. 


EARS ago Jack London wrote one of the 
most read and re-read stories ever written. 
It was about a dog that ran off and re- 


turned to a savage state. 


“Babette” is the story of men who became savages 
and a dog who stayed civilized. It is a story of the 
Great War, but from a new angle—the story of a new 
kind of hero—a red-cross dog. It will appear in 
the October issue of the 


American Sunday Magazine 


The biggest, most attractive and most interesting 
number ever issued by any Sunday Magazine. 


There are other exceptionally good stories in this issue 
that you surely want to read—especially is this true of 


“Nothing to Declare” 
by Detective Burns and George Jean Nathan 
Illustrated by Gerald Leake 


And, of course, there’s an exceptionally beautiful cover 
illustration called “Wireless,” in four colors, by Harrison 
Fisher, the recognized master of cover designs. 

Do not fail to get this big October number of the 


American Sunday Magazine 


issued Sunday, October Ist (October 8thon the Coast),asa 
part of the following great metropolitan Sunday papers: 


Chicago Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner 


New York American 
Boston American 
Atlanta American 


Ask your newsdealer to-day to be sure and 
leave you the American or Examiner in- 
cluding the American Sunday Magazine. 
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“Eh?” 

“Go to sleep immediately,” said Dan- 
gerfield sternly, too interested to per- 
ceive the humor of the situation. 

“Sleep? That all you want?” 

“Go to sleep at once, just as you are.” 

His sitter, nothing loath, nodded drowsi- 
ly, and, in a moment, a kettlelike breathing 
announced that he had obeyed to the letter. 

When, an hour later, Inga came in 
Dangerfield sent her a warning sign. She 
tiptoed over and took her seat by his side, 
waiting quietly until the end of the after- 
noon’s painting. 

When the model had gone, Dangerfield, 
all else forgotten, stood eagerly contem- 
plating the little masterpiece which a 
fortunate hazard had thrown in his way. 

“What luck!” he said joyfully. “The 
beggar was fast asleep, dreaming of running 
spiggots and seas of beer when I came in. 
What luck! I never would have gotten 
this in the world.” 

- “Tt is you at your best,” she said, nod- 
ding, with a pleased smile. ‘By the way, 
what was it you wanted to see me about?” 

He looked at her, suddenly remembering. 

“Oh, yes; and it’s very serious, too,’’ he 
said hastily, and then, in order to reas- 
semble all the resentment he had felt, he 
took a turn or two about the room, drew 
off his blouse, and flung it viciously across 
the room. “You know, Inga, I’m very 
angry with you.” 

“Why?” she said, with just the trace of 
a smile. 

“What the deuce do you mean by going 
back to your studio? I don’t like it. If 
you are going to work, work here with 
me. You always used to do it.” 

“Yes; I-used to; but that was different.” 

“ Why?” . 

“T can tell you now,” she said. “When 
I worked here then, it was to help you, 
quiet you, because you needed to have me 
near you, always near you, all the time.” 

“Now you’ve made up your mind you’d 
be in my way,” he said irritably. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head; “I 
wasn’t thinking of you. I was thinking of 
myself.” 

He believed that this was but an éVasion. 

“Tnga, is that the truth?” 

“Yes, it is,” she said, in her low, musi- 
cal voice. “‘What we do is so different. If 
I should work here with you, I should be 
overpowered by you. I must get by my- 
self, do the little things I can do.” 

“Ts that the affect I have on you now?” 

“Tf I tried to work here with you, I 
should only sit and watch what you are 
doing; and I want to work—I must work.” 

“T misunderstood you, then,” he said, 
his voice returning to gentleness. “I 
thought it was because you were thinking 
of me, and I can’t bear that you should 
be always making the sacrifices.” 

“No, no, Mr. Dan,” she said hastily, “I 
must think of myself, too—don’t you see?” 

“Ves, yes, of course, dear,”’ he said. 

Afterward, he wondered if she had told 
him the whole truth, if his own needs had 
not been in question as well as her,own, 
for he needed the privacy of his own room, 
as every artist beyond the intimacy of 
friendship and love must retain a certain 
sanctuary of isolation where he can close 
out an all-distracting, intruding world. 

His sense of loyalty to her never wavered. 
The world in which he moved was a world 
of workers. The rest he persistently shut 
away, resolutely declining all invitations 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


encaeencmernnpeeerncensesineeneseenniiirmen Tana 
Salesmen—Wanted everywhere by a responsi- 
ble, established house. Average sales of one or two 
machines a week, and make from $2,000 to $4,000 
@ year. Sell Chemical Fire Engines on Wheels to 
factories, stores, Fire Depts., etc.—no capital re- 
uired—exclusive territory—goods well advertised. 
jax Fire Engine Works, 97a Liberty St., N.Y.City. 


$120 in 3 days is big profit but Jennings did 
it in 3 hours. How? Selling our wonderful, brand new, 
repeat advertising proposition to retail merchants, 
stores, etc., everywhere. Work when you like— 
make what you want. Experience unnecessary. 
Our book tells all—write quick. Salesmanager, 
Winslow Cabot Co.,90 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Make Big Money. The best line of 
Non-alcoholic Food Flavors, Perfumes, Soaps, and 
Toilet Preparations, etc., ever offered. Over 250 
light weight popular priced quick selling necessities 
—in big demand—well advertised—easy sellers— 
big repeaters. Others making $5.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Complete Outfits furnished free. Just a@ pos- 
tal today. American Products Co., 9614 3rd St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Turn spare time into extra dollars a week. 
We want wide-awake representatives everywhere to 
take orders for Goodlow's Good Clothes—guaran- 
teed Suits and Overcoats for men and young men. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Start now. 

Goodlow’s, 80A Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Lady Agents make good money selling Mrs. 
McCormick’s Beauty Cream. Large jar 50 cts. 
Repeats. Beautifies complexion. Delightful odor. 
A wonderful face cream. Write for particulars. 

Behrens Drug Co., Waco, Texas. 


Salesmen of character and ability to sell the 
New Teachers and Pupils Cyclopaedia to teachers & 
School Boards. Liberal terms, Exclusive territory. 
Salary or Comm., Bufton Book Co., Kan. City, Mo. 


Salesmen selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do big 
business with our new live pocket side line. Al 
merchants towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold 
goods. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted—Men or Women; big profit, 
selling specialties used in homes, hotels, stores, and 
offices. The Carson Company, Box 1D-800, 
Houston, Texas. 


Who wants to make more money selling 
brushes every home needs? Special method of 
getting entrance. Fuller Sanitary Brushes are na- 
tionally advertised—largest output—best terms. 
Your territory is valuable. Write Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Rock Island, Ill. 


Salesmen wanted. Best Punch Board Deals 
onearth. Brand new consignment. $5.00 commis- 
sion on order and repeats. Old reliable. 

Grove Mfg. Co., 2562 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 





We will pay you well. Hardenburg’s famous 
line of Leather Goods. Diaries and other Adver- 
tising Specialties. Product of forty years’ experience. 
Easy sales, satisfied customers. A serious offer fcr 
hustling salesmen. No canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 69 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Agents: Ho-Ro-Co Medicated Skin and Scalp 
Soap and Toilet Goods plan beats everything for 


agents’ profits. 
‘*Ho-Ro-Co.” 211 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mighty Repeat Money Making Marvel:—s 
men order 47,620 pkgs. first 16 days. Kalomite revo- 
lutionizes clothes washing ideas. Big weekly repeat 
order business for agents. Abolishes rubbing, wash- 
boards, washing machines; $1,000 guarantee. Abso- 
lutely harmless; Kalomite works wonders; women 
astounded; credit granted; get overwhelming proof. 
Equitable Corp., Dpt.399,215W.Superior St.,Chi'go. 


Smoker wanted—we want silent salesmen 
who will smoke a pipe and get paid for it. Send no 
money, just write for particulars. M. H. Putnam, 
607 West 51st Street, New York City. 


Agents Get particulars of one of the best 
propositions ever put on the market. Something 
no one else sells. Others making $25.00 to $50.00 
weekly. Just a postal today. E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Manager, 9714 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Large profits. Manufacture ‘‘ Barley Crisps,” 
costs cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Ma- 
chine & instructions, prepaid, $7.50. Send 10c for 
sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1208 B’way, San Fran. 


Agents! Earn big commissions selling $20 
value all-wool made-to-measure suits, for $10 
retail. No experience necessary. Chicago Woolen 
Mills, Dept. 102, 833 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Women make money introducing Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, Dresses in spare 
time. Beautiful samples furnished. 

Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 135, Trenton, N. J. 

Make and sell your own goods. Formulas 
by Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes 
and Trade Secrets. Formula Catalog for Stamp. 
Robert Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


Agents to handle exclusively or as a side line 
Accident and Sickness Policy at $10 yearly. $5000 
Principal Sum. $100 monthly for Accident or 
Sickness. One-half i $5. Deposit with State. 

Underwriters, Dept. A., Newark, N. J. 


Free Sample—Nosplash water strainers sell 
themselves—no talkin xperience unnecessary. 
Daily protte $5 upw . Send 2c (mailing cost). 
T. O. F. Union Filter Co., 73. Franklin St., N. Y. 


Many big advertisers first started with a 
little this size. The cost is so little and the re- 
sults so big. We will gladly send you full particu- 
lars. Drop us a postal to-day. Cosmopolitan 
Seer Adiets, 119 W. 40th St., New York 

y. 


Opportunity Adlets 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


We establish you in business for yourself. 
Now paying others $3,000 to $6,000 yearly. Exclu- 
sive territory contracts for selling our Visual In- 
struction Equipment to schools and libraries. High- 
grade, educated men with references; cash deposit 
guarantee required. Underwood & Underwood, 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. A, New York. 


Agents—Free sample and particulars. Del- 
bare’s Naptha Washing Tablets, wash clothes, no 
rubbing. Guaranteed not to injure the finest fabric. 
No acid, lime or caustics, M'f’d and sold by Naptha 
Washing Tablet Co., 716 8S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Start in business for yourself selling our guar- 
anteed Hosiery and Underwear direct to wearer. 
Others make $20 to $30 weekly to start. Write to-day 
for booklet. The Cee & Dee Co..Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Energetic Men make big money selling slick- 
shine in every home, store, garage and through 
sub-agents. Duplicate orders comeeasy. Address 
Slick-Shine Co., Newark, N. J. 


Salesmen in close touch with investors, —_ 
able of dealing with persons seeking unusually 
profitable investment, are invited to write us at 
once. Opportunity exceptional; commission liberal; 
work permanent. Brookes, 10 Wall St., New York. 


Large manufacturer wants representatives 
to sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 586 Broadway, New York City. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of 
your own selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery, 
and Underwear direct from factory to the homes; 
capital and experience not necessary; many of our 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Write for particulars to Malloch Knitting Mills, 
110 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Big Textile Mills Want ambitious men and 
women everywhere to show latest dress fabrics, 
neckwear, hosiery, underwear, and sweaters. 400 
styles. Easy sales. Values beat stores. Many mak- 
ing over $20 weekly. All or spare time. Complete 
sample outfit starts you. 

Steadfast Mills, 62 Remsen St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


_Agents made big profits selling “Novelty 
Sign Cards."” Merchants buy 10 to 100 on sight. 


800 varieties. Catalogue Free. 
Sullivan Co., 1123 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


If you want to sell, 
advertise here 


Opportunity Adlets offer a medium to tell 
your story to over a million intelligent and 
well-to-do people. 

Every adlet has full page value because the 
classification arrangement directs the atten- 


tion of every interested reader to your ad- 
vertisement. 


Opportunity Adlets are geared up to pro- 


duce results. They have for thousands of 
others, They will for you. 


The cost is very small. 


Opportunity Adlet Section 
COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Agents—with selling experience to sell direct 
to consumer made-to-measure suits and overcoats 
$12.50 and $16.50. If you want an independent 
business with Big Money, answer at once before 
territory is taken. Outfits furnished. Midland 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 8-19 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


They sell on sight! Our marvelous Nibco 
Auto Washer fcr cleaning automobiles. Also our ad- 
justable floor and wall mops, dustless dusters, sani- 
tary brushes and other household specialties. Com- 
plete line. Immense profits. Write now. Silver- 
Chamberlin Co., 1-5 Maple St., Clayton, N. J. 


Hosiery Manufacturer Offers Permanent 
position supplying regular customers in home town 
at mill prices. Large monthly income earned. All or 
spare time. For particulars address F. Parker Mills, 
2733 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canvassers wanted—to solicit orders for 
trees and shrubbery. Salary or commissions pay- 
able weekly. Year ‘round employment. Perry 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., Established 21 years. 


1916’s Sensation! 11-piece toilet article set 
selling like blazes at $1, with $1 carving set Free! 
Whirlwind stunt! Newcome made $18 one day! 

Write E. Pierce Co., 906 Lake St., Chicago. 


We make largest line sanitary brushes for 
every purpose. Big money for Agents. Write for 
attractive proposition, Puritan Sales Co., Dept. C, 
1968 Broadway, N. Y. 

We start you in business, furnishing every- 
thing: men and women, earning $30 upward weekly 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange, N. J. 


Agents—here’s a winner. The Midget Vest 
pocket Garment Hanger—-sells on sight. Most at- 
tractive proposition ever offered. No competition, as 
article is fu 7 pecteces’ by U.S. & foreign patents. 
Dept. C. M. ilvex Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Agents wanted. Write today. Triplewear Mills, 
Dept. E., 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men not earning $1200 yearly get in touch 
with largest manufacturers of transparent handled 
knives and razors in U. S._ Address 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 7 Bar St., Canton, O. 
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Phonograph factory seeks representative. 
Energy and $100 needed for territory. This $10 Horn- 
less Phonograph equals in results $100 machines. 
Splendid opportunity. Princess, 505 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Armstrong earned $67.50 Ist day; new col- 
lection System sells $5 to $30. Agents profit 150%. 
Nocompetition. Exclusive territory, Free sample. 

Sayers Co., 404, Wainwright, St. Louis. 


Agents—‘‘Exclusive features’’ are what make 
easy sales—I can gain attention, close the sale and 
collect the money on six customers with the exclu- 
sive features of my non-alcoholic flavoring extracts, 
while you are struggling with one customer on the 
old commonplace line of talk. Socan you! Prove it! 
yY to-day. J. M. Pitkin Co., 625 R. St., Newark, 








Transfer Initials, Letters, Monograms; ap- 
plied on automobiles while they wait: cost 2c each; 
profit $1.38 on $1.50 job; free particulars. AutoMono- 
gram Supply Co., Dept.2,NiagaraBldg., Newark,N.J. 


N. R. G. Little Wizard Labor Saver washes 
clothes in 10 minutés, absolutely without rubbing. 
Contains no Lime, Lye, Paraffin, Wax or other in- 
jurious chemical and cannot possibly injure the 
clothes or hands. There is nothing like it on the mar- 
ket. It is positively the wonder of the age, sells for 
15c, enough for 5 family washings. We supply one 
free sample with every package you buy and guar- 
antee the sale of same. All you do is to leave the free 
sample with the housewife and, when you call again, 
she is eagerly awaiting to become your steady and 
permanent customer. Secure territorial rights at 
once, or you will regret it. A 1c postal card brings 
sample and full particulars. Farquhar-Moon Mfg. 
Co., Desk E204, 140 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Specialty salesman wanted. Big commissions 
being earned selling Ever-Ready Cans. Write for 
particulars. 

Ever-Ready Can Company, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Every Home on Farm in small town or suburb 
needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin kerosene 
(coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as bright as 
electric. Tested and recommended by Government 
and 34 leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. 
One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 weeks. Hundreds 
with rigs or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. 
No capital requrea: we furnish goods on time to 
reliable men. rite quick for sample lamp for free 
trial, distributor’s proposition and secure appoint- 
ment in exclusive territory. Mantle Lamp Co., 
602 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


1000 women wanted to sell National dress 
goods, Silks, Velvets, Handkerchiefs, etc. The ‘‘ Na- 
tional”’ line is the best. Newest goods—big assort- 
ments—prompt deliveries. Beautiful samples. Our 
plan will appeal to you. Write today for full infor- 
mation. National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 48, N. Y. 


Salesmen wanted—to sell Shinon Products to 
retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Consum: 
tion big. Low prices; attractive deals. 18-year qual- 
ry reputation. Big commission nets large income. 
All or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—Sell- Buckeye Duplex Overcoat- 
Raincoat Direct from Manufacturer, retailing from 
$3.95 Up. Each Coat guaranteed. Write for ar 


let. Buckeye Mfg. Co., 41 Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. 


Salesmen—Get Our Plan for Monogramming 
Automobiles, motorcycles, traveling bags, etc., by 
transfer method; very large profits. 

Motorists’ Accessories Company, Ashland, Ohio. 

Guaranteed Hosiery Selling from Mill Earns 
$5 a day for our representatives. No cap. or exp. 
needed. Permanent position. Exclusive territory. 
C. Weber Mills, Nicetown Sta., Phila., Pa. 

Salesmen acquainted with drug trade and 
hospitals to sell our Genuine Russian Mineral Oil 
as a sideline. Liberal commission. Arnold B. Weil 
& Co., Wade Blidg., Cleveland, O. 


Act quick! Automobile Gasoline going up! 
Sell Gaso-Tonic. Equals gasoline at 3c a gallon. 
Eliminates Carbon. First order sold or money re- 
funded. White Mfg. Co., Dept B, Cincinnati, O. 


. COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


Would you like to exchange postcards with 
people in all parts of the world? Our lists are widely 
circulated; ST ee ten cents. Halcyon 
Xchange, Box 133, Erie, Pa. 

$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep all money dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. Clark & 
Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Will pay $3 to $10 for Flying Eagle cent dated 
1856. We pay premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins 
wanted. Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
cular. Numismatic Bank, Dept.P., Fort Worth,Tex. 


BOOKS— PERIODICALS 


Science of Food Selection book telling, what, 
when and how to eat to obtain and retain health. 
Non-uric acid and Non-toxic diet with tables giv- 
ing food analysis. By Mail 60 cents. 

Dr. Henderson, 
28, L Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 

“Sexual Philosophy,’’ 12c; clear, specific, 
authoritative, sents. Really, splendidly, best sex 
manual published. An eye-opener. ‘‘Health-Wealth 
Pub. House, 77 Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


Learn another man’s language by the easy 
practical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
each one dollar. Free circulars. Peter Reilly, 
Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


Our ‘‘Modern’”’ Duplicator—yours for $2.40. 
No glue or gelatine. Always ready. All sizes. Free 
trial. 34,000 users. Standard for 15 years. Book- 
let free. Sole mfrs. J. S. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters. All makes. $10.00 up. Shipped 
anywhere. 15 days trial. 5 years’ guarantee. 
Rental proposition $1.00 monthly. Henry Type- 
writer Exchange, 215 W. 125th Street, New York. 

Startling values in Typewriters. $10 to $15 
andup. Rebuilt as good as new. All standard makes. 
Shipped_.on trial. Write for our **Easy Ownership 
ffer No 77B. Will save you money. Whitehead 
Typewriter Co., 186 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Send for list No. 10 of typewriter bargains, 
new and rebuilt, cash, time or rent—10 days trial. 

American Typewriter Exchange, 
14.N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The largest stock of typewriters in America. 
Underwoods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer's 
prices, rented anywhere, applying rent on purchase 
price; free trial; instalment payments if desired. 
Write for catalogue O. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Typewriters, all makes, factory rebuilt by 
famous ‘‘ Young Process.’’ Look like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business 
insures ‘“‘square deal’’ and permits lowest cash 
prices—$10 and up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are, 
we can best serve you. Write and_see—now. 

Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 476. Chicago. 


PRINTERS 


Want to Print a Book, Booklet, catalogue, 
publication, daily, weekly, monthly? Low rates, 
prompt service; foreign translation; linotype. 
Call Press, 390 Sixth Ave., New York. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy—Morse and Wireless—also Sta- 
tion Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap ex- 
pense—easily learned. Largest school—established 
42 years. ‘orrespondence courses also. Catalog 
free. Dodge's Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for railway mail, post office, custom 
house and other Government Civil Service ‘‘Exams”’ 
under former Government Examiner. Write today 
for free booklet J-115. 

Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester. N. Y. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 
up to 50% more than issuing company can legally 
pay for Deferred Dividend policies maturing 1917 
to 1820. Write for booklet. Chas. E. Shepard & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. 
Serve as resident agents. Specialists’ corporate 
organization. Stoddard ene eaeee Company. 
Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona. ranch office, Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


DULL RAZOR BLADES 


Because we can’t convince by words how fine 
our work and service are, we'll re-edge 3 safety 
blades Free and return in Handy Mailing Case with 
“Inside Facts on Kesharpening.’"’. Parker-Warren 


Engineering Labty., 107-F, W. 42d St., N. ¥ 
POULTRY 


Poultry Paper, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit; 50 
cents per year, four months on trial for 10 cents. 
Poultry Advocate, Dept. 153, Syracuse, N. Y 


GUINEA PIGS 


Raise Guinea Pigs for us. $3.00 will start you 
and we will buy all you raise. Big demand—thous- 
ands needed weekly. Easy to raise—very prolific 
and profitable—pay better than poultry or squabs. 
Contract and booklet how to raise free. Cavies Dis- 
tributing Co., 766 West 74th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


HEALTH PROMOTION 


Men and women are you thin? I can place 
10 to 25 lbs. of stay-there flesh on your bones. I 
guarantee to build you up scientifically, naturally, 
without apparatus or drugs, in the privacy of your 
own home. Write today for information. Edward 
J. Ryan, Martin Bldg., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 


FOR THE HOME 


For Photos of Furniture with sizes, names of 














woods used—Inlaid, Carved, or Plain, write 
W. E. Rodick, 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 
a OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Nursing easily learned at home. Complete 
training; Rates low; Easy terms; Affiliated with Cen- 


tral Hospital of Phila. Catalog free. Philadelphia 
School for Nurses, 2231 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; 
good money; steady work; no canvassing; mate- 
rial sent prepaid; send stamped envelope for prices 
paid. Universal Co., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside 
envelopes, $2.50; 100 visiting cards, 50 cents. 
Write for samples. C. Ott Engraving Co., 1017 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers ‘‘Key to Success’? Sent Free. 
Get real facts. We revise poems, compose & ar- 
range music, copyright and facilitate Free Publica- 
tion, or sale. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 540 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. C. 

A postal card will bring you full particulars 
about this department. Address 

Cosmopolitan Opportunity Adlets, 
119 West 40th St., New York City 




















to wander back along pleasant paths that 
opened to him at every point. Where 
she could not go, or, rather, where she 
would not wish to follow him, he refused 
to enter. In fact, he did not even refer 
to the multiplicity of invitations which he 
continuously declined. He would have 
been very much surprised indeed had he 
suspected how intuitively she had divined 
his sacrifice. A. great gentleness encom- 
passed them, a deference toward each 
other that had about it the tenderness of 
their happiest days, but it was the deference 
of strangers. He never put a question to 
her; he never asked her for an account of 
her days; he made no reference to the man 
who had written to her in his need or 
sought to learn what her decision had 
been. Once, when she started to open the 
subject, he stopped her, saying gently: 

“You don’t need to give me any expla- 
nations, Inga. You must feel this and I 
don’t want you to change your life in the 
slightest on account of me. For the 
rest, I have absolute faith in you.” 

But, from day to day, he watched her— 
wondering. 


Meanwhile, in the ordinary routine of 
the Arcade an event happened which 
threw the inhabitants of the sixth floor into 
a flurry of astonishment. 

Without the slightest warning, out of a 
clear sky, King O’Leary’s wife turned up. 
She was a frail, rather pretty, rather tired, 
rather bored little woman who vouchsafed 
not the slightest explanation, but came 
back, weak and discouraged, to be taken 
care of. It was exactly the thing King 
O’Leary did. 

“T’m down and out, King,” she said, 
by way of excuse. ‘‘You’re the only real 
man I know. If you don’t take care of 
me, it’s all over.” 

He looked at her, and the illusion which 
had lived in his heart through all the years 
suddenly snapped. She meant nothing 
to him now, could mean nothing, but she 
had been a part of his youth. 

“Well, I guess ‘you’re still Mrs. 
O’Leary,” he said slowly, “and if there’s 
no one else to see you’ve got a roof over 
your head, I guess it’s up to me. -That’s 
law and that’s religion.” 

She broke down and wept at this, which 
annoyed him more than her return: But 
in a day she recovered her spirits, and 
seemed to be thoroughly content to be 
lounging about the studios, smoking end- 
less cigarettes, slumbering through the 
daytime and waking to ‘laughter and 
boisterousness at night. King O’Leary 
installed her in the room that had been 
Myrtle Popper’s, and probably gave her 
generously of his savings, for she appeared 
in several new dresses of a rather Oriental 
suggestion. During these weeks, a cloud 
hung over the face of King O’Leary, and 
all his usual good-humor fled. For this, 
the cause was evident. The attitude of 
his wife had become that of a petty tyrant. 
Knowing the extent of his pride and the 
depth of his chivalry, she seemed to take 
a malicious pleasure in tormenting him 
before others, snapping him up at the 
slightest opportunity, lecturing him, seiz- 
ing every chance to turn him into ridicule 
with such persistent vindictiveness that 
his friends wondered how he managed to 
hold himself in. 

Then, one day, as suddenly as she had 
come, she disappeared, taking with her 
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all of her belongings and, in addition, one 
or two other small objects which had 
pleased her fancy, leaving behind her the 
following note: 


KING: 

I’m a thorough little beast and you are as 
fine as they make them. I won’t bother you 
any more, I promise you that. You’ve been 
so decent I’m going to tell you the truth. 
I’m no more your. wife than Belle Shaler. I 
got a divorce three years ago down in Cali- 
fornia. When I get hold of my papers, I’ll 
send you the decree. I thought at first 
you knew, and then I made up my mind to 
work you for a good thing, but you’re too 
decent for that. I’m not making apologies— 
it’s not my way. You're one of the best, 
King, and the only good thing I did for you 
was to leave you. Good luck and good-by! 

LuLu. 


XLVIII 


THE first boisterous winds of autumn 
had come to end the stagnation of sum- 
mer when, one day, in the full midst of 
the afternoon’s work, Inga came into the 
studio where Dangerfield was singing 
gorgeously to himself. 

“Hello!” he said, looking up, surprised 
at this early entrance. “Nothing doing 
this afternoon?” 

“T finished sooner than I expected,” 
she said evasively, ‘and it was very bad. 
I want to watch you.” 

“All righty; I'll try to perform.” But 
something in the gravity of her look made 
him turn abruptly and study her with a 
sudden presentiment. She seemed un- 
conscious of his scrutiny, even when, from 
time to time, he turned in her direction 
with increasing wonder. She sat just be- 
hind him so as to command both the model 
and the canvas, her body thrown backward 
in the depths of an armchair, her glance 
set in reverie before her. 

A vague sense of uneasiness crept over 
him, something which seemed to scatter 
all the playfulness and the delight which 
had been in his heart. He could not quite 
account for this sudden shadow which 
seemed to obsess the room. He had seen 
her often in such profound moods, and 
yet there was something indefinable in 
the solemnity of her pose, in the set pur- 
pose of her eyes which warned him. Some- 
thing began to race in his heart and to 
quicken every nerve. 

“That will do for to-day,’ he said, 
dropping his brushes suddenly. And, to 
the model: ‘‘T’ll let you know when I want 
you. Take your things and go.” 

The moments until they were alone 
seemed interminably long and cruel. He 
jerked the canvas from its easel and set 
it in the corner without a second look, 
stripped off his blouse, and went hurriedly 
to the wash-stand to plunge into soap and 
water. When he came back, drying his 
arms, the little model, a waif from the 
West Side, was ready, waiting for the day’s 
pay. He paid him twice over—some in- 
stinct of weakness before destiny which 
is inherent in the superstition of man— 
silenced his thanks, and sent him out. 

Then he came and stood in front of the 
chair in which Inga was sitting in the same 
rigid pose, with the same unseeing stare 
in her eyes. He spoke her name before 
she seemed to realize his presence. 

“Inga.” 

Her glance came back slowly. Was it 
from the future or from out the past? 
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She saw him, rose slowly, and laid her , 


hand upon his arm. 

“Just a moment,” she said, with a long 
breath. 

She went past him to the window where 
she stood half turned from him, a free 
and slender line against the white of the 
outer day. He followed her until he stood 
just behind her, waiting for her to speak. 

“You know what it is, don’t you?” she 
said, at last, but without turning toward 
him. 

“No,” he said, and yet, at the bottom, 
he knew. 

“Do you remember what we said to each 
other here once,’ she began, but with 
much hesitation; “the prqmise you gave 
me?” 

“‘What promise?” he said mechanically. 

“The promise—” She stopped. 

“Come, Inga,” he said; “what has got 
to be said must be said. You’ve known 
that all along, and so have I.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, but her eyes 
dropped down, and her hands came to- 
gether in a straining, nervous clasp. 

“You mean,” he said, “the time has 
come when you want to go out of my 
life. Is that what you're trying to tell 
me, Inga?” 

She raised her eyes again, and again her 
glance fled from his, but she nodded her 
head in silent acquiescence. 

“Oh, Inga!” 

He had known it for weeks, and yet, 
now that it lay between them, immutably 
written, forever fixed by the nod of her 
head, he felt strangled by the suddenness 
of the blow. He caught her up to him, 
crushing her in his arms, and what he 
said to her and the wild, unreasoning 
phrases that came pouring from his lips 
he did not know. Only that, for the mo- 
ment, faced with the sudden ache of 
parting, it seemed to him that he loved her 
completely, absolutely, deliriously, as he 
had never loved her before. 

She neither tried to check nor to answer 
him. Her head lay weakly on his shoulder, 
powerless against his strength, and when 
again he had regained his calm, he saw 
the tracks of tears across her face. 

“Inga,” he said angrily, catching hold 
of her wrists, clutching them until they 
must have hurt her, ‘‘you’re not going to 
do this, you understand?” 

“T want to talk to you,” she said, shrink- 
ing back. 

He stopped, walked away from her, 
buried his head in his hands, and grad- 
ually fought his way back to self-control. 

“Yes, ves,” he said, with a sudden feel- 
ing of contrition at the intemperance of 
the emotion which had carried him away; 
“IT am sorry—I couldn’t help it. Let’s 
talk to each other, then—but facing 
things as they are, as we should have 
talked to each other long ago.” 

“Oh, yes—please!” 

All at once, a presentiment of the finality 
of her decision came over him. 

“Very well,” hesaid;“ but not here. I don’t 








Ww 
“T understand,” she said, and, without 
looking at him, moved over to the door. 
He joined her, and because they did not 
wish anyone to see their faces at that 
moment, they did not call the elevator 
but went slowly down the dark stone 
descent. In the street, he held out his 
arm to her with a longing to feel again the 
intimate clinging pressure of her body. 
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Long — and the Pay 







And as he looked out 







ing past he began to realize that he 
hadn’t advanced very far—he was 
still a long way from the top. 

} 
It was then that he decided to get 
out—to go into a new business—a 
business of his own if possible. 














The subscription business looked 
mighty good to him then and he 
started in it in a small way. The 
thing about it that appealed to him 
most was that he would be selling 
something that would repeat its 
profit year after year. He has 
already built up a profitable list 
that will be as valuable to him as a 
definite income as long as he lives. 
And in a very short time he expects 
to give up his present position with 
a telephone company and become a 
subscription merchant exclusively. 
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After this 30-day free trial you can compare our 
course with any other law course in existence—then 
decide. There is absolutely no similarity between 
this course and others, and we can readily convince 
you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school in the 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. ONLY law 
school in the U. S. conducting standard resident 
school and giving same instruction by mail. Only 
law school giving over 500 class-room lectures 
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om an apeetute written guarantee to 
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“Take my arm,” he said. 

She hesitated, and then slipped her hand 
into its protection, and thus they returned 
to their apartment. 

When they had come into these outer 
surroundings, which represented all that 
was recent in their existence together, he 
felt that not only outwardly but inwardly 
they had passed from one life into another. 
He saw al! at once what he had refused to 
see—how utterly-out of place she was 
against the formal correctness of his new 
home, in this gilded cage into which he 
had forced her, and, feeling this all at once, 
| he felt, too, how helpless he would be before 
the logic of her plea. 

A moment before, under the spell of 
the old haunts, he had been, for the 
moment, the Dangerfield of the past, the 
man who had come into her life as life 
was natural and instinctive to her. Now 
he was suddenly aware of all the difference 
that lay between them, of the far poles 
| of society from which they had started 
on their groping journeys, for one moment 
of which destiny had brought them to- 
gether. He took her things from her as 
deferentially as though it had been for 
| the first time, and, going into the hall, 
rang for the butler and sent him away. 
She would never have thought of this. 

He came back to her, and, with a sudden 
wave of gentleness, laid his hand on her 
shoulder and said: 

“Inga, I know that this is hard for you. 
I won’t lose control of myself again. Now, 
let’s understand each other. When man 
and woman have been to each other what 
we have been, something remains. which 
can never completely pass away. You 
feel that, don’t you?” She nodded. “We 
could never do anything to hurt each 
other—consciously do it. I am ready to 
do anything that you feel you need. Now 
that the air is clear, let’s say what we 
think. We have tried so often and 
failed. It is my fault, for I have known 
for a long while that you have been 
unhappy.” 

“No, Mr. Dan,” she said gently; ‘‘not 
unhappy. I have been, well—just lost.” 

“T don’t quite understand that,’ he 
said, sitting down beside her, so close that 
their knees brushed one another’s, their 
heads almost touching. He took her 
hands in his. ‘It isn’t anything that I 
have done, is it? I haven’t hurt you?” 

She shook her head slowly and tried to 
smile. 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t. 
, | more than you should.” 
“That isn’t true,” he said firmly. “I 
haven’t made one sacrifice.” 

“‘Aren’t we going to tell each other the 
truth?” she said, with a sudden intensity, 
and, from this moment, all indecision passed 
from her, as though she had hastily dried 
one rebellious tear which had come un- 
controllably to her eyes. 

“This is the truth,” 
attempt at openness. 
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you, is really the thing I should do for 
myself.” 

She did not answer, but sat considering 
what he had said, turning it over from 
every angle, as women do, seeking the 
claim of motives and the reasons which it 
might reveal. Seeing her thus, he thought 
that he had understood the reason of her 
renunciation. 

“Inga, why do you always sacrifice 
yourself, always think of me?” he burst 
out. “For that, at the bottom, is what it 
is. There’s something rigid and cold 
about it which is like the country you come 
from. You want to go out of my life 
because you think that that act will set 
me free. You rebel because you think 
I am held to you by a sense of loyalty 
and gratitude. Now, listen. You may 
think that another woman may come into 
my life, a woman brought up in the 
superficial life which I have known. 
You're utterly and absolutely wrong, and 
the trouble is that you undervalue your- 
self. There’s no other woman—there can 
be no other woman in my life. What 
you are to me is absolutely what I need, 
the companionship above all else.” 

She turned and looked at him with an 
expression so inscrutable that he felt un- 
comfortable beneath this challenge, as 
though he were guilty of some evasion 
and had been caught in the act. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” 
he said uneasily. 

“Mr. Dan,” she said impulsively, ‘don’t 
you see it’s not of you I am thinking this 
time? It’s myself, my life.” 

“What!” he said—completely thrown off 
his guard. “But, Inga, doesn’t it mean 
anything to you to be my wife, to share in 
my success, and to feel that all the world 
knows you have been the force behind? 
Isn’t that sufficient? Doésn’t that thrill 
you?” 

“No,” she said quietly; ‘‘all that means 
nothing.” He looked at her helplessly. 

“Tt’s strange that you don’t under- 
stand,” she said pensively, ‘for you un- 
derstand so many things—you have such 
a big way of looking at life.” 

He rose and sat down again abruptly. 

“We are beating about the bush; we 
are coming to nowhere, Inga,” he said 
firmly. ‘‘There’s another man come into 
your life who means more to you than I 
do. You want to go to him, isn’t that it?” 

“Tes 

“T gave you my promise to free you; 
I shall. keep it,” he said. 

“‘And you—you understand?” she asked. 

“T shall try to understand.” Then, 
despite himself, he broke into a laugh, a 
bitter echo of the mocking laughter of the 
past. ‘Understand? No; I shall never 
understand.” 

“Perhaps I can make you,” she began. 
“Mr. Dan, I do care for you, and if you 
ever needed me as you did once, I would 
have to come to you, no matter where I 
was or what else was in my life. Believe 
me, I mean it. But I have never really 
belonged to your life. There’s all the dif- 
ference in the world between us; you know 
it, and I know it. That’s why I didn’t 
want to marry you. And you know it now, 
too, you feel it the moment I come here 
into this room. Only, you are very loyal, 
very kind, and very generous; but it is so.” 

“Tt wasn’t always so!” he cried impul- 
sively, and then suddenly stopped, realiz- 


” 


‘ing what the admission had been. 
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wich made from Ham or Tongue or 
Chicken Meat-Treat [potted], or from 
one of the other kinds ( or slicing). They 
are all petecely delicious, 
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“T belonged to you, but I don’t belong 
to your life—I can’t. I don’t want to, 
Mr. Dan; it bores me. You don’t know 
how completely lonely I have been.” 

“Inga,” he said, - interrupting her, 
“it isn’t entirely that. You, too, are not 
telling the whole truth. Perhaps I under- 
stand you in this better than you do your- 
self. Frankly, you are not interested in 
me any more, because you’ve finished 
your task, because there’s nothing more 
for you to do.” 

oes, Dar. 


Dan,” she said slowly; 


| “there is nothing more for me to do. I 








can’t give you anything more. I don’t 
count.” 
“Tt seems strange,” he continued, 


“that there should be so little vanity in 


| you. Other women would feel a sense of 


pride, of possession, of parading what they 
had accomplished, but not you. I think 


| you were happiest, you really loved me the 
| deepest, when I was trembling on the edge 
| of the gutter, when you were the last hold 


which held me back, and now you miss 
that, you miss the dramatic side of it, 
the struggle, the tremendous tax on every 
nerve of your body, on every shred of 
your will. You’ve won out; you’ve made 


| me, and now I no longer interest you. 


You miss the other.” 

“Oh, it is not simply that I miss it,” 
she cried passionately, “‘it’s that I must 
have it! I’m that way; it’s my happiness. 
I should stifle if there was nothing in life 
for me to do.” 

“T do not say it in bitterness,” said 
Dangerfield. “I am not bitter. I know 
now that you must follow your instinct, 
and between the other man and myself, 
vou must go to the one who needs you 
now as I used to need you. Isn’t that so?” 

“Ves; he needs me,” she said, and she 
rose and, unconsciously, a little light, a 
fierce maternal craving came into her face. 
“T have waited until I was sure; I haven’t 
told him. He doesn’t know that I will 
come.” 

“T only hope he is worth the giving,” 
said Dangerfield abruptly. Of all the other 
emotions—jealousy, passion, gratitude, 
loyalty—only one remained, a feeling of 
great tenderness, of almost paternal 
solicitude. 

“He has wonderful things in him, too,” 
she said, “‘that must be saved.” 

Then they stood facing each other a 
moment, knowing that all had been said 
between them, each suddenly shy and em- 
barrassed before the other. 

“You have been very kind to me, Mr. 
Dan. There are things I can never for- 
get.” She stopped, put out her hand to 
his and said, “And I am glad now that 
you had your way, that you made me 
marry you.” 

“T can’t say anything,” he said, and he 
took her in his arms gently, as though 
she had been a fragile flower, her head 
against his head while the tears from their 
eyes rained together on their cheeks, 
trembling against each other, as they 
who have loved passionately live again at 
the final parting. 


AFTERWORD 


Tue little fraternity in the Arcade 
broke up gradually, after one more 
dramatic interruption. ‘“The baron,” 
whose health had faded rapidly in the last 
months, was gradually confined to his 
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room, where Pansy came each day to 
watch over him with the tenderness of 
a daughter. Twice Drinkwater attempted 
to follow his wife into the intimacy of the 
room, but each time the intrusion roused 
such a tempest of fury in Mr. Cornelius 
who actually drew a pistol and threat- 
ened to shoot him that the lawyer retreated 
precipitately. Of Drinkwater’s assiduous 
curiosity and the plan of blackmail which 
had long matured in his crafty mind, 
Pansy had not the slightest suspicion, 
as was afterward evident. Of all who had 
wondered at the lawyer’s impulsive mar- 
riage with the girl who had won Mr. 
Cornelius’s confidence, “the baron” alone 
divined the reasons for his action. His 
hatred for Drinkwater was something un- 
controllable and terrifying in its rage. 
The resemblance of Pansy to “the baron,” 
so marked in the upward lift of the right 
eyebrow, the lustrous black of the eyes, 
and the faint similarity of the profile, 
coupled with the affection the old man had 
shown to her alone, had suggested a scheme 
of blackmail to Drinkwater’s fertile imag- 
ination. At the death of Mr. Cornelius, 
he had planned to claim that Pansy was his 
true daughter, and, through threats of 
scandal, to force a settlement from the 
estate. For this purpose, he had even 
insinuated the belief into the imagination 
of the girl—who, however, was quite 
guiltless in the attempt that followed. 

To bolster up his scheme, it became 
necessary for Drinkwater to procure, 
first, the knowledge of “the baron’s” real 
name and, second, some intimate relics 
which would carry conviction. To this end, 
he had sought several times an oppor- 
tunity to force the lock of the great chest, 
which he rightly guessed held the secrets 
he coveted. As a matter of fact, it is 
quite possible that desiring what he did 
so ardently, Drinkwater had actually been 
able to convince himself that Pansy was, 
in truth, what he intended to claim. The 
declining health of Mr. Cornelius and his 
own failure to gain admittance as a friend, 
undoubtedly impelled him to the rash 
act which brought so fatal a termination. 
By some means or other he had procured 
a key to the chest and one evening when the 
inhabitants of the floor were gathered in 
O’Leary’s studio féting Tootles’ birthday, 
he succeeded in making his entrance into 

“the baron’s” room. Some abiding sus- 
picion must have crossed Mr. Cornelius’s 
mind (he had long suspected Drinkwater’s 
clandestine searches) for, without explana- 
tion, he was seen to leave in the middle of 
the party. A minute later, a sudden outcry 
and the sound of a pistol-shot sent them 
rushing down the hall. In the center of the 
room, Mr. Cornelius was standing, pistol in 
hand, swaying against the back of a chair 
which had caught his weight; and by the 
chest, which had been pried open, still 
grasping a locket, was the body of Drink- 
water, quite dead. 

“The baron” did not long survive him. 
The shock and the memory sent him into 
a raging fever, and the end came a week 
later. Every clue to his past was carefully 
removed by Dangérfield acting under in- 
structions, who transferred the chest to 
the control of the ‘lawyers. Only a few 
personal effects, a few books, and the por- 
trait of the woman who had meant the 
whole of life—heaven and hell—in his 
romantic, tragic career, remained at the 
end. The few reporters ‘who came in avid- 
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DINING ROOM of MRS. O. H P. BELMONT 
Mrs Belmont, who is as prominent in suffrage as she ts in Society, 


is the mother of Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough. Her dining 
room is furnished with the Patrician design in Community Plate. 


A FEW DISTINGUISHED PATRONS ef COMMUNITY PLATE 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York Patrician design Mrs. F. C Havemeyer, New York Patrician design 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford, London Sheraton design Mrs. Robert Jordan, Boston Georgian design 
Baroness de Meyer, New York Sheraton design Mrs Honoré Palmer, Chicago Sheraton design 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, New York Patrician design Princess Troubetzkoy, New York Patrician design 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, New York Sheraton design Mrs James Viles, Chicago Patrician design 
Baroness Huard, Paris Patrician design Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York Patrician design 





A chest containing a complete outfit of Community Plate for the table can be bought at prices ranging 
from $5000 to $300.00. Or sold in individual sets; for instance, teaspoons $5.00 the dozen. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD, ONEIDA, N Y. 
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makes traveling easy. 
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plans for your Winter outing. 
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Land of the Sky,”’ Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, the West Indies, 
Winter Sports in the North, 
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you, and each has its charm. 


Make your choice now and 
have the fun of weeks of an- 
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Your Winter trip will be per- 
fectly planned if you call 
upon us to help you. 


Every season Cosmopolitan 
guides thousands of travelers 
in the planning of their tours. 
Travelers all over the world 
know it and depend upon it. 


It will help you, too, if you 
wish. 

Ask us about any place. You 
will get ticket fares, sched- 
ules, hotel rates, and illus- 
trated travel books. 


Complete information about 
the leading resorts and routes 
of all America is here, and it 
is yours for the asking. 


Take the first step now to- 
ward your Winter outing. 
Fill in the coupon below, 
tear it off, and mail it to us. 
There is no charge for our 
service. It is conducted by 
Cosmopolitan for your 
benefit. 


Cosmopolitan National Travel Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, Rm. 1231 
New York City 
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ly scenting a story drew fanciful pictures of 
this inexplicable ending, stories that had a 
remembered touch of Alexandre Dumas 
—though one or two guesses came near 
the truth. The death of Drinkwater 
seemed to affect Pansy but little. She went 
back into the old partnership with Belle 
Shaler, neither richer nor poorer, a littie 
dazed but incapable of deeper emotions. 

After this tragic interruption, the floor 
seemed to disintegrate all at once. Tootles 
went off to Paris for further study, thanks 
to Dangerfield, who sent him as a sort of 
tribute to the past, the one touch of 
generosity permitted him. King O’Leary 
ended by marrying Millie Brewster and 
went with her roving down into Central 
America, where, thanks to her practical 
ambitions, he found opportunities and 
began to make his way. Flick remained 
of the fraternity of bohemia, never at loss 
to turn a quick dollar, incapable of saving 
one, wandering through many trades, al- 
ways on the point of discovering the sud- 
den road to fortune, always awaking in a 
garret, nor being greatly depressed by the 
failure. Schneibel and Miss Quirley drew 
back into their respective shells. Other 
tenants succeeded to the sixth floor, but 
the association which had been begun 
with the arrival of King O’Leary and 
Dangerfield was never resumed. 

And what of Inga? Despite her expla- 
nations, she remained as great a mystery 
to Dangerfield as on the first wild night 
when he had opened his eyes to find her 
in his studio in self-assumed command of 
his destiny. Despite his pleadings and 
remonstrances, she had refused to take 
from him the slightest assistance. Free 
she had always been, and free she 
remained. 

That she had loved him and still loved 
him he knew, for on the rare occasions 
when they passed each other in the crowd, 
her eyes showed that she still remembered. 
Yet was this love as deep and encompass- 
ing as her impulse toward the other man? 
And what part had he played in her life, 
in both their lives? 

Luigi Champeno, he met once, two 
years after his marriage to her, on the 
occasion of the opening of the fall Acad- 
emy, where two groups of the young 
sculptor were the hit of the exhibit, 
for their uncanny originality—a daring 
representation of the squalor of a crowded 
tenement stoop in which, curiously enough 
it seemed to him that he found traits 
of his own way of looking at things. 
The meeting had been accidental, the 
introduction unavoidable. He had given 
his hand with a feeling of deepest kindness, 
strongly stirred, at the sight of Inga, at 
the somberness and poverty of her dress, 
divining all the struggle and the happiness 
that it revealed. 

Only a few words were said and those 
quite inconsequential. In the eyes of the 
young man he had seen the sudden leap 
of hatred and animal jealousy which once, 
he remembered, had torn his soul in 
shreds in the days of his own infatuation. 
That Champeno adored her with a cling- 
ing, idolatrous faith was evident. Danger- 
field had looked eagerly at Inga into the 
sea-blue eyes, seeking some clue there of 
regret, of complaint, of renewed triumph 
or of restlessness, but her eyes as always 
retained their veil. He could divine noth- 
ing. Yet of the man himself he retained a 
singularly illuminating memory, an im- 
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pression of a morose and tortured child, 
of violent moods and moral weakness, a 
precocious child tortured by a spark of 
genius, utterly undisciplined and untamed, 
incapable of standing alone. 

“The battle there will never be won,” 
he thought with a sudden comprehension, 
and he added, with a little touch of 
poignant regret, “and he will adore her 
fiercely, tyrannically as I never could.” 

The answer to many perplexities seemed 
to be there. Inga had adored him and by 
the other she had been adored. With 
him, her reason for existing had been ac- 
complished; with the other, it could never 
end. With him, she had never quite been 
herself, conscious of intangible social 
demarcations, while with Champeno she 
went arm in arm, child of the people to 
the last. 

He moved over to where De Gollyer 
was standing in critical admiration before 
the exhibit of the young sculptor which 
had attracted general enthusiasm. It was 
a group of immigrants, mother and babe, 
with children clutching at her skirts 
marooned on a flight of stairs, looking 
hopelessly out on the sea of New York, 
powerfully repulsive, startling .in its 
fidelity, revolutionary but convincing. 

“What puzzles you?” he asked. 

““My boy, it has a suggestion of you,” 
said De Gollyer. ‘Fact—reminds me of 
things you’ve done.” 

“You think so?” he said, surprised that 
his friend had noticed what he had felt 
at the first glance. 

“It’s strong—best thing in years. The 
boy’s got it fairly,” said De Gollyer; 
“came out of the slums himself; the iron 
and the gall are there. There’s a story he 
started in an East Side gang and was 
railroaded up to the reformatory for a 
year. Probably fiction. But he’s felt 
what he’s crying out to us. No mistake 
about that. And yet, Dan, if you’d 
signed it, I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised.” Dangerfield didn’t reply. He was 
staring at the strangely revealing group, 
wondering what else she had taken out of 
his life to give to the other. 


He never remarried. He did big things. 
It is true he just missed the final endur- 
ing touch of genius, but it is doubtful if 
he himself realized it, nor what he might 
have been if Inga had not left him and 
the world made him its hero and its slave. 
For his own day, he was master and 
leader. For whatever the judgment of 
posterity may be, as De Gollyer was wont 
to remark, ‘It is better to die as Sheridan 
than to die as Shakespeare, for Shakes- 
peare never knew.” 

The world naturally completely mis- 
judged Dangerfield. In his career they 
saw nothing but the oft-repeated story of 
devouring genius; the man growing be- 
yond the woman who had regenerated 
him and sacrificing her once he had arrived. 
Dangerfield himself was aware of this 
hostile attitude, but he never sought to 
explain it away. De Gollyer, it is true, 
told his version of the romance in strictest 
confidence to a multitude of friends, but 
De Gollyer’s reputation as a raconteur 
was against him. His listeners were 
amused, grateful, and stubbornly incred- 
ulous, not recognizing that women like 
Inga Sonderson do exist. 


THE END 








